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We cannot more briefly or more truly 
describe the object of “the report” to 
which we are about to draw the atten- 
tion of the reader, than by stating that 
it labours to accomplish, for the middle 
and the upper classes, what the educa- 
tion commissioners are endeavouring to 
accomplish for the humbler classes in 
Ireland. Those who have followed us 
in the strictures which we have felt it 
our duty to make upon the project as 
far as it has been ulready realised, may 
readily anticipate what we are about to 
say respecting that portion of it which 
is in prospect; and, if we have deem- 
ed it necessary to protest against a 
system by which religion is compro- 
mised, and the functions of the estab- 
lished clergy superseded ; we cannot 
deem it less important that we should 
enter our protest against one based 
upon similar principle, carried even to 
a more pernicious extent, and by 
which the functions of our university 
would be superseded. But, in the 
first place a word or two respecting 
the individual by whom, chiefly, the 
present report has been concocted. 

Mr. Wyse is the son of a respecta- 
ble Roman Catholic geatleman of that 
name, formerly of the county of Water- 
ford, now some time deceased ; who had 
been in early life in active co-operation 
with the leading individuals who may 
be said, by their writings and their 
measures, to have laid the foundation 
of Catholic emancipation. He consi- 
dered himself to have been, to a cer- 
tain degree, a martyr to that cause ; 
and bequeathed to his family a porticn 
of that burning resentment which the 
oppressed always feel towarus their 
real or fancied oppressors. 


His son, the chairman of the present 
committee, was early sent to the Jesuit 
establishment at Stoneyhurst, where 
his education was directed with all the 
care and all the skill for which the 
teachers in that seminary are so distin- 
guished. Let those who know what 
the Jesuits are, say whether, in such an 
establishment, his hereditary antipa- 
thies were more likely to be removed 
or strengthened? We believe it is 
very well known that the fathers of 
that order do not neglect any fair op- 
portunity of promoting the interests of 
their body, or forwarding the ends of 
their institution, by indoctrinating such 
minds as come under their guidance, 
with the principles most favourable to 
their peculiar views ; and we have 
every reason to believe that they re- 
joiced in Mr. Wyse as an apt and pro- 
inising pupil ; one by whom their inve- 
terate hatred of heresy would be che- 
rished, and something done towards the 
detrusion of an offensive establishment 
from the place which, in their judgment, 
could only be rightfully occupied by that 
ancient and apostolic church, of which 
they were the most distinguished mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Wyse, we believe, left that se- 
minary with a mind as strongly tinc- 
tured with their peculiar opinions, as 
his Jesuit instructors could desire, and 
became a student in the Dublin uni- 
versity. He was, as a Roman Ca- 
tholic, exempted from all attendance 
upon the ordinances of the Protes- 
tant church ; while he took very good 
care to cherish and keep alive the 
peculiar piety which he had im- 
bibed at Stoneyhurst. He had, we 
remember, a little altar erected in his 
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room, before which he was accustomed 
to offer his devotions ; and should any 
of his former instructors visit him, 
they would see, at once, that their 
lessons were not thrown away ; that 
he was still a devoted son of the 
church ; and the same promising indivi- 
dual in a Protestant university, that he 
had been so fondly recognised to be 
when amongst themselves. 

All this we do not set down with 
any view to the disparagement of the 
honourable gentleman. He was, when 
in our university, remarkable both for 
the correctness of his morals, and the 
closeness of his application. He 
entered an accomplished classic ; and 
he was unwearied in his efforts for the 
attainment of scientific knowledge ; 
and successful to a degree that industry 
is rarely successful, when not happily 
seconded by nature—for Mr. Wyse 
did not exhibit any marked develop- 
ment of scientific powers. His mind 
was rather elegant and cultivated, than 
vigorous or powerful. He was re- 
served and gentle in his manners, and 
we have known few who were ad- 
mitted into his familiar intercourse, 
who did not entertain for him a mingled 
sentiment of affection and respect. 
He bore the impress of what the well- 
known college badge-man, “ Jerry,” 
used to call, “ old respectability ;” and 
even his popish peculiarities, (for 
popery was at that time couchant, not 
rampant, “hushed in grim repose,” not 
brindling with ferocious eagerness,) 
served to give a quaint sort of interest 
to his character, and to heighten, by a 
touch of the antique, and a tinge of the 
superstitious, the assemblage of rare and 
of brilliant qualities, for which he was 
almost equally indebted to the efforts 
of industry and the bounty of nature. 

Such was Mr. Wyse,—before he 
launched upon the troubled sea of po- 
litics, and became connected with that 
system of agitation by which he and 
his associates have been enabled to 
accomplish what has been boastfully 
termed a peaceful revolution, At 
school, the disciples of Loyola regard- 
ed him as their most hopeful pupil. 
In college he did not belie the promises 
of his youth; and even when others 
of his early associates lapsed, or were 
supposed to lapse, into an indifference, 
or even a scepticism, respecting the 
dogmas of their creed, his fidelity 
never was for a moment called in ques- 
tion; and he continued, both in pro- 
fession and practice, strict among the 


very strictest of the members of the 


Church of Rome. Nor is there exhi- 
bited any marked departure from that 
character, in his career as an agitator, or 
as a member of parliament. It is not 
now quite so certain, as it was when he 
was a younger man, that he has the 
same undoubting belief in all the doc- 
trines of Romanism, or the same punc- 
tilious attachment to its observances, 
We would not venture ourselves to 
say that he has been very recently at 
confession, or one whit more severe 
upon himself than the squire of La 
Mancha’s celebrated knight, in his pe- 
nitential flagellations. But what of 
that—if years, and travel, and liberal. 
izing intercourse, have changed his 
judgment respecting one system, they 
have operated no change in his affec- 
tions towards another. It is, to his 
Jesuit masters, comparatively of little 
moment that he does not love popery 
more, provided he does not hate the 
Church of England less, And they 
can be even well pleased with a sem- 
blable scepticism, which only serves to 
give a greater air of plausibility to 
schemes by which the object next their 
hearts may be most effectually pro- 
moted. 

It is strange, though true, that a 
papist who passes, through liberalism, 
into infidelity, only seems to acquire a 
deeper hatred of Protestant Christi- 
anity—a hatred which deepens, and 
would seem to become inveterate, pre- 
cisely in proportion as a reformed 
creed becomes scriptural and enlighten- 
ed. Whether it be that they are im- 
pressed with a belief that the only 
form of Christianity which could be 
true, is the popish form; and that as 
that is false, every other must, a fortiori, 
be still more false; or, that the evil 
heart of unbelief engenders in them 
that malevolence, by the working of 
which, “ what is comely envenoms him 
that bears it ;” however it may be ac- 
counted for, most certain is the fact, 
that the most thorough-going instru- 
ments of popery, and the most unre- 
lenting enemies of the Church of Eng- 
land, are to be found amongst those 
who, if they were to be judged aecord- 
ing to the sentiments of their hearts, 
must be condemned, by the Church of 
Rome, as infidels or apostates! They 
hate it, even as an angel of darkness 
may be supposed to hate an angel of 
light ; and lend themselves, for its 
overthrow, to the devices of the old 
lady whom they have, in spirit, ab- 
jured, as though no change whatever 
had taken place in their attachment to 
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her. The Jesuits know this well, and 
never fear to lose the service of a 
pupil whom they have trained, because 
he has ceased to be a papist. No, 
The leaven of hatred continues to fer- 
ment, long after the spark of faith has 
been extinguished ; and the Jesuits 
know they may calculate upon their 
man, for all purposes of persecution 
against Protestants, long after the 
time when it could be pretended that 
his belief might be available for his own 
salvation. ‘They are, therefore, wise 
in their generation. There is no de- 
vice which they leave unemployed to 
commend themselves and their system 
to the unwary minds of all who can be 
drawn within the circle of their influ- 
ence ; certain that, in one way or an- 
other, an end will be answered worthy 
of all their pains; and that, if a firm 
adhesion to their religion be not pro- 
duced, a principle of unappeasable 
rancour against an opposite one will be 
generated, by which results searcely 
less desirable may be attained ; and the 
truth, as they profess to believe it, 
established and rendered triumphant, 
not only by the zeal of the orthodox, 
but by the bitter malignity of unbe- 
lievers. Such is the hostility against 
which the Church of England has to 
wage war. Such are the enemies with 
whom she has to contend! How de- 
sirable then must it not be, that her 
champions should be clothed, from the 
armoury of righteousness, on the right 
hand, and on the left ; and that, while 
they are harmless as doves, they should 
be wise as serpents ! 

We have said that the recommenda- 
tion contained in the present report is 
identical, in principle and in spirit, 
with the Irish system of national edu- 
cation; and that, as the one has been 
successful in thrusting aside the church, 
so the other aims at superseding the 
university, It is, in fact, put forth by its 
authors, as the complement of its pre- 
decessor ; that what the one does for the 
humbler classes, the other may do for 
their superiors ; so that, between them, 
they should embrace the whole people. 
It it even proposed, that the board, to 
be created, should be incorporated 
with that already in existence ; and that 
special care should be taken, that all 
that may be done by the new commis- 
sioners, should be in harmony with 
whatever has been done by the old. 
Now those who have read the reports 
of the lords and commons, upon the 
system of national education in Ireland, 
or even the review of them, which 
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appeared in one of our former num- 
bers, need not to be told what that 
portends, Who are the great patrons 
of the Irish national schools ? The 
Roman Catholic priests. Of what 
description are the schoolmasters? In 
very many instances of the worst de- 
scription ; selected for qualities which 
recommend them as apt instruments 
for carrying on the designs of popery ; 
individuals who may be denominated 
Mr. O'Connell's police ; by whom his 
rent is collected ; and every other 
scheme of agitation aided, by which 
sedition may prosper, at the expense 
of the national peace. And it is in 
harmony with a system like this, that 
the new board, ¢o be appointed, is re- 
commended to carry on its opera- 
tions! A recommendation, be it ob- 
served, which has received a favoura- 
ble notice from the ministers of the 
crown, and which the Romish priest- 
hood, and the Romish agitators, upon 
whose support government is so de- 
pendent, have so much at heart, that 
we are persuaded another session will 
not be suffered to elapse without the 
most strenuous efforts being made to 
carry it into effect, as another of the 
small instalments of “ Justice to Ire- 
Jand !” 

In the first place it is proposed that 
a board should be created, with powers 
which would almost rival the omnipo- 
tence of parliament. All the funds at 
present existing, for the maintenance 
of all other schools of royal, diocesan, 
or public foundation, are to be confis- 
cated, for the purpose of realising a 
suin to be placed at the disposal of the 
board, and used, together with other 
sums to be assessed by grand juries or 
voted by parliament, in the building, 
the establishment, and the outfit of the 
schools, over which it is to exercise a 
vigilant and vigorous superintendence. 

This board is not to be limited, like 
the present board of education, to such 
sites for their school-houses, as may, 
for a consideration, be offered to them 
by land-proprietors ; but shall be em- 
powered to purchase, lease, and hold 
land for public use, like the commis- 
sioners under the general enclosure 
act, or the drainage act, who may take 
precedence of mortgages and make 
good imperfect titles; and to select 
such sites as they may deem most ad- 
vantageous, with the same freedom with 
which grand juries act at present in pass- 
ing new lines of road; so that, in fact 
no man could call his property his own, 
from the moment the powers of such a 
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body come into full operation. Let 
the landed gentry look well to this. 
Let all who take an interest in scriptu- 
ral education, look well to this. The 
present board of education have no 
power to compel them to grant land 
for the purpose of endowing their 
schools. How deep an aggravation of 
the evils of that iniquitous system 
would they feel it to be, if such an 
outrage upon their feelings could be 
perpetrated ; if, indeed, they could be 
compelled to become unwilling parties 
to the establishment and maintenance 
of what they believe to be so injurious; 
if they were obliged to witness upon 
their estates seminaries in which the 
peasantry were trained after a fashion 
that must almost inevitably lead to 
principles of disloyalty, and habits of 
sedition? All this it is unpleasant 
enough to witness, without any such 
compulsion as is now proposed. But 
let those who grieve over the system 
as it is, only fancy what it would be 
when the new board became incorpo- 
rated with the old, and when both 
began to act with the powers and the 
privilegesnow proposed tobe conferred 
upon them, not over a part, but over 
the whole of the population! It would 
be the most despotic public body that 
ever existed in Ireland. Whatever sys- 
tem they were prepared to patronize, 
they would be empowered to enforce. 
No effectual opposition could be offered 
to them. The gentry would be, as it 
were, bitted and bradooned ; and would 
be soon compelled to feel that no kick- 
ing and flinging on their part could 
dismount the tenacious rider. ‘The 
new system, be it observed, is to be in 
harmony with the old. Whatever may be 
said to be the character of the one, will 
be true of the character of the other. If 
that which is at present in operation has 
been a great auxiliary to popery, that 
with which the community is threaten- 
ed, will be a great auxiliary to popery 
also. If popish priests have the ap- 
pointment of the national schoolmas- 
ters in the one case, they will no less 
have the appointment of the professors 
and teachers in the other; and the 
system will inevitably assume the shape 
best calculated for carrying out into 
complete effect, the worst designs 
which the most dangerous of the de- 
magogues have ever entertained against 
the well-being of the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the integrity of the British 
empire. 
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It would be amusing, if it was not 
fraught with so much serious danger, 
to contemplate the easy complacency 
with which Mr. Wyse sits down to 
compose this report, while socicty is 
so disorganized, and lawless violence 
so triumphant, that no man can call 
his life his own, beyond the moment 
when he forfeits the good will and the 
confidence of the miscreants who have 
usurped all the functions of govern- 
ment in Ireland. Never was there a 
country, calling itself civilised, in which 
society was so disordered. The laws 
are, literally, a dead letter—we mean 
the laws of the land—for the other code 
of blood, by which they have been 
superseded, is indeed in terrible ope- 
ration. Landlords, magistrates, jurors, 
witnesses, are so affected by the panic 
which it is calculated to inspire, that 
nothing is more difficult than the effec- 
tive prosecution of the most notorious 
delinquents. While we write, a noble 
victim* has been added to the cata- 
logue of mid-day murders, which now 
constitute the most ordinary occur- 
rences inthe southern districts of Ire- 
land. All this under the eye of a govern- 
ment, who are coolly looking on; and 
when addressed by the assembled gen- 
try, who, forgetting all distinction of 
creed or party, unite in a memorial, 
praying that some steps may be taken 
by which the career of desolating atro- 
city may be arrested, have the assu- 
rance to tell them, that property has 
its duties as well as its rights, and to 
hint, with a significancy that is sure 
not to be lost upon the assassin, that 
to their own oppressions are chiefly 
ascribable the outrages which are com- 
plained of by the abused and almost 
outlawed gentlemen of Ireland ! 

It is while the country is in this 
state Mr. Wyse comes forward with 
his fine-drawn project of an extended 
system of national education! Nero, 
we are told, fiddled while Rome was 
burning ; and modern Rome, in her 
accredited champions, can well perso- 
nate Nero, and rejoice with undis- 
sembled glee over the outrages 
against Protestant life and property, 
by which her blood-thirsty votaries 
are signalised. The universal cry of 
all whose representations are entitled 
to any serious attention, is, what shall 
be done by which a miscreant banditti 
may be brought within the dominion 
of the law? Mr. Wyse looks very 
profound, and coolly answers, they 
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should be taught to sing! An injured 
and indignant gentry exclaim, how are 
the rights of property to be maintain- 
ed? Mr. Wyse and the priests tell 
them, the people should be instructed 
in chemistry and natural history! The 
clergy exclaim that a ferocious combi- 
nation exists, by the machinations of 
which their dues are withheld, and 
their persons placed in the most im- 
minent danger. Mr. Wyse tells them 
to make their minds perfectly easy, for 
that he and the government are about 
to establish seminaries, which shall be 
under the direction of his patrons the 
priests, and which will soon prove a 
speedy remedy for all the evils of Ire- 
land! They rejoin, that all that may 
be very weil; but before any decisive 
effect can be expected from his schools, 
the work of extermination may be 
completed. The honourable gentle- 
man smiles at their simplicity, and 
with the utmost softness of voice, and 
the most winning graciousness of man- 
ner, bids them not be at all alarmed 
at that; for that he will not only 
have parochial seminaries established, 
but also county academies, and provin- 
cial colleges ; and all upon a system 
which shall harmonise with that admi- 
rable one at present in operation under 
the National Board; and that any little 
temporary loss or ruin which existing 
interests or establishments may suffer, 
in the progress towards a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished, is not 
to be thought of for a moment, in com- 
parison with the golden age of pros- 
perity and happiness which must en- 
sue from the accomplishment of his 
enlightened and comprehensive pro- 
ject! Truly the times must be sadly 
out of joint when such quackery can 
be endured, or regarded in any other 
light than a malicious and insolent 
mockery of the wrongs and the injuries 
of a sadly misgoverned and suffering 
nation. 

As far as we have as yet proceeded, 
the reader, we flatter ourselves, has 
seen reason to believe,that if Mr. Wyse 
has not been moved to take up his pre- 
sent project by his Jesuit instructors, 
it is, at least, one marvellously in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar views. If 
his old masters are yet in existence, or 
should any of them rise from the grave, 
he would, we believe, be well satisfied 
with the employment of the promising 
poet upon whose early education he 

ad bestowed so much care. The seed 
which was sown at Stoneyhurst has not 
been unproductive, The hatred of 
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heresy which was there enjoined as a 
sacred duty, has not been suffered to 
wax cold. Whatever may have been 
the fate of those theological dogmas, 
which were enjoined as matters of im- 
plicit faith, the scorn and indignation 
which were inculcated us the proper 
dispositions with which to regard all 
descriptions of misbelievers, have not 
been forgotten; and the Jesuits would 
recognise, not only in the project itself, 
but in the season of disorder and cala- 
mity when it has made its appearance, 
a wily adroitness peculiarly their own, 
and calculated, if suffered to take ef- 
fect, not only to overthrow a pestilent 
heresy, but to restore to the apostolic 
see its ancient ecclesiastical domination 
in Ireland. 

And now a very few words upon the 
intrinsic merits of the project itself ; 
for little, we trust, need be suid to 
evince to our readers that it is one of 
the most consummate pieces of pedantic 
legislative quackery that ever was 
presented to parliament. The framers, 
or the framer rather, (for the whole 
merit or demerit of the thing belongs, 
we believe, almost exclusively to Mr, 
Wyse,) would seem to have spent his 
life, as far as it has hitherto gone, in 
contemplating educational institutes 
in the abstract, or as they may be 
viewed without any reference to the 
human beings for whose behoof they 
areintended. Having conceived a sys- 
tem, which, for argument sake, we will 
suppose to be the best, he imagines 
that he has nothing to do but to apply 
it to the existing state of things in Ire- 
Jand, with a certainty that it will soon 
be appreciated, and that society must 
speedily begin to exemplify its many 
advantages. But this bespeaks a 
very superficial knowledge of human 
nature, The plan may be one so much 
above the capacities or the present 
condition of those upon whose charac- 
ters it is intended to operate, as that 
by no possibility can it be brought into 
contact with them; and when the ex- 
pensive machinery required by it has 
been set up, and the routine of lectures 
and examinations prescribed, the result 
may be, that no such interest could be 
awakened by it us would justify the 
hopes of its inventors, or hold out the 
prospect of any such future good as 
should satisfy reasonable men in con- 
tinuing it any longer as a burden upon 
the country. It may be something 
better than the people will have ; but, 
at all events, unless they will have it, 


it cannot benefit the people. Suppose 
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it were proposed to endow a professor, 
for the purpose of delivering lectures 
on Newton's Principia to the savages 
of Otuheite, is it conceivable that such 
an endowment could operate for their 
advantage? And yet Newton’s Prin- 
cipia is a valuable book; and a profes- 
sorship for the inculcation of its doe- 
trines is, in the abstract, a very good 
thing ; but as applied to such a people, 
the proposition would be too prepos- 
terous to be for a moment entertained. 
This we know is an extreme case ; but 
such cases serve the best for illustra- 
tion. 

Now, the first thing which we com- 
lain of in Mr. Wyse’s project is, that 
he has not taken sufficient account of 

the actual condition of the people of 
Ireland. In order that his Sealeclen 
and his provincial colleges should pro- 
duce the effect which he desires, it 
would be necessary that the aspirations 
of the people after the species of in- 
struction which they are intended to 
impart, should be strong and ardent, 
and we see no evidence that such is 
the case, in any one page of his report, 
or in any thing which we can observe 
around us. That there are individuals 
scattered through the community, to 
whom nature has been peculiarly boun- 
tiful, and who exhibit an extraordinary 
capacity, both for acquiring useful 
knowledge, and mastering the difficul- 
ties of the severer sciences, we very 
well know; but we know also, that 
the aids are at hand, by which they 
may be enabled to cultivate whatever 
faculties they possess ; and that, in the 
present diffused state of literature, in 
order to the completion of their studies, 
but little can be wanting to them, 
unless they are sadly wanting to them- 
selves. Indeed, for that class of per- 
sons we should rather fear that a 
superfluity of aids would induce negli- 
gence, than that a scanty supply of 
them should relax exertion. The stern, 
rugged nurse, Necessity, we have al- 
ways observed, produced amongst that 
class the most healthy children. Many 
have we ourselves known spoiled by 
over care, who, had they been suffered 
to buffet with the ordinary contingen- 
cies of life, would, in all probability, 
have been ornaments of society. But 
be that as it may, it is not for the few 
rare, gifted spirits that county acade- 
mies and provincial colleges are to be 
established. They must have reference 
to the condition of the people at large. 
It would be just as preposterous to 
pitch the apparatus for their intellec- 
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tual culture above the level to which 
they aspire, as it would be to adjust 
their external circumstances with re- 
ference to a higher standard respecting 
the decencies and the conveniences 
of life, than that to which they have 
beenaccustomed. True wisdom teaches, 
that progress either in case must grow 
out of, not be superinduced upon the 
state in which they are found ; and the 
inevitable consequences of any such 
tampering for the improvement of their 
intellectual or physical condition, must 
be, that although they may be forced 
forward, in the first instance, by the 
unnatural stimulus, yet, they will very 
soon fall back again, and recover, by a 
perverse reaction into their old habits, 
even more than the ignorance, and 
more than the barbarism, from which 
they had suffered a sort of compulsory 
estrangement. 

We well remember the late Lord 
Northland reciting to us in our early 
days the result of an experiment which 
he made upon one of his estates, to 
improve the habits of his tenantry. 
He built for them all comfortable cot- 
tages, to each of which a conveniency 
was annexed, which was well calculated 
to prevent a filthy habit to which they 
had been used ; and he made it a con- 
dition in their lease, that, in every in- 
stance, that part of the building should 
be kept in good repair. Well; fora 
year or two matters went on very we ll; 
that is, the people endured the uew 
experiment without making any com- 
plaint. But soon affairs wore another 
aspect. One by one the little-houses 
were suffered to fall into ruin; and 
before the sixth year elapsed there was 
but one solitary one standing. The 
man who had persevered so creditably, 
Lord Northland thought entitled to 
some reward ; and he accordingly ad- 
dressed him in language of encourage- 
ment and commendation. But what 
was his surprise when he looked upon 
the rueful countenance of the poor fel- 
low, who would not be consoled by any 
thing which his lordship could say, for 
the public scorn and ridicule to which 
he had become obnoxious. “Oh, my 
lord!” said he, “I did, to be sure, keep 
it up for the last five years, because 
your lordship desired it; but I would 
not keep it up for another year if you 
were to give me your éstate.” “ Why, 
my good fellow,” said his lordship, 
“surely its repair does not cost much ; 
and it cannot be any greater trouble 
to you to gothere rather than any- 
where else?” “Oh!” rejoined the 
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peasant, “it is not that at all; it isnot 
the matter of the expense or the trou- 
ble. I’m sure it’s little I'd value either, 
to please y your lordship ; but,” drawing 
near, and in an under voice, “they 
call me nothing in the whole parish, 
but It was certainly a very 
unsavory appellation ; and Lord North- 
Jand was fully convinced that his ex 
periment had failed, and that every 
such experiment must fail, which is 
instituted without a sufficient regard to 
the processes of nature. These are 
simple, constant, gralual ; and so much 
opposed to sudden violence, that their 
operation is almost tnsensib le. By 
watching them, and attending to them, 
much in the course of time will be 
done towards carrying forward human 
affairs, and enabling one generation to 
improve upon the courses of those who 
went before them. But all this is 
directly opposed to heady and intem- 
perate innovation ; to that chopping and 
changing, that hashing and compound- 
ing system, which would cut up the in- 
stitutions of society, and throw them 
into Medea’s kettle, with the expecta- 
tion of producing a miraculous reno- 
vation. 

There is no surer mark by which 
the statesman is differenced from the 
empyric in politics, than this—that 
the one is always ready to improve 
old institutions, the other exhibits a 
fondness for creating new; the one 
desires organic change, the other is 
content to wait upon ge neric progress 
We remember having been very much 
struck by an observation of that wise and 
good man, Dr. Chalmers, in alarge com- 
pany, consisting chiefly of his P resbyte- 
rian brethren. Some young men were 
magnifying the discipline oftheir church, 
and expressing a strong desire that the 
Church of England should be fashioned 
after its model. The Doctor quietly 
observed—*“ I have been looking at 
both churches with not a little attention 
for the last forty years, and in both I 
have seen great improvement ; but I 
must add, it has been all generic, and 
not organic. Each has remained in 
kind what it was, while it threw off 
abuses, and became more energetically 
active ; and I very much doubt whether 
the same amount of excellence would 
have been attained by either, if the 
whole machinery hi id, in each case, 
been pulled to pieces, with a view to 
constructing them anew, or fashioning 
either after the model of the other. 
In the one case, we have progress 








without change ; in the other, we should 
have had change without progress.” 
This was true wisdom, although it 
may not be accredited by any patent 
from the reformers of Cloudland or 
Utopia; who imagine, that there can 
be no progress without change, and 
that every change implies improve- 
ment. Mr. W yse would pull to pieces 
all the institutions at present in exis- 
tence for educational purposes in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of constructing 
out of their materials, something by 
which the functions of all of them 
should be superseded ; and he would 
pitch the new institute at an elevation 
which, supposing it to be unexception- 
ably excellent in the abstract, must 
render it practically but of little use 
to those for whose benefit it is intended. 
The wiser man would be content with 
imp! roving the establishmentsat present 
in existence, and cautiously engrafting 
upon them such additions as might 
enable them to keep pace with the 
progress of the age ;—thus promoting 
a gradual advance, in the only way in 
which it ever can be effectually made, 
and in which it may be both secure 
and lasting. The following is a syllabus 
of the studies which Mr. W yse pre- 
scribes as indispensable in his new 
institutions. Let any one who knows 
the country say, whether they are 
above, or on a level with, the habits 
and the aspirations of the people :—~ 


“The intellectual instruction should 
embrace two great departments—1. Lite- 
rature; 2. Science. Each should be con- 
ducted in—1. ‘general,’ and 2. in ¢ special’ 
courses. 

I. Lirerature—Under this designation 
should be ranked, as 

¢ General course :’ 

English grammar, reading, history 
of literature, and composition. 

Elements of geography and history. 

As ‘ Special courses :’ 

a. Latin grammar, reading, history 
of Latin literature, composition, 
connexion with the arts, 

b. Greek ditto. 

c. French ditto, and other southern 
languages. 

d. German ditto, and other northern 
languages. 

Geography and history, general 
and in detail. 

II. Scrence.—Under this head should 
be ranked, as 

¢ General courses :’ 

a. Elements of logic and mental 
science, 











b.” Elements of arithmetic and geo- 
metry. 

Elements of physics, &c. &c. 

~ Special courses :’ 

. Abstract science and jits applica- 
tions, geometry, &e. 

b. Mechanical science and its appli- 
cations, physics, &c. 

c. Natural science and its applica- 
tions, chemistry, mineralogy, geo- 
logy, botany, zoology, and phy- 
siology. 

d. Moral science and its applications, 
ethics, elements of law and con- 
stitutions, political economy and 
natural theology. 

“ To these general and special courses 
should also be annexed general and special 
courses in music, drawing, and the other 
fine arts, according to circumstances of 
time and place. 

« Each of the ‘general’ courses should 
be obligatory upon all students. The 
‘special’ courses should be ad libitum, 
and paid for separately. No pupil should 
be received to either class without pre- 
vious examination.” 


The natural consequence of this 
stilted position of the educational 
establishments must be, that, in a 
short time, they would be neglected. 
The people would betake themselves 
to institutions more upon a level with 
their wants; and the colleges and 
academies would become like so man 
deserted windmills—landmarks of the 
superficiality and the short-sightedness 
of their founders. They would be 
called, in all probability, in another 
generation, Mr. Wyse’s “ follies.” 

But we have supposed, hitherto, the 
education contemplated in the intended 
institutes to be the very best, and to 
labour only under the defect of being 
too good for the people. Is that the 
case? Cun any system of education 
finally prosper, which has not for its 
basis true religion? It is our delibe- 
rate conviction that it cannot. And, 
according to the present plan, any 
effective teaching of true religion w ould 
be precluded. The following is the 
paragraph in the report in which the 
subject is alluded to. A great show is 
made, as though religion were to con- 
stitute a principal part of the education 
of the children; but it is easy to see 
through the attempted mystification ; 


« Your committee is fully impressed 
with the importance (paramount to every 
other) of moral and religious education. 
By education, they do nos merely mean 
instruction, but, together with it, and the 
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more essential of the two, moral and re- 
ligious training. 

“In communicating this instruction, 
two objects are to be kept in view; the 
inculcation of the great truths of atneel 
and revealed religion in an intelligible and 
efficient manner, “and regard to the great 
duty of Christian charity and respect for 
the consciences of others, 

« Whilst the importance of Scripture 
instruction on one hand is fully recognised 
as the great basis upon which, whatever 
may be their doctrinal differences, the 
creeds of all Christian denominations are 
founded; on the other, your committee 
deprecates the communication of such 
instruction in any manner inconsistent 
with either of the above positions, 

« Consistently with this opinion, your 
committee are deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that, in communicating scrip- 
tural instruction in schools, every care 
should be taken, not merely to convey a 
knowledge of the words, but of the sense 
of the sacred text to the children. _Inat- 
tention to this rule, to judge from ex- 
perience, is calculated to produce material 
injury to the intellectual and religious 
character. Mr. Rickards, one of the 
factory inspectors, examined before your 
committee, states that ‘the Scriptures, as 
taught in the majority of schools in 
his district, (and there are none where it 
is not,) do not penetrate farther than the 
memory, and even then to be speedily 
effaced. The explanations given of what 
had been read appeared to him little more 
than a mechanical operation of the me- 
mory ; that from their not understanding 
the sense, instead of the lessons being 
rendered interesting and attractive, they 
are soon felt by the child as a hateful 
task ; in fine, that the religious instruction 
in the majority of these schools, so far as 
the reading zoes, was given in such a way 
as not to makea salutary and permanent 
impression upon the mind.’ Dr. Mayo, 
in a not less forcible manner, has stated 
the evils which result in after life from 
an incorrect and incomplete manner of 
communicating religiousinstruction, In 
general, he says, knowledge, ill com- 
municated, renders the mind obtuse ; it 
accustoms the individual to satisfy him- 
self with indistinct ideas—a serious ob- 
stacle to the communication of knowledge 
upon religious subjects; it has the ten- 
dency to lessen his reverence ; and of the 
causes which combine to produce religious 
indifference, he reckons not only a mere 
formal and ill-understood religious teach- 
ing, but a'so religious worship ill adapted 
to the age and understanding of the 
party. 

“ There are passages of the Scripture 
perfectly within the capacity of the 
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youngest children ; others, as confessedly 
beyond the comprehension even of many 
of the more advanced. Due attention to 
this fact, and the so ordering Scripture- 
reading as to be guided by it, appears 
necessary to render it intelligible and 
profitable. This end appears to your 
committee, without any interference with 
any religious or moral principle or right, 
to be perfectly attainable. Dr. Mayo, 
in concurrence with several other wit- 
nesses, sees no objection to reading first 
those passages of Scripture which are 
most adapted to the child’s capacity, nor 
can he consider such selections a mutila- 
tion of the word of God, provided they 
be not arbitrary selections, nor made 
with sectarian views. By postponing 
the perusal (as in the catechism) of the 
more difficult parts, the proper under- 
standing of the whole will be facilitated ; 
nor does it at all interfere, in other par- 
ticulars, with religious instruction. On 
this ground, your committee, holding 
always in view that such selections should 
be made without any sectarian or pro- 
selytising views, recommend that religious 
instruction should be carried on, as is the 
practice of most schools on the continent 
of various confessions, and of many in 
these countries, first, by Scripture extracts, 
secondly, by the reading of whole books, 
and finally, where practicable, by the 
reading of the Old and New Testaments. 

« In addition to this course of instruc- 
tion common to all, there is, however, 
another, arising out of the peculiar re- 
ligious dogmas, formed by various inter- 
pretations of the same sacred writings, 
which forms a portion of the religious 
education of every child. It is obvious 
that this instruction cannot be dispensed 
with. It has thus become a question of 
deep interest to your committee, how it 
may be best conveyed without offending 
Christian consciences, or violating the du- 
ties of Christian charity. 

“The children frequenting a school 
may be all of one denomination or of 
several. Should the doctrinal instruction 
just described be given in school in the 
first case ; or, if in the first, should it also 
be given in the second ? 

“Tt has been submitted to your com- 
mittee, that in all cases it would be most 
advisable to leave this department, not to 
the ordinary teacher, but to the religious 
—to the constituted pastor of that com- 
munion to which the child belongs. It 
is conceived that by fixing stated hours 
for this purpose, apart from other school 
duties, important advantages may be 
gained. The instruction will, it is 
thought, be clearer—more impressive ; 
it will come from one having, it is to be 
presumed, a much more accurate know- 
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ledge, more directly interested by moral 
motives, and clothed with higher autho- 
rity, than can be claimed by the most 
qualified ordinary teacher. It appears, 
also, to be in strict accordance with the 
duties of the Christian clergyman, and 
not of a nature to impose on him too 
heavy a burthen, or a burthen which he 
is not called on to bear. Such functions 
are discharged with cheerfulness and 
efficiency by the pastors of all religious 
denominations, not only in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and many other con- 
tinental countries, as well as America, 
but also very generally by the Presby- 
terian of Scotland, the Catholic of Ire- 
land, and by several zealous and exem- 
plary clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land in various parts of the empire. 

“ Your committee, however they may 
assent to these positions, are not prepared 
to recommend, in the case of schools 
frequented solely by one denomination, 
any rule which should exclude doc- 
trinal instruction, either by means of 
catechetical or other teaching, from such 
schools, 

“The other case—schools frequented 
by more than one denomination—presents 
a different question. 

* It is obvious that doctrinal instruction 
in such a case can only profit one deno- 
mination; it must have a tendency to 
proselytise or exclude the others. A 
proselytising or excluding system your 
committee do not consider as answering 
the idea of a national system of educa- 
tion. 

‘“* Under such circumstances, your com- 
mittee conceive there is no alternative 
but giving the doctrinal instruction apart 
in the same schools, or adopting entirely 
separate schools, 

* Your committee conceive it to be 
highly desirable, for all purposes of true 
religious and moral training, to implant 
at an early age, not the precepts merely, 
but the habits of Christian brothership, 
social fellow-citizenship, and good-will, 
in the minds of children; and, for this 
purpose, to educate the several Christian 
deneminations as much as possible to-~ 
gether. This, at all times and in all 
countries advisable, appears to be espe- 
cially so at the present juncture in Ire- 
land. 

“ Your committee, therefore, cannot 
recommend the separation into different 
schools except on the conviction that 
aunion, on so many grounds desirable, 
shall be found to be altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

« Your committee confess, that, so far 
from having arrived at this conviction, 
they are, from the evidence placed before 
them, of an opposite opinion. They 
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find amongst most continental nations, as 
zealous for the maintenance of their 
special religious tenets as these countries 
can be, and not less jealous of any in- 
fringement of their religious and civil 
rights, this union already effected, and 
existing without inconvenience. Nor is 
this limited to other countries ; we have 
many similar examples at home. 

“There thus does not appear to exist 
any radical or insurmountable difficulty to 
this arrangement. But your committee 
can easily conceive that occasional objec- 
tions, arising from peculiar local or tem- 
porary circumstances, may be made to 
the mode by which it is sought to carry 
it into effect. 

« With a view to obviate them, three 
courses have been suggested—l. The 
religious instruction, (including, if re- 
quired, the reading of the whole Scrip- 
tures,) to be given apart, at an hour 
suited to the general convenience of the 
scholars, 2. A bible class, to form part 
of the regular school instruction, but from 
which the children whose parents do not 
wish them to attend shall be entitled to 
withdraw. The propriety of adopting 
either of these courses must depend upon 
circumstances. Your Committee cannot 
recommend that any positive rule be laid 
down. It should be left, as the occasions 
presented themselves, to the joint opinion 
of the local committee and of the board. 

«If, however, neither of these courses 
should meet the wishes of the local com- 
mittee, and separate schools thus become 
necessary, (a circumstance unquestionably 
to be regretted,) it should be the duty of 
the board to adopt the course already 
suggested in that portion of the report 
where the powers of the board are defined 
relative to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of schools.” 


We congratulate the honourable 
gentleman upon his expertness in the 
game of political thimble-rig, which the 
above puragrapb evinces, and which 
constitutes now-a-days no mean re- 
commendation to office. Here we 
have as beautiful a confusion of affir- 
matives and negatives—of affirmatives 
negatived, and of negatives afirmed— 
as aman could desire to meet with of 
a summer's day. The bible is to be 
read, and it is not to be read ;_ it is to 
be explained, and it is not to be ex- 
plained ; religious instruction is to be 
given during school hours, and it is not 
tv be given during school hours; so 
that every variety of opinion may be 
accommodated, or may seem to be 
accommodated, while yet no real con- 


* See the evidence of Maloney, in the late education inquiry before the House of Lords. 


cession is made, by which the sternest 
votaries of popery could be offended, 
We will be very plain with Mr. Wyse 
upon that subject; and we tell him 
distinctly, that we care not what the 
system of instruction is which may be 
prescribed for his schools, if the school. 
master be a person in whom we can place 
no confidence. If scriptural instruction, 
to the fullest extent that any Protes- 
tant could wish, were permitted ; and 
if the individual appointed to commu- 
nicate it was one who might desire to 
make void the law of God by tradi- 
tion, the regulation would be a dead 
letter, if, indeed, the manner in which 
it would be enforced did not amount 
to a covert attack upon the truth of 
Christianity, or the doctrines of the 
reformation. * Only give the priests 
the appointment of the schoolmasters, 
and they will not be unwilling to con- 
cede to the clergymen of other denomi- 
nations, the regulation of the schools ; 
because they well know that the 
regulations may be strangled by one 
who is determined not to enforce them, 
and whose station gives him frequent 
opportunities of slighting or ridiculing 
them in the presence of the children, 
Let not, therefore, Protestants be hood- 
winked by any specious concessions 
that may be made upon this subject, as 
long as the appointment of the master 
is in the hands of those by whom such a 
privilege may be abused. 

But then, we shall be told, Roman 
Catholics have just as much reason to 
be offended by the appointment of a 
Protestant, as Protestants by the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic 
master. We answer, the Protestant 
is, at present, the Established Church— 
as such it has a right to a position in 
any educational institute, in any pro- 
per sense of the word termed National, 
which belongs to no other denomina- 
tion of professing Christians. — Its 
mild and tolerant spirit is well known, 
and almost universally acknowledged ; 
and it may fairly claim a degree of 
pre-eminence, both from station and 
character, to which no others, who 
dissent from it, should aspire. The 
established clergy have a prima facie 
right to be regarded as the national 
instructors; and that right shonld 
suffer no curtailment, except in cases 
where it was clearly proved to be in- 
compatible with civil or religious 
liberty. 

Let the Romanists make out any 
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such case, and we are free to give 
them the benefit of it. Let it be shown 
that the rights of conscience are, in 
any instance, infringed, and we will 
not abet the purties, whoever they may 
be, by whom the outrage has been 
committed. But we claim for the 
established church, in virtue of its posi- 
tion in the state, the simple courtesy of 
not being prejudged—of not being con- 
demned before it has been tried : and we 
only call upon the public to place that 
confidence in it now, when every re- 
strictive and penal enactment by which 
dissenters were visited has been re- 
pealed, which they did not hesi- 
tate to place in it during the period 
of their strictest enforcement—an en- 
forcement which every candid man 
was prompt to acknowledge was miti- 
gated, rather than aggravated, by the 
gracious and maternal character of the 
Church of England—a church which 
bore her faculties so meekly, during 
the very worst of times, as to win the 
regards of her bitterest enemies. 

But, from the whole tenor of the re- 
port, it is evident that its framers 
contemplate the abatement of that 
“nuisance,” the established church. 
The state makes a provision for the 
religious education of the people ; and 
from any participation in the conduct 
of the plan contemplated by that pro- 
vision, the ministers of the established 
church are jealously excluded ; or they 
are only to be recognised like the 
religious teachers of any ‘other sects, 
who are all permitted to give separate 
religious instruction to the children of 
their own persuasion. This, at once, 
levels all distinctions, and paves the 
way for the abrogation of any other 
rights or privileges which the establish- 
ed clergy may be supposed to possess, 
until they are completely shaken off 
from all connexion with the state, and 
left, to sink or swim, as best they may, 
by the aid of the voluntary principle, 
upon which, thenceforth, they must be 
entirely dependent. Most unquestion- 
ably we do not complain of Mr. Wyse 
for being hostile to the established 
church ; asa Roman Catholic, and as 
One brought up, as he has been, by the 
Jesuits, such hostility was only to be ex- 
pected. But what we do complain of is 
this—that it should be manifested in a 
manner so insidious; that it should be 
concealed, like a masked battery, under 
the cover of an education report, and 
not brought forward manfully, and 
after fair notice given to the friends of 
the establishment, that its prerogatives 
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were about to be invaded, It was 
open to Mr. Wyse to moot the ques- 
tion. He might have risen in his 
place in parliament, and moved for the 
repeal of all those laws which guaran- 
tee to the established church either its 
property or its station. We do not 
mean that he could have done so, if 
he duly regarded the true interpreta- 
tion of his oath ; but he might have 
done so consistently with the inter- 
pretation which has been put upon it 
by himself and the other Roman Ca- 
tholic members; and, so far, it would 
be all fair. The question would, no 
doubt, be ably discussed ; and, if the 
upshot was, that the established church 
should be done away, thenceforth its 
existence might be disregarded. But, 
without any such decision, without any 
such fair notice, to treat it with the 
contemptuous indifference with which 
it is treated in the present report ; to 
repeal it by a side wind; to regard it 
as obsolete by implication ; to anti- 
quate it as an exploded absurdity, un- 
worthy for a moment of the states- 
man’s regard, except alone as he may 
be called upon to invade its property, 
or repress its pretensions; this ar- 
gues the left-handed wisdom of the 
honourable gentleman’s early instruc- 
tors, rather than the manly simplicity, 
and the directness, of an honest and 
straight-forward member of parliament. 
Had the question been raised at pre- 
sent, he knows very well how it would 
have been met. Not having been 
raised, from the complexion of the 
report, an adverse decision would seem 
to have been made, while yet a discus- 
sion of the subject is avoided. Admi- 
rable pupil of the venerable fathers of 
Stoneyhurst! How smoothly he car- 
ries on the war against the heretical 
establishment! And how solidly does 
he establish the ground for hereafter 
resisting or extinguishing its claims, 
by merely, for the present, overlook- 
ing its pretensions. 

Before we dismiss this part of the 
subject, we cannot resist transcrib- 
ing, for the gratification of our readers, 
the following noble passage, from the 
noblest of the London morning papers, 
in which what we haveso feebly attempt- 
ed to convey, has been enforced, by a 
master mind, with all the consummate 
power by which the conductors of that 
journal are distinguished. Thus speaks 
“The Times,” on Monday, the 14th 
of January, in commenting on the 
speech of Sir William Follet, at the 
great Conservative dinner at Exeter, 
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where he ventured to prophecy, that, 
because ministers had abandoned the 
appropriation clause, the church might 
be considered safe from any imme- 
diate danger. 

‘: « But there are other, and more effec- 
tual ways of destroying the establishment, 
than by meddling with her property. 
Nay, considering that that property is 
usefully and rightfully held by her, in 
connexion with, and subsidiary to, certain 
co-ordinate obligations and offices de- 
volved upon her for the public benefit, it is 
our firm conviction, grounded on the 
frail tendencies of human nature, that to 
oust her from those obligations and 
offices, while yet her temporalities re- 
main unimpaired, would not only detori- 
orate her value as a national institution, 
but would raise such a prejudice against 
her in the popular mind, as must ulti- 
mately bring her to ruin. According to 
that legalised identity of church and 
state, whereby every individual of this 
realm is held to be subject to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, it is the province and right 
of our ecclesiastical establishment to 
superintend and regulate the education of 
the nation, not in religion alone, but in 
general knowledge, as ancillary to it; 
and of this fact, illustrated by the practice 
of ages, we have abundant proof, in the 
legal and exclusive control which the 
church possesses over the national uvi- 
versities, as well as the chartered and 
parochial schools of the country. This, 
we say, is not only the theory and prac- 
tice of our mixed constitution, but admits 
of ample justification, from the desirable- 
ness of having a qualified order of men 
responsible for the Christian and Protes- 
tant character of our national education— 
from the necessity of insuring the disse- 
mination of sound knowledge, in contra- 
distinction to sectarian absurdities and 


extravagancies—from the expediency of 


maintaining a proper and equal standard, 
in regard to the attainment of school- 
masters: and, finally, from the manifest 
propriety of extending to the rising gene- 
ration the same sort of defences against 
the irreligious poison of central boards 
and educational quacks, as our chartered 
medical colleges are meant to afford 
azainst the doses and drugs of unaccredit- 
ed practitioners. To such an extent is 
this ecclesiastical superintendence recog- 
nised among our northern neighbours, 


that the Presbyteries of the Church of 


Scotland are entitled by law to visit and 
regulate every school within their bounds, 
NO MATTER WHAT RELIGIONS DENOMINA- 
TION I't MAY BELONG TO ; and with what 
advantage, let history and experience 
prove. 


‘‘ That our own church, partly from the 
loose and undefined nature of her edu. 
cational jurisdiction, may not always have 
been able to exercise her superintendence 
in the most beneficial way, is a circum- 
stance which can as little justify that 
right of superintendence being violently 
withdrawn from her, as the protracted 
non-representation of the new constitu- 
ency could justify the abrogation of the 
legislature’s general privileges. 

“In fact, the latter violence might be 
pleaded for with infinitely greater reason 
than the former; because any supposed 
inefficiency in the church’s educational 
trusteeship, must, in all fairness, be attri- 
buted, not to the abuse of her powers, 
but to their vague and indeterminate 
character. Her right to that superin- 
tendence, as long as she constitutes the 
legal ecclesiastical establishment of this 
country, is sacred and incontrovertible. 
It isa right which, for the sake of the 
public welfare, ought now to be put upon a 
more firm, defined, and extended basis than 
past circumstances have rendered neces. 
sary; and as the rapid increase of schools 
(either a national blessing or a national 
curse, according as they are well or ill 
conducted) loudly calls tor that beneficial 
superintendence, which the improved 
character of the modern clergy eminently 
fits them to exercise; so in every diocese 
there ought henceforth to be a regular 
clerical commission, legally charged with 
the duty of visiting and examining all 
Protestant schools, reporting thereupon 
to the bishop, whose secular office might 
be required to classify and condense these 
reports for being annually submitted to 
parliament, and we are greatly'mistaken if 
the clergy, IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO LORD 
BROUGHAM’S PAID INSP! cTQks, would not 
gladly perform this duty without any other 
reward than the pleasure of ministering to 
the piety and intelligence of the people. 

“ At all events should her majesty’s 
government, in any plan of national edu- 
cation contemplated by them, endeavour 
to dispossess the church of her right of 
superintendence, in regard to teachers and 
school exercises, (always allowing orthodox 
dissenters the privilege of using their own 
catechisms,) we do not hesitate to say, 
that the actual enforcement of such a per- 


fidious and perilous measure, would do 


more to denationalise and destroy her as a 
popular institution, than even the confisca- 
tion of her revenues. With one act of 
treachery after another, gradually de- 
priving her of public confidence, and 
severing her connexion with the dearest 
interests of England's families, we shall 
eventually havea church involved in the 
indignity and odium of retaining her tem- 
poralities without that hold upon the 
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affections or reverence of the people, 
which the mere exercises of the pulpit, 
even if these continue to be attended, 
are abstractedly insufficient to retain. 
Now although her property may, perad- 
venture, be beyond the reach of immediate 
spoliation, we cannot assure ourselves, 
with Sir W. Follett, that even in the 
coming session she herself may not be 
made a sacrifice of in some such way 
as we have indicated. On the con- 
trary, whether we revert to Lord John 
Russell's recent circular and categorical 
inquiries on the subject of schools, or to 
THE NEW POPISH MOVEMENT IN FAVOUR 
OF ENDOWED PROVINCIAL COLLEGES IN 
IRELAND, WHICH THE GOVERNMENT ARE 
SAID TO HAVE HAILED WITH APPROBATION, 
we have a strong presentiment that the 
whigs are preparing to propitiate their 
official life-preservers with some indirect 
assault upon the rights and privileges of 
the Protestant Established Church, in 
connexion with national education. If 
the wretched temporizers now in power, 
had a particle of reverence for that noble 
structure, or felt the slightest interest in 
promoting religion without intolerance, 
and learning without infidelity, they have 
now an opportunity of indemnifying the 
country for the gross disadvantage under 
which an abused political patronage has 
too longed placed the church, namely, by 
securing to her that mild, maternal, and 
modified superintendence over the gene- 
ral education of the people, with which 
the law has already invested her over their 
higher and spiritual interests. But alas! 
according to present appearances, such a 
triumph of principle in preference to trea- 
sury-pay and court-glozing, is, unhappily, 
the last virtue which the whigs are likely 
to exhibit.” 


But, two objects are to be kept in 
view, in the communication of religious 
instruction, viz.:—*“ The inculcation of 
the great truths of natural and reveal- 
ed religion in an intelligible manner, 
and regard to the great duty of Chris- 
tian charity, and respect for the con- 
sciences of others.” Now is not the 
plain English of this, that no creed is 
to be taught, by which any of a differ- 
ent belief might be offended? And 
does not the operation of such a rule 
banish all efficient teaching of revealed 
religion from any school that may be 
frequented by different denominations 
of Christians ? Must not the peculiari- 
ties of each sect be razed to the ground, 
before a level could be found upon 
which they all could stand? And 
low is that to be attained, without 
erasing all the peculiarities of revealed 
religion? Manifestly, inno wise. And 
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this it is which recommends the sys- 
tem to such apes as Simson, and such 
desiguing infidels as Bowring. “They 
see that it lavs the axe to the root of 
national Christianity ; that as soon as 
such a system has been for some time 
in operation, religion will be pulverized 
into sects, each so insignificant as not 
to be able of itself to make head 
against the prevailing corruptions ; 
and all so jealous of each other, and so 
imbued with principles of mutual repul- 
sion, as to render any concert for the 
common interest, a thing not to be 
thought of. Hence the joy and the 
gratulation with which all the disaffec- 
ted, of every sect and of every grade, 
regard a project by which their favou- 
rite theories may be most speedily 
realised ; which, by divorcing religion 
from the state, in a manner unconse- 
crates the monarchy, and leaves it 
with a taint upon it which it cannot 
long survive; and by reducing the 
establishment to the level of a mere 
tolerated sect, flings religion “ to the 
moles and to the bats,” and does what- 
ever human mispolicy can do, to cause 
the cross to be trampled upon by 
unbelievers. 

Such is the end and the aim of the 
most ardent propagators of “ the volun- 
tary principle.” They have no relish 
for any such recognition of Christian 
truth, as may set it above the shafis 
and arrows of its outrageous assailants. 
Embodied in an institute like the 
Church of England, and moored under 
the protection of the state, it might 
long bid a proud defiance to its ene- 
mies. Cast out of the national regards, 
and disparaged, as it would be, by a 
repndiation by the state, its enemies 
might hope to prevail against it; and, 
therefore, all their energies are bent 
to draw down upon it that dishonour, 
and every device is resorted to which 
the most malignant hostility could de- 
vise, for its humiliation and abasement. 
Hence, the studied contempt with 
which it is treated by Mr. Wyse, aud 
hence the chorus of delight with which 
that gentleman’s report has been hail- 
ed by his radical, jesuitieal, and infidel 
admirers ! 

But Ict us do justice to his Jesuit 
instructors. In our judgment, that 
subtle body of men are as fully con- 
vinced of the futility of the honourable 
gentleman’s plan, for any purposes of 
real improvement, as we are ourselves ; 
and we firmly believe, that the value 
which they set upon it, arises more 
from their conviction that it will make 
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clean work with Irish Protestantism, 
than that it can serve as a basis for 
national education. In fact, its estab- 
lishment implies the utter eradication 
of every trace of Protestant influence 
which at present, in their judgment, 
taints our public schools; and the 
erection of a machinery in all respects 
harmonising with that at present in 
operation “under the board of educa- 
tion. This, at once, clears the stage 
for them, by removing their most for- 
midable rivals. The flimsy, unsubstan- 
tial superstructure, which may, for 
some time, be suffered to occupy the 
ground from which the Protestant 
clergy have been expelled, will soon, 
of itself, fall to pieces ; and, if time 
and opportunity favour them, its place 
will be supplied by one more entirely 
and more avow edly i in accordance with 
the genius of the Church of Rome ; 
until, in point of fact, that church 
again resumes her ascendancy, and 
triumphantly occupies the very posi- 
tion which should now be unflinchingly 
maintained by the Church of England. 

Mr. Wyse talks much of the Chris- 
tian charity, and the mutual forbeur- 
ance, by which individuals, in a com- 
munity like ours, should be charac- 
terised ; and, no doubt, if fine words, 
and strong professions, could produce 
these happy effects, they would not be 
wanting. But the charity that pre- 
supposes religion, is very diferent from 
the charity by which it is precluded. 
Mr. Wyse ¢ calls that charity, by which 
he is reconciled to the absence of any 
authoritative inculeation of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. There is, we 
think, another name, by which it might 
be more fitly called; and with which 
the state would deserve to be branded, 
if it suffered itself to be diverted, by 
the moonshine of an affected liberality, 
from the due performance of its 
bounden duty. 

In a word, all experience demon- 
strates, that education, without religion, 
is an evil rather than a good, The 
statistics of every country where the 
inquiry has been prosecuted, evince, 
that mere mental culture, when unac- 
companied by that other and better 
culture by which the heart is improved, 
only multiplies the facilities and the 
temptations to vice and crime. And to 
mere mental culture all educational 
institutes must be limited, where 
there is a prohibition of all authorita- 
tive teaching of the fundamental doc- 
trines of revealed religion. 

While we write, we are presented 
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with a report of the discussion which 
took place at Limerick, at a public 
meeting where it was proposed to 
petition parliament for one of the pro- 
vincial colleges, which Mr. Wyse so 
earnestly recommends. We regard 
the proceeding as most important ; 
and have been cheered by perceiving 
that the proposition was met, by the 
enlightened portion of the assembly, 
precisely as we could have wished, 
Archdeacon Monsell and the Limerick 
clergy have nobly done their duty, 
Conservative laymen were also found, 
who boldly repudiated all connection 
with a measure by which learning 
would only be travestied, while religion 
was degraded. 


‘I feel, I assure you,” said Mr. Mon- 
sel, ‘quite as much as any other man, 
the exceeding great importance of culti- 
vating the study of literature; but it 
appears to me that the best means of 
doing so have been already provided. 
Those means are to be found in the 
University of Dublin, and they appear 
to me to be as much within the reach of 
the middling classes as they could pos- 
sibly be in any college that may be set 
up here. You all know that the Dublin 
University has very large possessions, by 
which it is enabled to pay its professors at 
a liberal rate. Now the whole payment 
of the professors in the new institution 
would come upon the public, or upon the 
land, or upon the youth to be educated 
there. I have inquired what the expense 
of the tuition at the Dublin University 
amounts to. Iv 1s onty £15 a year! 
I need hardly call to your recollection 
who the professors are; and I need 
scarcely say, that if England can boast 
of her Newton, and France of her 
La Place, Ireland can now boast of 
her Hamilton, who is a professor of 
the Dublin University. I need not 
remind you of M‘Cullagh and Lloyd, 
who are professors there; and I need 
hardly ask the honourable gentleman, 
whether, with his paltry payments, he 
could ever hope to have such professors 
as these ?” 


And again— 


“ Surely there is a strong moral pre- 
sumption against the soundness of the 
system upon which it is proposed to es- 
tablish the new College. The object of 
education, is, we believe, not only to 
form the intellect, but to guide the will; 
and yet the honourable gentleman, by 
leaving religious education altogether out 
of view 

« Mr. O’Brien, M. P.—I said, religious 
professors, 
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«“ Mr. Monsell— Well—it comes to the 
same thing. Jt has always been found 
that colleyes founded on no religious 
principle, became institutions hostile 
to religion; a remarkable confirmation of 
those words of truth, ‘He THAT Is NOT 
WITH US, 18 AGAINST Us,’”* 


Bravo, Mr. Monsell ; you have done 
nobly ; notwithstanding a disgraceful 
scene of confusion and uproar, which 
the requisitionists found it necessary 
to get up, in order to avoid a most 
humiliating exposure. 

Archdeacon Maunsell also spoke 
very well; and, upon the whole, we 
conceive that the clergy of Limerick 
have conferred an inestimable obliga- 
tion upon the rest of their brethren in 
Ireland. The project was, virtually, 
defeated by their efforts; and they 
have here fully demonstrated what 
may be done by God-fearing men, 
when they boldly confront the iniqui- 
ties of the times, and, whether weal 
or woe betide, show that ¢hey at least 
are resolved to do their duty. The 
following sentiments of the archdeacon 
will find a response in the heart of 
every Christiian man; would that we 
might add, of every British statesman. 


«“ This project, sir, has been brought 
before you with muchability and ingenuity, 
by a gentleman who has, I know, devoted 
much time and labour to the considera- 
tion of many subjects connected with the 
well-being of the lower classes in this 
country. He has called upon you to 
contemplate it as one entitled to your 
approval, from the facilities it is calculated 
to afford for obtaining useful knowledge 
in every branch of science, and every 
department of literature; and he has 
superadded the great recommendation, 
that it is admirably adapted for softening 
down all differences of opinion upon the 
important subject of education, and 
moulding into one harmonious mass upon 
this great topic, the various classes of 
which society in this country is composed. 
From such a promise, sir, I confess, I 
expected that the system of education 
which he proposed, would be founded 


upon those great principles, which every 
Christian must admit, and that thus Chris- 
tianity would be the great base upon which 
his edifice should be erected. Is it not 
monstrous, that whilst provision is made for 
the advancement of the human mind in 
every pursuit, in science and literature, 
which the wisdom of this world charac- 
terises as valuable, that holy principle 
which may be made to insinuate itself into 
the human mind, at almost the earliest 
period of infancy, which will moderate 
the passions and restrain the impetuosity 
of youth, constrain in man the vices of 
our fallen nature, and speak to him in 
language that must be heard, of the im- 
mensity of happiness or woe that awaits 
him, is to be cast, a worthless weed, away ? 
When he gave his laws, he intended that 
infancy and youth should hear them, 
and that these should, in matured age, 
transmit them to their posterity. I find 
also that when he condescended to impart 
to us his precepts, he every where depicts 
the blessings of a religious education, and 
points it out to parents and children as 
the great source of happiness. This 
principle is recognised and more fully 
developed in the New Testament. And 
yet, in this Christian century, to a Chris- 
tian community, and to this Christian 
assembly which I address, in defiance or 
disregard of such to me, I confess, para- 
mount obligations, a plan of education has 
been offered which is altogether silent 
upon what should have formed its mo:t 
prominent feature. With regard to the 
selection of the professors, there is not to 
be any religious test, they may profess 
some religion, or no religion, or be hono- 
rary members of every religion, and in the 
same way the pupils confided to their care 
may be, and probably‘will be, educated 
with such liberal feelings, that they also 
may be of any religion or no religion, or 
honorary members of every religion on 
the face of the earth. Sir, in order to 
entitle a nation to the denomination of 
Christian, it is not sufficient that the 
individuals which it comprises should pro- 
fess Christianity. Every national act 
must be in conformity with its profession ; 
and, sir, let me ask, is that system of edu- 
cation this day offered to your acceptance 


* Of this, the Ulster Times of January 15, which has just come to hand, affords 


a striking illustration. The editor thus writes of the Royal Belfast Institution: 

“ The management of this literary corporation has been a matter, of late, of much 
general interest—and no wonder it should. An institution possessing a powerful 
moral influence, whether it run contrary to the current of predominant opinions or 
coalesce with them—an institution based on the principle of excluding religion and 
politics, is yet notoriously in the hands of a political and religious party ; which, by 
its eager hold of the influence it possesses, betrays its consciousness of the impor- 
tance of that influence to the furtherance of its own views, clings to the monopoly 
it has long enjoyed as eagerly as ever the East India Company clung*to that of tea.” 
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such a one as bears the slightest impress 
of Christianity, or rather does it not 
altogether disavow, repudiate, and reject 
it as a source of discord, and bitterness, and 
strife. Sir, I turn with abhorrence from 
such a proposition, I contemplate it as a 
plan calculated to unchristianise the 
nation, and as such, it is my bounden 
duty to oppose it. But if there were 
not in the plan itself sufficient to cause 
its failure, I find in the expressed senti- 
ments of some of the leading and influ- 
ential portions of society, quite sufficient 
to insure its rejection.” 


Again we say, the clergy of Limerick 
have done their duty. The enlight- 
ened Church of England laymen of 
Limerick have done their duty also. 
They have been placed, as it were, in the 
Thermopyle of the contest ; and nobly 
have they sustained their parts. May 
we trust that their example will be 
followed through the rest of Ireland ; 
and that wherever the dangerous pro- 
ject appears, it will be met by the same 
determined and vigorous counterac- 
tion, which has, we may say, ensured 
its defeat, in a place that may be 
called one of the strongholds of popery, 
and the metropolis of the south of 
Ireland ? 

But it is not only necessary that the 
Irish clergy should be united in reject- 
ing what is bad ; they should be united 
also in approving what is excellent ; 
and not exhibit to the Christian world 
the scandal, or afford their enemies 
the advantage, of division in minor 
matters, while Jesuits, and infidels, 
and sectarians of every denomination, 
are foregoing their differences upon 
the most essential points, for the pur- 
pose of combining for their destruc- 
tion. 

We have, in a former number, freely 
expressed our opinion, that the Kildare- 

lace Society was founded upon a 
feteadintslon basis, which was the 
origin of all the evils to which we have 
been of late exposed by the project of 
national education. And we rejoice to 
know that many were convinced by 
what we then put forth,* and that 
efforts have been since made, the result 
of which may very soon become mani- 
fest, by which churchmen, and all other 
Christian men, who do not love their 
sect more than their religion, may be 
brought to co-operate in a common 
work, for the real improvement of the 
people. Upon this subject, it would 
not be unworthy the most enlightened 


amongst us to take a hint from the 
Church of Scotland. There, upon the 
educational subject, the church is in its 
proper place; it exercises its functions, 
as the religious institute recognised by 
authority, in presiding over the edu- 
cation of the people; and claims pre- 
cisely that degree of superiority in 
such a matter to which it is entitled 
as the established church ; a superiority 
which, in that country, is unhesitatingly 
conceded to it by all dissenters who are 
not factious, and by none more freely 
than by the members of the Church 
of England. 

Now, such is exactly the position 
which the church established by law 
should occupy upon the same subject in 
this country ; and such, precisely, is the 
deference which should be exhibited to- 
wards it by all dissenters. Its own chil- 
dren should be taught its own creed. A 
general superintendence overits schools 
should be exercised by its clergy ; and 
aid might be given to such other scrip- 
tural schools as might be recommended 
for that purpose by the clergyman of 
the parish in which they were situate, 
under the sanction of his diocesan. 
This would, we think, be well calcu- 
lated to bring into harmonious co-ope- 
ration all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and are desirous of 
taking the only effectual means of 
promoting peace upon earth, and glory 
to God in the highest. 

But, for this purpose, it will be ne- 
cessary that the clergy should be 
agreed amongst themselves. We must, 
no longer, have any foolish division, 
arising out of the distinction between 
high church and low church. The 
state of things is no longer to be en- 
dured, in which one says, “I am of 
the Kildare Place Society ;” and ano- 
ther says, “I am of the association.” 
“ De toto corpore ecclesiw certatur.” 
All the bests interests of true religion 
are at stake; and, unless minor dif- 
ferences are compromised, all may 
be lost, before many have been 
made sensible that they were in dan- 
ger. It now becomes us to look to the 
points upon which agree, rather tban 
to the points wherein we may differ ; 
and if we all of us do so, with a single 
eye, it will be seen, that they are of mag- 
nitude sufficient to make us act together 
with a unity and an energy that would 
soon make us truly formidable to our 
enemies. Unless we do so, we may as 
well give up the contest. We will be 
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as “a house divided against itself,” an 
easy prey to every spoiler. 

With respect to our dissenting bre- 
thren who may be reputed orthodox, 
we only regret that our space does not 
permit us to enlarge upon their many 
valuable qualities, and to express the 
high sense which we entertain of the 
friendly dispositions which, on many 
and on critical occasions, they have ex- 
hibited towards our church. In gene- 
ral we have found, that wherever the 
dissent was real, conscientious dissent, 
it never manifested itself by any ma- 
lignant hostility towards the establish- 
ment. In Doctor Cooke, and in 
others, we have full often recognized 
champions of whom any church might 
well feel proud; and we have never 
seen the least dispostion, on the part of 
such men, to countenance the “idle 
railings” by which our clergy have 
been reviled, or to withhold from them 
the proper pre-eminence to which they 
are entitled ; a pre-eminence which Dr. 
Cooke well knows would be cheerfully 
accorded by them, to him and to his 
brethren, in that country where the 
Presbyterian is the established church. 

We, therefore, confidently expect, 
that, in the project which is about to 
see the light, which may indeed have 
been already made public, before this 
meets the eyes of our readers, there will 
be a cordial union of all honest, Chris- 
tian men. With three exceptions, our 
bishops have already agreed upon its 
principles; and the three dissentients are 
those who had previously joined them- 
selves to the national board. We fully 
admit that they could not, consistently, 
belong to both. They could not, without 
the grossest inconsistency, patronize a 
system, which, under the mask of an 
insidious liberalism, subserves the 
worst purposes of popery and of sedi- 
tion; and also lend their aid to a pro- 
ject such as that to which we have 
alluded, founded upon the most en- 
lightened liberality, and aiming to 
diffuse the blessings of Christian edu- 
cation through the length and the 
breadth of the land. But all who 
have not joined themselves to Dr. 
Murray and Anthony Blake, for the 
purpose of multiplying a race of 
teachers, who may, as a faithful mirror, 
reflect the very image of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and be instru- 
mental in carrying into effect whatever 
that body may have most at heart, 
will, we trust, see the necessity of sup- 
porting an institute by which the efforts 
of such men may be counteracted. 





Nothing but the whole power of 
government, and the command of the 
public purse, could force the so-called 
national system upon the people of 
Ireland. There is not a single party 
connected with it, who would be at 
either the expense or trouble of setting 
it going, or keeping it up, if its exist- 
ence depended upon their own volun- 
tary exertions, or its revenues were to 
be derived from their own resources. 
It differs remarkably from most of the 
other educational societies in that re- 
spect. They originated in the sponta- 
neous benevolence of the individuals, 
or the societies, by whom they were 
established ; and they required little 
more than an honest countenance from 
the government, in the prosecution of 
their noiseless labours, There is no 
doubt that the work which they had in 
hands, was producing the best effects. 
Ignorance had begun to disappear from 
the land, and, day after day, an en- 
croachment was made upon the domain 
of priestcraft and superstition. And 
what have government done? They 
have withdrawn their aid and their 
countenance from all the Protestant 
societies, which had led the way in the 
great work of national regeneration ; 
and they have furnished popish and 
liberal commissioners, with “all appli- 
ances and means to boot,” by which 
popery may be reinforced, and the pro- 
gress of Scriptural education arrested ! 

But, after all, this iniquitous system 
would seem to be tottering to its fall. 
McHale and Murray are at daggers 
drawn with respect to the disposal of 
its funds. The latter accuses the 
former of having, through his brother, 
solicited a grant, upon grounds which 
were supposed to be fraudulent ; hence, 
he says, his anger because the grant 
was refused! The former rejoins, that 
it was very well known the grants 
of the board were made with but little 
care or discrimination ; that no great 
plausibility was required to tempt them 
to a lavish expenditure, as their object 
seemed rather to make a show of 
a prodigious outlay, by which the par- 
liament and the public might be de- 
ceived, than to exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in the disposal of their funds, 
by an honest and faithful appropriation 
of them! Moreover, he intimates 
that Murray had no right to accuse him 
of a desire to finger the public money, 
while he himself was trading upon his 
office as commissioner, and, while the 
table of the lord lieutenant, and of the 
other principal functionaries of govern- 
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ment, were covered with importunate 
applications for places for his needy 
relations! Such would seem to be the 
substance of the controversy which 
lately raged between these worthies, 
just as if they were mere common 
mortals ; but in the course of which 
each found it expedient to draw in his 
horns, as the public, it was feared, 
might tuke the word of either, for the 
character of the other; and both felt 
that neither would be a gainer by any 
further recrimination, Other symp- 
toms of a break-up are visible. Mr. 
Carlile has either retired, or been 
driven from the board. Rumours have 
got abroad of something very awkward 
in the state of the accounts; and Mr. 
Kennedy, whose skill as an accountant 
is well known, has also retired, it is 
said in disgust because his hints for 
the reformation of the finance depart- 
ment have been but little regarded. 

All this looks well for the cause of 
Christian education. The monstrous 
experiment has failed, by which priest- 
craft and superstition were to be up- 
held ; and the Protestants, if they are 
wise, should now combine, and by a 
united and vigorous effort for Scriptu- 
ral education, repossess themselves of 
the ground which must shortly be 
abandoned. The point of junction is, 
we think, clearly indicated in the new 
institution to which we have referred, 
and we earnestly call upon all who 
take the holy Scriptures for their 
guide, to examine it with an anxious 
wish that it may be found worthy of 
their co-operation. Upon churchmen 
it has paramountclaims ;—and, indeed 
upon all who do not adopt, in its ex- 
treme, the voluntary principle, its 
claims are such as should not be lightly 
set aside. The circumstances of the 
times, and the awful confederacy to 
which Protestantism is exposed, being 
considered, Protestants of ull denomi- 
nations would do well to consider the 
peculiar perils to which they are sepa- 
rately subject, and the advantages of 
that union and concert, by which alone, 
in our judgment, they may be enabled, 
«“‘having withstood all, to stand.” If 
this be wisely laid to heart, we have 
little doubt sfuatien such a Protestant 
combination, notwithstanding circum- 
stantial differences—such a “unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace,” as must 
soon secure us against impending dan- 
gers. Without such a concert, we 
repeat it, nothing short of an extraor- 
dinary interference of Divine Provi- 
dence can save us ! 
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And now, before we conclude, a 
very few words respecting the bearing 
of Mr. Wyse’s project upon the uni- 
versity. That establishment has al- 
ready been threatened, by O'Connell 
and the priests, with the fate of every 
other Protestant institution; but, until 
the appearance of Mr. Wyse’s report 
it had not been distinctly intimated in 
what manner it was to be superseded, 
Now, however, we clearly see, that the 
provincial colleges, (which would be so 
many beautiful multiplications of the 
image of Maynooth,) would soon 
begin to exercise not a few of its most 
important functions. The framers of 
the report say, that, as yet, they do 
not think it necessary to dignify the 
new colleges with the power of con- 
ferring degrees ; but it is proposed to 
make education, in one or other of 
them, a qualification for office ; which 
privilege, if the reader will only be at 
the trouble of supposing it at present 
enjoyed by Maynooth, he must per- 
ceive would empower the bodies to 
which it would belong, not only to 
monopolize all the education of the 
country, but to taint with the very 
worst principles the rising youth of 
Ireland. For, granting they would 
not be theological seminaries, they 
would be conducted upon principles 
which would make them work in har- 
mony with the other schools under the 
National Board; and the _ result 
already of the one experiment is quite 
sufficient to determine what, if it be 
tried, must be the result of the other. 

Let the gentry of Ireland Jook well, 
and look early to this. It is quite pos- 
sible that arrangements may already be 
on foot, by which the Protestant cha- 
racter of their university may be com- 
promised ; and it is certain that if the 
new institutions are suffered to start 
into existence, its peculiar prerogatives 
will soon be invaded. Are those who 
at present stand in its places of trust 
and importance, men in all of whom 
the public have confidence? Would 
it be a profanation to suspect any of 
them of such a hankering after the 
things of this life, as might betray 
them into an oblivion of their acade- 
mic responsibilities ? We know not; 
but they have in their custody the 
palladium, as it were, of the Protes- 
tant interest, and the mighty conse- 
quences that would result from its sur- 
render, either by treachery or by neg- 
ligence, would justify some extraordi- 
nary circumspection. 

And again, it would not be unwor- 
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thy of the heads of the university, to 
look about them, and see whether the 
utility of their noble institution might 
not be increased, and its sphere of 
usefulness considerably enlarged, by a 
few very simple and very practicable 
arrangements. Could not something 
be done which would bring the educa- 
ted classes throughout the country 
more into connection with it than they 
are at present? Would any injury be 
sustained by good letters, if the man 
who was unable to study as a member 
of the university, nevertheless, upon 
the exhibition of suitable qualifications 
had some subordinate degree conferred 
upon him, which might have the effect 
of attaching him to that learned body, 
and making him feel its honour and its 
interest as his own? Certain it is that 
the very class of men upon whom such 
liberality upon the part of our college 
would operate, the illegitimates, as it 
were, of literature, are the very class, 


as they at present stand, from which 
dissent and sedition receive their most 
able supporters. They have just been 
educated far enough to excite their 
vanity, and to pervert their judgment ; 
and it would surely be a good work to 
hold out to them such an inducement 
to carry on their education, as by the 
arrangement which we have suggested, 
might be 'so cheaply and so efficaci- 
ously afforded. 

There are a variety of other modes 
in which, as we humbly conceive, the 
utility of our university might be in- 
creased ; but we shall confine ourselves 
simply to this intimation upon the sub- 
ject at present. Nor should we have 
been tempted to allude to it at all, in 
the brief and summary way in which 
we have, did we not conceive that its 
best interests are, this moment, in pe- 
culiar peril, and were it not our firm 
belief that in the ensuing session a 
blow will be struck at its existence. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CAPTAIN TREVANION’S ADVENTURE. 


“Tl rit le mieux, qui rit le derniér.” 


As the day was now waning apace, 
and I was still unprovided with any 
one who could act as my second, I set 
out upon a search through the various 
large hotels in the neighbourhood, 
trusting that amid my numerous ac- 
quaintance I should be fortunate 
enough to find some of them at Paris. 
With a most anxious eye | scanned 
the lists of arrivals at the usual 
haunts of my countrymen, in the Rue 
Rivoli, and the Place Vendome, but 
without success; there were long ca- 
talogues of “ Milors,” with their 
“ couriers,” &c. but not one name 
known to me in the number. 

I repaired to Galignani’s library, 
which, though crowded as ever with 
English, did not present to me one 
familiar face. From thence I turned 
into the Palais Royale, and at last, 
completely jaded by walking, and sick 
from disappointment, [ sat down upon 
a bench in the Tuilleries Garden. 

I had scarcely been there many mi- 
nutes when a gentleman accosted me 
in English, saying, “ May I ask if this 
be your property ?” showing, at the 
same time, a pocket-book which I had 
inadvertently dropped in pulling out 
my handkerchief. As 1 thanked him 
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for his attention, and was about to turn 
away, I perceived that he continued 
to look very steadily at me. At length 
he said, 

“I think I am not mistaken; I have 
the pleasure to see Mr. Lorrequer, 
who may perhaps recollect my name, 
Trevanion of the 43rd. The last time 
we met was at Malta.” 

“ Oh, [remember perfectly. Indeed 
I should be very ungrateful if I did 
not; for to your kind offices there I 
am indebted for my life. You must 
surely recollect the street row at the 
‘ Caserne ?”” 

“Yes; that was a rather brisk 
affair while it lasted; but, pray how 
long are you here ?” 

“ Merely a few days; and most anx- 
ious am I to leave as soon as possible ; 
for, independently of pressing reasons 
to wish myself elsewhere, I have had 
nothing but trouble and worry since 
my arrival, and at this instant am in. 
volved in a duel, without the slightest 
cause that I can discover, and, what is 
still worse, without the aid of a single 
friend to undertake the requisite nego- 
ciation for me.” 

“If my services can in any way 
assist —_—” 
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“ Oh, my dear captain, this is really 
so great a favour that I cannot say how 
much I thank you.” 

“Say nothing whatever, but rest 
quite assured that I am completely at 
your disposal ; for although we are not 
very old friends, yet I have heard so 
much of you from some of ours, that 
I feel as if we were long acquainted.” 

This was an immense piece of good 
fortune to me ; for, of all the persons 
I knew, he was the most suited to aid 
me at this moment. In addition toa 
thorough knowledge of the continent 
and its habits, he spoke French fluently, 
and had been the most renommé autho- 
rity in the duello to a large military 
acquaintance ; joining to a consummate 
tact and cleverness in his diplomacy, a 
temper that never permitted itself to 
be ruffled, and a most unexceptionable 
reputation for courage. Ina word, to 
have had Trevanion for your second, 
was not only to have secured odds in 
your favour, but, still better, to have 
obtained the certainty that, Jet the 
affair take what turn it might, you 
were sure of coming out of it with 
credit. 

He was the only man I have ever 
met, who had much mixed himself in 
transactions of this nature, and yet 
never, by any chance, had degenerated 
into the fire-eater; more quiet, unassum- 
ing manners it was impossible to meet 
with, and, in the various anecdotes I 
have heard of him, I have always 
traced a degree of forbearance, that 
men of less known bravery might not 
venture to practise. At the same time, 
when once roused by any thing like 
premeditated insult — or pre-deter- 
mined affront—he became oust un- 
governable, and it would be safer to 
beard the lion in his den than cross 
his path. Among the many stories, 
and there were a great many current 
in his regiment, concerning him, there 
was one so singularly characteristic of 
the man, that, as I have passingly 
mentioned his name here, I may as 
well relate it; at the same time pre- 
mising that, as it is well known, I 
may only be repeating an often-heard 
tale to many of my readers. 

When the regiment to which Tre- 
yanion belonged became part of the 
army of occupation in ‘Paris, he was 
left at Versailles seriously ill from the 
effects of a sabre-wound he received 
at Waterloo, and from which his reco- 
very at first was exceedingly doubtful. 
At the end of several weeks, however, 
he became out of danger, and was able 
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to receive the visits of his brother 
officers, whenever they were fortunate 
enough to obtain a day’s leave of ab- 
sence, to run down and see him. 
From them he learned that one of his 
oldest friends in the regiment had 
fallen in a duel, during the time of his 
illness, and that two other officers 
were dangerously wounded—one of 
whom was not expected to survive. 
When he inquired as to the reasons of 
these many disasters, he was informed 
that since the entrance of the allies 
into Paris, the French officers, boiling 
with rage and indignation at their 
recent defeat, and smarting under the 
hourly disgrace which the presence of 
their conquerors suggested, sought out, 
by every means in their power, oppor- 
tunities of insult ; but always so art- 
fully contrived as to render the oppo- 
site party the challenger, thus re- 
serving to themselves the choice of the 
weapons. When, therefore, it is borne 
in mind that the French are the most 
expert swordsmen in Europe, little 
doubt can exist as to the issue of these 
combats ; and, in fact, scarcely a morn- 
ing passed without three or four Eng- 
lish or Prussian officers being carried 
through the Barriere de |’Etoile, if not 
dead, at least seriously wounded, and 
condemned to carry with them through 
life the inflictions of a sanguinary and 
savage spirit of revenge. 

While Trevanion listened to this 
sud recital, and scarcely did a day 
come without adding to the long cata- 
logue of disasters, he at once perceived 
that the quiet deportment and unas- 
suming demeanour which so strongly 
characterize the English officer, were 
construed, by their French opponents, 
into evidences of want of courage, and 
saw that, to so systematic a plan for 
slaughter no common remedy could be 
applied, and that some “ coup d'etat” 
was absolutely necessary, to put it 
down once and for ever. 

In the history of these sanguinary 
rencontres, one name was continually 
recurring, generally as the principal, 
sometimes the instigator of the quarrel. 
This was an officer of a chasseur regi- 
ment, who had the reputation of being 
the best swordsman in the whole 
French army, and was no less distin- 
guished for his “skill at fence,” than 
his uncompromising hatred of the Bri- 
tish, with whom alone, of all the allied 
forces, was he ever known to come in 
contact. So celebrated was the “ Ca- 
pitaine Augustin Gendémar” for his 
pursuits, that it was well known at 
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that time in Paris that he was the pre- 
sident of a duelling club, associated 
for the express and avowed object of 
provoking to insult, and as certainly 
dooming to death every English officer 
upon whom they could fasten a quar- 
rel. 

The Café Philidor, at that period 
in the Rue Vivienne, was the rendez- 
vous of this reputable faction, and here 
“le Capitaine” reigned supreme, re- 
ceiving accounts of the various “ affairs” 
which were transacting — counselling 
and plotting for the future. His as- 
eendency among his countrymen was 
perfectly undisputed, and being pos- 
sessed of great muscular strength, with 
that peculiarly “ farouche” exterior, 
without which courage is nothing in 
France, he was in every way calculated 
for the infamous leadership he assumed. 

It was, unfortunately, to this same 
café, being situated in what was called 
the English quarter, that the officers of 
the 42nd regiment were in the habit of 
resorting, totally unaware of the plots 
by which they were surrounded, and 
quite unsuspecting the tangled web of 
deliberate and cold-blooded assassina- 
tion in which they were involved, and 
here took place the quarrel, the result 
of which was the death of Trevanion’s 
friend, a young officer of great pro- 
mise, and universally beloved in his re- 
giment. 

As Trevanion listened to these ac- 
counts, his impatience became daily 
greater that his weak state should pre- 
vent his being among his brother 
officers, when his advice and assis- 
tance were so imperatively required, 
and where, amid all the solicitude for 
his perfect recovery, he could not but 
perceive they ardently wished for him. 


The day at last arrived, and restored 
to something like his former self, Tre- 
vanion once more appeared in the 


mess-room of his regiment. Amid 
the many sincere and hearty congratu- 
lations on his recovered looks, were 
not a few half-expressed hiuts that he 
might not go much out into the world, 
for some little time to come. To these 
friendly admonitions Trevanion re- 
plied by a good-humoured laugh, and 
a ready assurance that he understood 
the intended kindness, and felt in no 
wise disposed to be invalided again. 
“Tn fact,” said he, “ [ have come up 
here to enjoy life a little, not to resign 
it; but, among the sights of your gay 
capital, 1 must certainly have a peep 
at your famed captain, of whom I have 
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heard too much not to feel an interest 
in, 

Notwithstanding the many objec- 
tions to this, made with a view to delay 
his visit to the Philidor to a later 
period, it was at length agreed, 
that they should all repair to the café 
that evening, but upon the express 
understanding that every cause of 
oe should be strictly avoided, and 
that their stay should be merely suffi- 
cient to satisfy Trevanion’s curiosity as 
to the personel of the renommé cap- 
tain. 

It was rather before the usual hour 
of the café’s filling, that a number of 
English officers, among whom was 
Trevanion, entered the “salon” of the 
“ Philidor;” having determined not 
to attract any unusual attention, they 
broke into little knots and parties of 
threes and fours and dispersed through 
the room, where they either sipped 
their coffee or played at dominoes, 
then, as now, the staple resource of a 
French café. 

The clock over the “ comptoir” 
struck eight, and, at the same instant, 
a waiter made his appearance, carrying 
a small table which he placed beside 
the fire, and, having trimmed a lamp, 
and placed a large fauteuil before it, 
was about to withdraw, when Treva- 
nion, whose curiosity was roused by 
the singularity of these arrangements, 
determined upon asking for whose 
comfort they were intended. The 
waiter stared for a moment at the 
question, with an air as if doubting 
the seriousness of him who put it, and 
at last replied —“ Pour Monsieur le 
Capitaine, je crois,’ with a certain 
tone of significance upon the latter 
words, 

“ Le Capitaine! but what captain ?” 
said he, carelessly ; “for I am a cap- 
tain, and that gentleman there—and 
there, too, is another,” at the same 
instant throwing himself listlessly into 
the well-cushioned chair, and stretch- 
ing out his legs at full length upon the 
hearth. 

The look of horror which this quiet 
proceeding, on his part, elicited from 
the poor waiter, so astonished him that 
he could not help saying —“ is there any- 
thing the matter with you, my friend ; 
are you ill ?” 

“No, monsieur, not ill ; nothing the 
matter with me ; but you, sir; oh, you, 
sir, pray come away.” 

“ Me,” said Trevanion ; “me! why, 
my good man, I was never better in 
my life; so now just bring me my 
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coffee and the Moniteur, if you have 
it; there, don’t stare that way, but do 
as 1 bid you.” 

There was something in the assured 
tone of these few words that either 
overawed, or repressed, every rising 
feeling of the waiter, for his interroga- 
tor; for, silently handing his coffee 
and the newspaper, he left the room ; 
not, however, without bestowing a 
parting glance so full of terror and 
dismay that our friend was obliged to 
smile at it. All this was the work of 
a few minutes, and not until the noise 
of new arrivals had attracted the at- 
tention of his brother officers, did they 
perceive where he had installed him- 
self, and to what danger he was thus, 
as they supposed unwittingly, exposed. 

It was now, however, too late for 
remonstrance; for already several 
French officers had noticed the cir- 
cumstance, and by their interchange of 
looks and signs, openly evinced their 
satisfaction at it, and their delight at 
the catastrophe which seemed inevita- 
ble to the luckless Englishman. 

In perfect misery at what they con- 
ceived theirjown fault, in not apprising 
him of the sacred character of that 

lace, they stood silently looking at 
im as he continued to sip his coffee, 
apparently unconscious of every thing 
and person about him. 

There was now a more than ordi- 
nary silence in the café, which at all 
times was remarkabie for the quiet and 
noiseless demeanour of its frequenters, 
when the door was flung open by the 
ready waiter, and the Capitaine Au- 
gustin Gendemar entered. He was a 
large, squarely-built man, with a most 
savage expression of countenance, 
which a bushy beard and shaggy over- 
hanging moustache served successfully 
to assist; his eyes were shaded by 
deep, projecting brows, and long eye- 
brows slanting over them, and increas- 
ing their look of piercing sharpness ; 
there was in his whole air and demea- 
nour that certain French air of swag- 
gering bullyism, which ever remained 
in those who, having risen from the 
ranks, maintained the look of ruffianly 
defiance, which gave their early cha- 
racter for courage, peculiar merit. 

To the friendly salutations of his 
countrymen he returned the slightest 
and coldest acknowledgments, throw- 
ing a glance of disdain around him as 
he wended his way to his accustomed 
place beside the fire ; this he did with 
as much of noise and swagger as he 
could well contrive ; his: sabre and 
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sabretasch clanking behind, his spurs 
jangling, and his heavy step, made 
purposely heavier to draw upon him 
the notice and attention he sought for. 
Trevanion alone testified no conscious- 
ness of his entrance, and appeared 
totally engrossed by the columns of 
his newspaper, from which he never 
lifted his eyes for an instant. Le Ca- 
pitaine at length reached the fire-place, 
when, no sooner did he behold his ac- 
customed seat in the possession of an- 
other, than he absolutely started back 
with surprise and anger. 

What might have been his first im- 
pulse it is hard to say, for, as the blood 
rushed to his face and forehead, he 
clenched his hands firmly, and seemed 
for an instant, as he eyed the stranger, 
like a tiger about to spring upon its 
victim ; this was but for a second, for, 
turning rapidly round towards his 
party, he gave them a look of peculiur 
meaning ; showing two rows of white 
teeth, with a grin which seemed to 
say, “ I havetaken my line ;” and he had 
done so. He now ordered the waiter, 
with a voice of thunder, to bring him 
a chair, this he took roughly from 
him, and placed, with a crash, upon 
the floor, exactly opposite that of 
Trevanion, and still so near as scarcely 
to permit of his sitting down upon it. 
The noisy vehemence of this action at 
last appeared to have roused Treva- 
nion’s attention, for he now, for the 
first time, looked up from his paper, 
and quietly regarded him vis-a-vis, 
There could not in the world be a 
stronger contrast to the bland look 
and courteous expression of Treva- 
nion’s handsome features, than the 
savage scowl of the enraged French- 
man, in whose features the strong and 
ill-repressed workings of passion were 
twitching and distorting every linea- 
ment and line ; indeed no words could 
ever convey, one half so forcibly as 
did that look, insult—open, palpable, 
deep, determined insult, 

Trevanion, whose eyes had been 
merely for a moment lifted from his 
paper, again fell, and he appeared to 
take no notice whatever of the extra- 
ordinary proximity of the Frenchman, 
still less of the savage and insulting 
character of his looks. 

Le Capitaine, having thus failed to 
bring on the eclaircissement he sought 
for, proceeded to accomplish it by other 
means ; for, taking the lamp, by the light 
of which Trevanion was still reading, he 
placed it at his side of the table, and, 
at the same instant stretching across 
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his arm, he plucked the newspaper 
from his hand, giving at the same mo- 
ment a glance of triumph towards the 
bystanders, as though he would say, 
“you see what he must submit to.” 
Words cannot describe the astonish- 
ment of the British officers, as they 
beheld Trevanion, under this gross and 
open insult, content himself by a slight 
smile and half bow, as if returning a 
courtesy, and then throw his eyes 
downwards, as if engaged in deep 
thought, while the triumphant sneer of 
the French, at this unaccountable con- 
duct, was absolutely maddening to 
them to endure. 

But their patience was destined to 
submit to stronger proof, for at this 
instant le Capitaine stretched forth 
one enormous leg, cased in his massive 
jack-boot, and with a crash deposited 
the heel upon the foot of their friend, 
Trevanion. At length he is roused, 
thought they, for a slight flush of 
crimson flitted across his cheek, and 
his upper lip trembled with a quick 
spasmodic twitching ; but both these 
signs were over in a second, and his 
features were as calm and unmoved as 
before, and his only appearance of con- 
sciousness of the affront, was given by 
his drawing back his chair and placing 
his legs beneath it as if for protection. 

This last insult, and the tame for- 
bearance with which it was submitted 
to, produced all their opposite effects 
upon the bystanders, and looks of 
ungovernable rage and derisive con- 
tempt were every moment interchang- 
ing ; indeed, were it not for the all- 
absorbing interest which the two great 
actors in the scene had concentrated 
upon themselves, the two parties must 
have come at once into open conflict. 
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The clock of the café struck nine 
the hour at which Gendemar always 
retired, so calling to the waiter for his 
petite vene of brandy, he placed his 
newspaper upon the table, and putting 
both his elbows upon it, and his chin 
upon his hands, he stared full in Tre- 
vanion’s face, with a look of the most 
derisive triumph, meant to crown the 
achievement of the evening. To 
this, as to all his former insults, Tre- 
vanion appeared still insensible, and 
merely regarded him with his never- 
changing half smile; the petite vene 
arrived ; le Capitaine took it in his 
hand, and, with a nod of most insult- 
ing familiarity, saluted Trevanion, 
adding with a loud voice, so as to be 
heard on every side—* 4 votre courage, 
Anglais.” He had scarcely swallowed 
the liqueur when ‘Trevanion rose 
slowly from his chair, displaying to 
the astonished gaze of the Frenchman 
the immense proportions and gigantic 
frame of a man well known as the 
largest officer in the British army ; 
with one stride he was beside the 
chair of the Frenchman, and with the 
speed of lightning, he seized his nose 
by one hand, while with the other he 
grasped his lower jaw, and, wrenching 
open his mouth with the strength of 
an ogre, he spat down his throat. 

So sudden was the movement, that, 
before ten seconds had elapsed, all 
was over, and the Frenchman rushed 
from the room, holding the fragments 
of his jaw-bone, (for it was fractured !) 
and followed by his countrymen, who, 
from that hour, deserted the Café Phi- 
lidor, nor was there ever any mention 
of the famous captain during the stay 
of the regiment in Paris. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. * 


Dr. Watsn, the author of the book 
we are about to introduce to our 
readers, is no new adventurer in the 
fields of literature. His former pro- 
ductions have acquired him a European 
reputation, and his late account of his 
residence in Constantinople, is favoura- 
bly known to the readers of this Journal, 
from our Review, (Vol. 8, page 196.) 
As a cicerone to the beauties of Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus, then, we 


think Messrs. Fisher have made a 
most judicious choice, for it would be 
difficult to find an individual, who, from 
previous pursuits, and from his fa- 
cilities as chaplain of our embassy 
at the Porte, could have done the sub- 
ject equal justice. Dr, Walsh's first 
essay as an author was, we believe, his 
History of Dublin, an able and usefu 
work, which has been followed, a 
intervals, by his “Essay on Ancien, 


*Tue Turkish Empire Ittustratep. The Views by Thomas Allom, Esq., 
the historical and descriptive parts by the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D. M.R.I.A. 


late Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
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Coins and Medals, as illustrating the 
truth of Christianity,"—his “ Narrative 
ofa Journey over land from Constan- 
tinople to England,”—* Notices of a 
Residence in the Brazils.”—* Journal 
of a Residence at Constantinople, and 
Travels in Greece,” already alluded to ; 
besides contributions to various annuals 
and periodical works, not necessary to 
be specified in our present notice. 
But the great advantage Dr. Walsh 
enjoys above most persons, in his ca- 
pabilities for describing the Turkish 
capital, is, in addition to his fine 
scholarship, his prolonged official resi- 
dence at Constantinople, at the very 
period when, after the lapse of long ages, 
the enterprising spirit of the Sultan 
Mahmoud, enabled him to beat down 
the prejudices of his subjects, which 
had so long cut them off from all the 
benefits of European civilization and 
improvement. At such a period a 
residence in the Turkish capital must 
have been a position of great interest ; 
and when places long jealously kept 
sacred from the tread of the Christian 
were thrown open to him, we may rest 
assured that our author was not idle, 
and that the friend of the Sultan had 
many facilities over those of mere 
casual travellers. 


For nearly four centuries Constanti- 
nople existed without the slightest 
change in the manners of its inhabi- 
tauts, the maxims of the government, 
the political relation with other nations, 
or even the arrangement of its streets 


and buildings. The Turk, wrapped up 
in the mantle of national pride, and 
hereditary self-conceit, despised every 
kind of social improvement ; regarded 
any stranger who would teach it with 
suspicion, or repelled his kindness with 
disdain. The insecurity to life and 
property threatened equally by the fiat 
of despotism and the frequent outbreak 
of popular turbulence, deterred travel- 
lers from visiting Turkey with the pure 
desire of acquiring and extending 
knowledge ; it was but partially seen 
by the agents of trading companies ; and 
the diplomatic officials of foreign pow- 
ers, whose residence being little better 
than one of toleration, they maintained 
only a precarious intercourse with the 
Porte itself and the restricted com- 
munications with its subjects ; they had 
a narrow routine of duty, beyond 
which they could not safely wander— 
their reports amounted to hardly more 
than tales of the existence of an Asiatic 
city on European soil, resembling the 
product of a mighty necromantic pow- 
er, who, in some sportive or malignant 
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hour, had compressed into combinations 
materials incapable of amalgamation, 
They told us of their amazement at 
finding, in immediate contact with 
European objects and Christian modes 
of life, a vast town, and a swarming 
population, as remote from the orderly 
civilization to which they had been 
accustomed, as if they were in the 
centre of Asia, and pacing the streets 
of Bagdad or Ispahan; very few, in- 
deed, felt an impulse, seconded by the 
power of indulging it, like a Montague, 
to glean together, and send home facts 
concerning the domestic manners, the 
institutions, and the internal politics of 


the Turk. 


It is remarkable that when first the 
Turkoman abandoned his nomatic 
habits, and descended from his native 
mountains, when he overran the plains 
of Asia with his victorious armies, 
when he passed the barrier of waters 
dividing him from Europe, and had 
established a powerful dynasty on the 
wreck of the feeble states that had 
opposed him, he went on to change, 
to subvert, to alter, to reverse the or« 
der of men and things which he found, 
and then sought to perpetuate bis 
newly acquired dominion by fixing the 
impress of immutability upon the 
changes which he had substituted, and 
to cement, beyond the danger of future 
ruin, what he had built up, and to ren- 
der stationary what he had revolution- 
ized, verifying the adage “ Extremes 
se touchent.” 

But 

** O quantum est in rebus inane,” 
while the Turk, as an Asiatic, ad- 
heres to the usages and institutions of 
past times, with the tenacity of Oriental 
habits, as an European he cannot remain 
inaccessible to the lights and improve- 
ments which the progress of science 
has introduced into the western 
world, and after having long clung, 
with characteristic obstinacy to his bar- 
barian hereditary prejudices, he is seen 
to be even now letting loose his grasp, 
and seems destined, at no remote day, 
to supply one example more, that 
immutability belongs not to the designs 
or works of man. A flood of light has 
broken in upon him ; increase of know- 
ledge has shown the necessity for 
change, and the terrible energies of a 
giant awakened out of the sleep of cen- 
turies have at one movement oblitera- 
ted the inclosures which had artificially 
separated Turkey as to its moral and 
political limits from Europe. Mah- 
moud, after a perilous struggle for life 
and empire, has created unanimity in 
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his servants for the execution of his 
projects, by slaying every man who 
persisted in differing from him in opi- 
nion of their expediency, and has 
brought into action a new machinery 
of government, carrying along with it 
an influence upon manners, institutions, 
domestic relations, the useful and or- 
namental arts. A great change has 
already commenced in Turkey; all 
things, by the mandate of the Sultan, 
are beginning to be new there, where 
afew years since, to whisper of novel- 
ty would have been constructive trea- 
son. All things are there assuming new 
shapes, new culours—the objects that 
formerly astonished travellers by their 
distinctive peculiarity, are fast fading 
away, and the once unique city of 
Constantinople is verging into assimi- 
lation with other great cities, and its 
Oriental features beginning to dis- 
appear. 

It is true, there are circumstances 
connected with this noble city which 
no event can change. Its local beau- 
ties, which the plastic hand of nature 
has formed, will continue unaltered, 
Its seven hills, its golden harbour, the 
lovely Bosphorus, the exuberant ve- 
getation of the soil, will still exist ; but 
its swelling domes, its crescent-crowned 
spires, its taper minarets, the snow- 
white turban, the flowing benich, the 
ample charsey, the gilded arhuba, the 
light caique, the ponderous galley, all 
the characteristic singularity of Turkish 
architecture, costume, and conveyances, 
which now mark it as the only city of its 
kind in the world, will not continue to 
give to its streets and waters those 
features which set it apart from the 
rest of Europe ; they will probably pass 
away ere the present generation be 
extinct, and the future traveller find 
them only in the repertory of pictorial 
representation. 

We admit the value of the bronze 
and marble reliquiz, which convey to 
us an acquaintance with the forms, 
costumes, and edifices of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; yet they supply us 
with little more than individual repre- 
sentations, or separate and insulated 
objects, without the more interesting 
combination of “ accidents,” as painters 
term them. We admit their value as 
useful for illustrating history, and other 
important purposes ; but we imagine 
these might have been taught to us 
more distinctly and with greater intel- 
ligibility by paintings; a painting taken 
on the spot, and at the time which faith- 
fully and with spirit represented the as- 
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cent tothe Acropolis of ancient Athens, 
with groups of figures in the peculiar 
costumes of slaves and citizens and phi- 
losophers, would quickly arrest attention 
and occupy the memory. Had we a 
= so made of the Via Sacra at 

ome, with the houses, shops, and 
busy crowds in all the variety of dress 
and bustle of employment, there might 
there be exhibited, 


Capitolium 
Scandens cum tacita virgine pontifex, 


we might find there in the crowd, our 
favourite, Horace, interrupted in his 
reveries by the impertinent companion 
and his sly friend, Fuscus. Doubtless 
painted representations admit of vastly 
more variety than statuary; and the 
mutilated remains of that art still pre- 
served and visible at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, convey more precise ideas 
of their subjects than statuary could 
do, and infinitely more than the written 
descriptions of the very best authors : 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quem qu@ sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, 


As the faithful representation then 
of fleeting, but deeply interesting ob- 
jects, the present work has been un- 
dertaken, and has no slight claims on 
public attention. It catches the living 
picture while it is still visible, and it 
exhibits for the eye of posterity those 
actual objects which will soon have 
only “a name,” but no longer “a local 
habitation,” when the Turk, so long 
self-excluded from the sympathies and 
habits of the West, shall be received 
as a member of the great European 
family ; and as he will certainly adopt 
the civil usages, so we trust he will 
embrace the religious opinions of its 
members. 

The great obstacles to the pro- 
duction of a book like the present 
has been, hitherto, the violent pre- 
judice and exclusive jealousy of the 
Osmanli—any person who presumed 
publicly to take a sketch of an ob- 
ject before him, animate or inani- 
mate, did so at the hazard of his life. 
He was supposed to be perpetrating a 
forbidden impious act, subservient to 
idolatry, “making the likeness of 
things ;* or he was suspected of es- 
pionage, noting the strength or weak- 
ness of the city. It is among the de- 
cided symptoms of change that this 
obstacle no longer exists; the sultan 
himself has had his portrait taken, by 
an Italian artist, oftener than once, 
many of his subjects have followed his 
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example, so that permission being once 
allowed to imitate “the human face 
divine,” without imputation of violat- 
ing the law of the prophet, other like- 
nesses are taken with impunity. 

The first artist who has availed him- 
self of this liberty, on an extended 
scale, is Mr. Allom, the ingenious 
painter of Turkish scenery and cos- 
tume. He went, we believe, to the 
East for that purpose, and during a 
residence of some time in various parts 
of the Turkish empire in Asia and 
Europe, was assiduous to avail himself 
of every thing curious or beautiful in 
men, manners, and scenery. is pic- 
tures are not the hurried sketches of a 
man catching at an object, while he 
apprehends the yatigan of a janissary 
behind him. They are views of things 
selected with judgment and delibera- 
tion, and executed in security and at 
leisure. It is easy for any artist, under 
such circumstances, to produce map- 
fashion drawings ; but it is not every 
one who can seize upon the individual 
character of the objects; a draft of 
the human face may delineate each 
feature exactly, and yet be very far 
from representing the true countenance 
with its own proper expression of cha- 
racter. Our artist has not only given 
the similitude of his objects, but has 
captured the very spirit that animated 
them. When we look at his lively 
pictures, we feel as if we were actu- 
ally admitted into the interior of the 
mosque of Achmet, for instance, or 
were among the purchasers of gourds 
at the fountain of Tophana, or winding 
in slow melancholy through the cypress 
shades of the cemetery at Scutari. In 
this waking dream we have the plea- 
sure of knowing, that our visions are 
not wholly “airy nothings ;” the scene 
wherein our vagrant fancy has been 
busied, is a place of substantial reality, 
corresponding in every particular with 
Mr. Allom’s view of it, as several per- 
sons who have seen both assure us. 

The work is made perfect, by the 
insertion of an accurate map of the 
Bosphorus, Constantinople, Pera, and 
Scutari, on reference to which the lo- 
cality of each view may be ascertained, 

For the elucidation of Mr. Allom’s 
“ views,” they are followed by descrip- 
tions from Doctor Walsh’s pen. 

The letter-press matter which usually 
accompanies pictorial illustrations is 
little more than a comment to explain 
the drawing. It is mostly disregarded 
as being a trade make-weight to the 
plates: we should be grieved to find 





Doctor Walsh’s talents employed in 
that secondary way ; but we know him 
better than to fear he would harness 
himself in such a task—quodcungue 
tangit ornat—if it be the botanical no- 
tice of “a nettle,” or the natural histor 
of the spider.” He has availed himself 
of the opportunity of being concerned 
in this work, to give a condensed his. 
tory of the Porte, and the past and 
present state of the metropolis, He 
commences with an historic sketch of 
Constantinople from the foundation of 
Byzantium, continued to this time, 
closed with a chronological series of its 
emperors and sultans. He elucidates 
many obscurities regarding persons and 
facts in Byzantine history, in a manner 
which we know not to have been at- 
tempted before. As a specimen of the 
sketch we select his account of the 
assault by the Western Christians on 
the capital of their Eastern brethren 
of the Greek Church, both because we 
presume it to bea true history, and we 
expect to find it giving a fine corrobora- 
tion tojthe splendid eulogy pronounced 
by John of Tuam on the Roman 
Catholic Crusaders, in his meek, apos- 
tolical animadversions, dictated by the 
pure spirit of Christian love, upon the 
Bishop of London and the Protestant 
clergy. But let us read what Doctor 
Walsh says of these Roman Catholic 
Crusaders : 

« An invasion was now meditated from 
a quarter whence, of all others, it was 
least expected ; and the Christians of the 
East were attacked by their fellow-Chris- 
tians of the West. The Crusaders were 
called to arms by a warning which they 
deemed to be the voice of God, and they 
set out from their own homes to obey it. 
The sufferings they brought upon them- 
selves by their ignorance and presumption 
—the ruin they inflicted upon others by 
their vices and passions, could not repress 
the ardour of these infatuated fanatics. 
Three times had new swarms set out 
from Europe, and the miserable remnants 
returned utterly defeated, after desolating 
the country of friend and foe through 
which they passed. The fourth expedi- 
tion inflicted misery and destruction on 
the Christian city of Constantinople. 
After Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard 
had excited and sent forth a countless 
rabble to the shores of Palestine, Fulk, 
another illiterate preacher, issued from 
his cell at Neuilly, in France, and became 
an itinerant missionary of the cross, He 
commenced, as usual, by performing mira- 
cles; and the fame of his sanctity and 
superhuman power gave him all the in- 
fluence he could wish in a barbarous and 
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superstitious age; so that he excited a 
fourth crusade against the infidels who 
had, by their presence, desecrated the 
holy sepulchre. The former soldiers of 
the cross had suffered so much by their 
insane expeditions by land, that they now 
resolved to undertake one by sea; and 
for that purpose despatched deputies to 
the Venetians and the maritime states of 
Italy to supply them with aconvoy. Their 
request was granted, and a fleet accord- 
ingly prepared. 

« Constantinople had hitherto escaped 
these marauders; they had passed its 
walls without inflicting injury; but an 
occasion now occurred which gave them 
a pretext for entering it. The Emperor 
Alexius had deposed, and put out the 
eyes of his brother Isaak, whom he kept 
in prison, and his nephew Alexius, the 
heir to the throne, was a fugitive in the 
west of Europe. He thought it a good 
opportunity to avail himself of foreign 
assistance, and he applied to the leaders 
of the crusade to aid his cause. They 
affected to say, that the recovery of the 
lime and stone of the holy sepulchre was 
too important an object to be postponed 
for one of justice and humanity; but, 
tempted by large pecuniary offers, and 
calculating on the pretext of taking pos- 
session of the great city, avarice and 
ambition soon silenced the claims of 
superstitious piety. Dandolo was then 
doge of Venice; he was totally blind, 
yet he embarked with the Crusaders. 
Their immense fleets literally covered 
the narrow waters of the Adriatic; and 
they arrived in safety at Chalcedon under 
the convoy of the skilful mariners who 
conducted them. They mounted to the 
heights of Scutari, and from thence con- 
templated, with longing eyes, the wealth 
and splendour of the magnificent city on 
the opposite shore, spread out on the 
seven hills before them. 

«“ Constantinople was at this time the 
emporium of every thing that was grand 
and beautiful in the arts, science, and 
literature of the world. The city con- 
tained, it was said, two millions of in- 
habitants, and was adorned with the 
noblest specimens of statuary and archi- 
tecture, either the productions of its own 
artists or the spoils of Egypt and other 
lands. 

‘‘ The usurper, Alexius, arrogant in 
safety, but abject in danger, after a public 
resistance, fled from the city with such 
treasure as he could hastily collect, and 
the feeble Isaak was taken from the 
prison in which he had been immured. 
It was a singular and affeeting sight to 
behold the venerable doge of Venice 
leading to the throne the equally blind 
and venerable emperor of Constantinople. 


“Tt was now that the real character 
of the Crusaders developed itself. They 
claimed the promised reward for this act 
of justice and humanity; but it was in 
vain the young Alexius attempted to 
raise the sum he proposed to pay; the 
present state of the empire rendered it 
impossible, so that his Christian guests 
were glad to avail themselves of his 
inability and to pay themselves. In the 
language of the historian, ‘ Their rude 
minds, insensible to the fine arts, were 
astonished at the magnificent scenery; 
and the poverty of their native towns 
enhanced the splendour and richness of 
this great metropolis of Christendom ;’ 
they longed, therefore, for the pretext 
and opportunity of its pillage. A rude 
but vigorous Greek named Mourzoufle, 
who saw their designs, assisted by his 
countrymen, deposed the weak monarch 
and his son, who was now associated 
with him, and their deaths socn followed. 
With his iron mace, Mourzoufle stood 
the defender of Constantinople against 
the rapacity of the Crusaders, and at- 
tempted to burn their galleys. He was, 
however, repulsed; and after various 
struggles the imperial city—the head of 
the Christian world—was taken by storm, 
and given up to plunder by the pious 
pilgrims of the cross, and its fierce de- 
fender was dragged to the summit of 
the pillar of Theodosius, and from thence 
cast down and dashed to pieces. 

«« The scenes of carnage that followed 
are revolting to humanity. The Roman 
pontiff himself, who had granted a plenary 
indulgence to all who were engaged in 
the expedition, was compelled to denounce 
their brutality. He accuses them of 
‘ sparing neither age nor sex, nor religious 
profession, of the allies they came to assist ; 
deeds of darkness were perpetrated in the 
open day ; noble matrons and holy nuns 
suffered insult in the Catholic camp.’ 
As an instance of individual suffering, 
an imperial senator, Nicetas, an eye- 
witness, details what he himself endured. 
His palace being reduced to ashes, he fled 
for refuge to an obscure house in the 
suburbs of the town. Here he concealed 
himself, guarded by a friendly Venetian, 
in disguise, till an opportunity occurred 
of saving his own life and the chastity of 
his daughter from the ferocious Crusaders 
who were pillaging the city. On a 
winter’s night, with his wife and tender 
child, carrying all they possessed on their 
shoulders, they fled for life ; and in order 
to disguise their rank and features, 
smeared their clothes and faces with mud ; 
nor could they rest a moment from their 
pursuers till they reached a distance of 
forty miles from the capital, On their 
road they overtook the venerable patriarch, 
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the head of the Christian Church in the 
East, also flying for his life, mounted on 
an ass, and almost naked, Nicetas after- 
wards lived to instruct and inform the 
world by his important history of these 
events. 

“ Meantime the captors glutted without 
restraint every passion, They burst into 
the church of Santa Sophia and other 
sacred edifices, which they defiled in the 
most wanton manner. They converted 
sacred chalices into drinking cups, and 
trampled under foot the most venerable 
objects of Christian worship. In the 
cathedral, the veil of the sanctuary was 
torn to pieces for the sake of the fringe, 
and the finest monuments of pious art 
broken up for their material. It would 
be too revolting to detail all the parti- 
culars of these impious outrages; let one 
suffice. They placed on the throne of 
the patriarch aharlot, whosang and danced 
in the church to ridicule the hymns and 
processions of the oriental Christian 
Worship. 

“In those excesses it was that this 
noble city suffered its first dilapidation. 
The monuments of ancient art collected 
from all parts of the world were defaced 
and broken to pieces, not merely from a 
bigoted rage against any superstition dif- 
ferent from their own, but from a cru- 
sade of ignorance against whatever bore 
the stamp of literature and science. A 
cotemporary writer details particular spe- 
cimens of art that were wantonly broken 
and destroyed; and the present denuded 
state of the city attests, that the deeds of 
those barbarians were as destructive as 
those of the equally ignorant Turks. 
Their utter contempt for learning was 
displayed in various ways; in riding 
through the streets they clothed them- 
selves and their horses in painted robes 
and flowing head-dresses of linen, and 
displayed on them pens, ink, and paper, 
in ridicule of the people who used such 
worthless things. It was, therefore, no 
exaggeration when the Greeks called 
them Aygapparo xa avarda Beros Baphagos, 
‘ Barbarians who could neither read nor 
write, who did not even know their 
alphabet.” The Latins who thus seized 
the capital, usurped the whole of the 
Grecian territory and divided it among 
themselves.” 


After fifty-nine years of usurpation, 
they were driven out, and the im- 
pression left on the minds of their 
fellow-Christians by this rabble, is thus 
described, page 11: 


** As the ravages of their hands were 
irreparable, and permanent records of 
their oppression, so that the memory 


of them were indelible, it caused that 
irreconcilable animosity between the eas- 
tern and western people of the same 
faith, which has widened to an unap- 
proachable distance the separation of the 
two churches, so that it is likely nothing 
within the probability of human events 
will ever diminish it, To such an extent 
had it reached, and so deeply did it rankle 
in the minds of the Greeks, that two 
centuries after, when they were about to 
be overwhelmed by the resistless power 
of the Turks, they had rather trust to 
the tender mercies of the followers of 
Mohammed, than seek a perilous aid from 
their fellow-Christians, To this day the 
memory of these events is recent in the 
minds of the people of Constantinople, 
and it has generated a lasting hostility 
to the Latin church, which seems only to 
increase and strengthen with revolving 
years.” 


And were these the highly lauded 
soldiers of the cross? If our question 
must be answered affirmatively ; if their 
deeds were such as here reported, 
sowing the wind, and leaving behind 
them the harvest of the whirlwind; 
what wilt thou say unto us, confiding 
reader, for the facile meed of praise 
which we were bestowing on Dr. 
M‘Hale? We confess that we were 
mistaken in the simplicity of our hearts, 
“humanum est errare ;” we will lookinto 
our old books and try, for our and 
your satisfaction, to set the matter 
right, and to disabuse both—we will 
look into the journals of the day, 
though they are fallacious authorities. 
We find that the number of M‘Hale’s 
highly lauded Crusaders was one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand, without 
king or leader at their head. We find 
that they accomplished all the work of 
destruction in the East, ascribed to 
their pestilential power by our author. 
We pause to consider and to uscertain 
by what combining influence this vast 
number of men, out of almost every 
nation, were urged on to a speculative 
and driftless undertaking—our conclu- 
sion is—by the Roman Pontiff We 
pursue our inquiry, and ask for what 
end? We obtain no other answer from 
disinterested history than, “ the exten- 
sion of dominion and the return of 
wealth.” We sit long in sack-cloth 
and ashes, mourning over the fall of 
spiritual Sion, but hear ourselves recal- 
led from our useless desponding by the 
voice which saith, what dost thou here, 
are not these things written for thy 
learning? We feel that we are appoint- 
ed for present duties, and we rouse 
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ourselves to inquire into their nature 
and extent. We find by the chroni- 
cles of the day, that two millions of 
persons in this country are even now 
inrolling their names for the accom- 
plishing of purposes and objects, hid- 
den in the darkest obscurity of the 
future ; and what might they not effect 
if a modern Bernard, producing a 
parchment writing from the “Servus 
Servorum,” commissioning the “ faithful,” 
as he would call them, “ to pull down 
and to destroy, to throw down and to 
destroy, to build and to plant,” pros- 
tituting the words of God to an alien 
and base application. We have not for- 
gotten that “ conformity of doctrine 
with former times,” is one of the vaunted 
notes of the truth of that church, 
whereof John M‘Hale is a pillar ; and 
that the sum and substance of Papal 
jurisprudence, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Aira to this hour 
is found in the maxim. that the bishop 
of Rome is the supreme lord of the 
universe, and that neither princes nor 
bishops, civil governors nor ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers, have any lawful power but 
what they derive from him.” The 
ecclesiastical part of this maxim is fully 
acted upon in this country, and should 
the convenient season arrive—despise 
not Cassandra—the whole of it will be 
brought into active operation—the two 
millions, now glorying in the inoffen- 
sive title, as they think it, of Precursors, 
will be prepared to assume the name 
of Crusaders, or any other that a leader 
conducting them, “blindfoid at his 
will,” would impose. We quit this 
heart-sickening prospect of horror, 
crowded with undefined images of evil 
portent, to talk a little more of the 
historic sketch. 

It is a consolation to know that the 
eastern church is a fellow-labourer with 
ourselves in the work of the Reforma- 
tion, and we find many interesting cir- 
cumstances of it. The expulsion of 
images and idolatry, and the suppres- 
sion of monasteries, by Leo Isaurus 
and his successors; the translation of 
the Bible into Turkish, by Lewin 
Warner, the Dutch ambassador, and 
the singular firman issued against it 
in more modern times ; the confession 
of faith, by Cyril the patriarch, recog- 
nising the doctrines of the Protestant 
Reformation ; and finally, the curious 
fact, that not only the first Christian 
was the son of a British mother, and 
himself an Englishman, but the family 
of the /as¢ Constantine retired to. Eng- 
Jand when the Mahomedans took pos- 
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session of the capital of the Christian 
world, and their remains are reposing 
in a church in Cornwall. Thus, then, 
England—the bulwark of the Protes- 
tant faith~—gave birth to the first and 
repose to the family of the last Chris- 
tian Emperor of the Eastern Churches. 
In order to judge of the style and man- 
ner of execution of the views, we need 
not refertoany one of them in particular 
—all are beautiful. Were we to parti- 
cularise, we would point out the view 
of Constantinople, part Ist—the en- 
trance to Pera, and the interior of the 
mosque of sultan Achmet, for the im- 
portant transaction therein represented, 
part 2d—the entrance tothe Reception- 
room of the Seraglio, part 8d—the 
Aurut bazaar, or Slave market, part 
4th—the Atmeidan or Hyppodrome. 
But we are greatly pleased with the 
immense cemetery at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic shore ; the most striking and 
magnificent necropolis in the world. 


« Among the first objects that present 
themselves to a stranger entering Turkey, 
are the groves of cypress extending in 
dark masses along the shores, These 
are the last resting-places of the Turks; 
and their sad and solemn shade, far more 
gloomy than any which Christian usage 
has adopted, informs the traveller that he 
is now among a grave and serious people. 
The Turks enjoin the Jews, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Franks, to plant their ceme- 
teries with other trees, but reserve the 
cypress exclusively to themselves. 

«The cypress has, from early ages, 
been a funereal tree; the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, so considered it, and the 
Turks, when they entered Europe, 
adopted it. Its solemn shade casting ‘a 
dim religious light’ over the tombs it 
covers; its aromatic resin exuding from 
the bark, and correcting by its powerful 
odour the cadaverous smell exhaled from 
dissolving mortality; and, above all, its 
evergreen and undying foliage exhibiting 
an emblem of the immortal part, when 
the body below has mouldered into dust 
and perished; have all recommended it 
to the Musselman, and made it the ob- 
ject of his peculiar care. 

« It is an Oriental practice to plant a 
tree at the birth, and another at the 
death of any member of the family. 
When one, therefore, is deposited in the 
earth, the surviving relatives place a 
cypress at the foot, while a stone marks 
the head of the grave ; and the pious son, 
whose birth his father had commemorated 
by a platanus, is now seen carefully 
watering the young tree which is to pre- 
serve the undying recollection of his 
parent, Thus it is that the cemetery ex- 
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tends by constant renovation. Whether 
it is that the soil is naturally congenial 
to these trees, or that it is enriched by 
the use to which it is applied, it is certain 
the cypress attains to a majesty and 
beauty in these cemeteries, which are 
seen no where else; their stems measur- 
ing an immense circumference, and their 
pointed summits seeming to pierce the 
clouds, exhibit them as magnificent spe- 
cimens of vegetable life. Sometimes 
they assume a different form, and the 
branches, shooting out horizontally, ex~ 
tend a lateral shade. These varieties 
have been by travellers mistaken for 
pines, which the Turks never admit into 
their cemeteries. 

« But of all ‘the cities of the dead’ 
in the Turkish empire, that of Scutari 
in Asia, at the mouth of the Bosphorus, is 
perhaps the most striking and extensive. 
It stretches up an inclined plain, clothing 
it with its dark foliage, like a vast pall, 
thrown over the departed. It extends more 
than three miles, and, like a large forest, 
is pierced by various avenues, leading to 
different places. Such is its size, that it 
is said the area it incloses would supply 
the city with corn, and the stones which 
mark its graves would rebuild the walls, 
Two causes are assigned for this increase; 
one is, that two persons are never buried 
in the same spot, so the graves are con- 
stantly expanding on every side; another 
is, a prepossession unalterably fixed in the 
mind of a Turk—he considers himself a 
stranger and sojourner in Europe, and 
the Moslem of Constantinople turns his 
last lingering look to this Asiatic ceme- 
tery, where his remains will not be dis- 
turbed, when the Giaour regains posses- 
sion of his European city ; an event which 
he is firmly persuaded will sometime come 
to pass. Thus the dying Turk feels a 
yearning for his native soil; like Joseph 
in the land of Egypt, he exacts a pro- 
mise from his people that ‘they would 
carry his bones hence,’ and, like Jacob, 
says, ‘ bury me in my grave which I have 
in the land of Canaan.’ 

« Among the objects which distinguish 
a Turkish necropolis, is the stone placed 
to mark the grave. The island of Mar- 
mora, contiguous to the city, affords an 
inexhaustible supply of marble at a cheap 
rate, so that the humblest headstone is of 
this valuable material. They are shaped 
into rude representations of the human 
form, surmounted by a head covered 
with a turban, the fashion of which indi- 
cates the rank and quality of the person; 
on the bust of the pillar is an Arabic in- 
scription, containing the name of the de- 
ceased, without any enumeration of his 
virtues— the Turks never indulge in 


such panegyrics; the letters are in high 
relief, generally gilded with such skill 
that they remain a long time as perfect 
and beautiful as embossed gold. The 
stones which designate the graves of 
women have no such distinction; they 
are marked with a lotus leaf, and sur- 
mounted with a knob like a nail, and 
this is said to be an intimation of the dis- 
belief in the immortality of a female soul, 
as connected with their want of intellect, 

“ Notwithstanding the doubt thrown 
upon the subject, the living female sup- 
poses that, in this life at least, she is per- 
mitted to hold communication with those 
who have passed to another, and render 
such service as may please them. In our 
illustration a woman is represented enve- 
loped in her yasmak and feridge, per- 
forming this duty. On the grave is usu- 
ally a trough or cavity for the reception 
of plants or flowers, offerings of pious 
affection to the dead. Sometimes lat- 
tices of gilt wire form aviaries over the 
grave of a beloved person. Flowers and 
birds are among the elegant and innocent 
enjoyments of a Turk, and the amiable 
superstition of the survivor hopes to gra- 
tify her departed friend by the odour of 
one, and the song of the other, even in 
his grave. 

“In the distance is a Turkish funeral, 
winding its way through the solitude of 
this cypress forest. It is a group of men, 
for such processions are rarely attended 
by women, except those who have to at- 
tend on the dead. As it isa belief that 
the body is sentient after death, and suf- 
fers torment till committed to the repose 
of the tomb, funerals are generally hurried 
and sometimes with indecent haste; so 
in this, as in every thing else, the Turk 
is entirely opposed to European habits; 
the only hurry in which he is ever seen, 
is when going to his grave.” 


The relentless persecution of the 
janissaries is displayed also in these 
cemeteries. The sultan was not satis- 
fied with denouncing them as vampires 
after death, and having their bodies 
piuned with stakes in their graves, but 
their tomb-stones were every where 
attacked, and their representations de- 
capitated, and their turbaned heads in 
marble are seen every where rolling 
about the cemetery. But we have no 
space for further extract. 

We understand the work has been 
well received and encouraged in France 
and America. We feel great pleasure 
in contributing to its being justly appre- 
ciated in these countries, which have 
given birth and patronage to its author. 
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TuE same materials which, expanded 
into the shape of a book, attract but 
little attention, may yet form a good 
subject for a magazine article ; and Sir 
Francis Palgrave, who found some dif- 
ficulty in persuading any of the Lon- 
don publishers to venture on bringing 
his book into the world, though we can 
scarcely compliment him on success in 
weaving his truths and fictions into a 
pleasant romance, is a very instructive 
and agreeable essayist. The scenes of 
the days that have gone by are restored 
with a graceful hand. Our diligent 
antiquary is a man of just tastes and 
feelings ; he gives us, not alone the 
picture of ancient manners, but the 
feelings which then existed, and which, 
in the more rapid movements of mo- 
dern society, we fear are almost lost 
among us. The piety, that lived in the 
old forms of religion, perhaps still sur- 
vives the changes of institutions; at 
all events it is a delightful thing to 
look back and become for a moment 
what our fathers were; a delightful 
thing to look forward and strive to feel 
what this world may again become if 
the hurry of revolutionary movements 
shall ever cease. In looking to the 
past we can scarcely find a more ex- 
peeuee guide than our author: in 
is speculations on the future—a more 
dim and troubled scene—we feel less 
leasure in accompanying him, though 
e looks forward in faith and in hope 
as we do, but clouds and shadows are 
before and around us, and while some 
few great truths are unobscured, yet 
the effort to make visible more than 
has been revealed is a task to which 
imagination is unequal. If we at times 
see, or think we see, into that far land, 
there is no language in which to com- 
municate such visions to our brethren 
of mankind. When we say that in this 
- of his work Sir Francis Palgrave 
nas failed, we must add that no man 
could have succeeded. 

The story, which is a mere vehicle 
for description and sentiment, is short 
and simple. 

The merchant and friar of the nar- 
rative are no other than Marco Polo 
and Roger Bacon. In our days, when 
intercourse is facilitated by the steam- 
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boat, the post-horse, and the chaise, it 
is difficult to imagine the intense curi- 
osity which the arrival of a stranger 
from the East was calculated to excite 
among the secluded inhabitants of the 
little monastery of Abingdon. The 
sacristan had just informed the abbot 
of the arrival, in the neighbouring town, 
of a party of travellers from Cathay. 
Kindness as well as curiosity instantly 
determined the abbot to request that 
the way-farers would be pleased to 
partake of the hospitality of the con- 
vent ; and the message was courteously 
conveyed by the sacristan to the “ Sa- 
racen’s Head,” where the strangers had 
alighted. He found them in the yard, 
where the townswomen and townschil- 
dren were diligently engaged compar- 
ing the countenance of the principal 
person in the group with the sign, and 
conjecturing, from the strong resem- 
blance between him and the bearded 
effigy, that he was a spy from Bagdad. 
Some were listening with eager anxiety 
to the discourse of the strangers among 
themselves ; others touching their silk- 
en garments ; while the boys scrambled 
for the dates, almonds, and pistachio- 
nuts which the good-humoured foreign- 
ers dispersed with a liberal hand. The 
invitation was readily accepted. 


“«¢ Welcome, sirs,’ exclaimed the ab- 
bot, as he advanced to the pilgrims, when 
they ascended the dais of the refectory ; 
‘and what is the last best news from Bena- 
marin and Garbe? We are anxious to 
learn some fresh intelligence, for, as ap- 
pears by our chronicle-sheet, we have had 
none since just about the battle of Eves- 
ham, when we heard how king Muley 
Almanzor had been discomfited by the 
Miramamolin. And how stand matters 
at Constantinople? And how are the 
affairs of the Emperor Aijexis and his 
Griffons going on?’ 

«“* We have one of their eggs set in 
silver in our garderobe;’ exclaimed John 
Vinesaulf, the cellarer; ‘ please your 
seignories, as soon as dinner is served up, 
it will be filled for each and every of you 
with the best wine of Gascony.’ 

««¢ Hold your peace, you ignorant dolt,’ 
replied the abbot, zealous for the credit 
of the intellectual cultivation of his estab- 
lishment ; ‘ ye ought to be soundly whip- 
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ped at our grammar-school: the Griffons 
of whom I speak are not beasts, but hu- 
man creatures— Greeks, you jackanapes, 
who are called Griffons wherever ro- 
mance is spoken, But as for our griffon’s 
egg, it is, in truth, arare curiosity. We 
purchased it for twenty marks from Leo 
the Erminian merchant, a trusty and 
honest man, and not a pestilent schismatic 
like the Syrians, who took it out of the 
nest at the peril of his life, for had he not 
escaped, and he had just time to escape, 
before the return of the griffoness, she 
would have torn him asunder. When 
we first had it, sirs, this griffon’s egg was 
covered with coarse brown hair, exactly 
of the colour of the parent bird, as ye 
may see her pourtrayed from the life in 
the “Speculum Naturale” of Master 
Vincent of Beauvais; but when we 
sawed it asunder, different from all other 
eggs, it lacked a yolk. Your griffon's 
egg is hollow, the centre being partly 
filled with a milky fluid, whilst the white 
of the egg, which adheres closely to the 
shell, is sweeter than the almond.’” 


The abbot’s dissertation on the grif- 
fon's egg was courteously received by 
the pilgrim, who was evidently the 
principal person of the party. His 
complexion was so much darkened by 
the sun, that observers might readily 
have taken him for a Moor; but his 
regular features, and a few shades of 
auburn, still visible among his grey 
hairs, betrayed to the abbot his Euro- 
pean origin. All comment, however, 
was now interrupted by the appearance 
of the reader in the pulpit, which jutted 
forth from the wall of the refectory. 
This was the signal for dinner to begin. 
The lay brethren advanced, bearing 
the dishes, and chanting an anthem ; 
grace followed—and during the meal 
a homily was read. “ ‘To many of the 
persons present,” says our author, 
“such devotional exercises had proba- 
bly become only an habitual form ; but 
even as a mere ceremony, the practice 
of invoking the blessing of the giver 
of all good before we partake of his 
bounty, is infinitely preferable to the 
usage of shrinking from the mention of 
his holy name.” 

It was soon learned that the pilgrim 
had actually been a visitor at the court 
of Kublai Khan; and many were the 

uestions with which he was assailed. 

ut he not only had explored the con- 
tinent of Asia, but had also seen 
many of the islands of the Indian seas. 
He acknowledged that he never met 
men whose heads grew beneath their 
shoulders ;_this_occasioned some dis- 
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appointment, and threw a shade of 
doubt upon his narrative; but confi- 
dence and delight were restored when 
he was able to tell of having been 
among the Anthropophagi of Sumatra. 
The topic, however, which excited 
most attention was our pilgrim’s de- 
scription of the genial temperature of 
“ Ynde la Majeure,” where ginger grew 
in the very fields. His accounts of per- 
petual spring—of trees for ever clothed 
with foliage — gardens never desti- 
tute of fruit—and earth covered with 
perennial flowers, excited the abbot’s 
rivalry, who felt he could tell a story 
just as good. “ Your tale reminds me,” 
said he, “of a marvellous matter which 
occurred not long since at Cologne. 
Ye have heard of Albert the Great—” 

“ Well did 1 know him,” answered a 
gray friar, who had hitherto continued 
silent. ‘ Albert wrote so many books 
that it was said he might be burnt on 
a pile of his own works.” 


«¢¢ Would that he had been so consum- 
ed for a vile necromancer !’ exclaimed a 
portly personage, whose scarlet hood de- 
noted his Oxford degree, and who, in 
fact, was master Nicholas de Marnham, 
the vice-chancellor of the University. «It 
is high time,’ continued he, addressing the 
friar with bitter asperity, ‘ that my Lord 
of Canterbury should take cognizance of 
those caitiffs, who, protecting themselves 
by the habit of St. Francis;’ pronounc- 
ing these last words with much emphasis, 
and pointing at the friar's cowl ; ¢ act as 
traitors under this disguise; and with the 
specious excuse of pursuing the study of 
philosophy, practise the accursed arts of 
magic. Recreants, pretending to employ 
their knowledge for the benefit of the 
church, and proposing what they call a 
reformation ; a reformation, forsooth, a 
deformation, in fact, which will lead to 
the destruction of the faith and the ruin 
of the hierarchy.’ 

“Think not that I flinch from the 
charge of professing myself a reformer,’ 
replied the friar, with great energy. ‘In 
my letter to the holy father, I have boldly 
shown, it is true, that a reformation is 
imperatively needed—but of what—why, 
of the calendar? For by following the 
rules of computation now erroneously 
observed in the Church of England, we 
place the equinox about eight days after 
the real time, in consequence of which 
mistake we frequently celebrate the pas- 
chal festival, when the proper period has 
long since passed away. Why and how 
do I advocate the correction of this error, 
introduced by ignorance, and continued— 
shall I say venerated—by obstinacy and 
sloth? Assuredly it is the spirit of the 
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observance which sanctifies the comme- 
moration of our Lord’s resurrection, and 
not the astronomical precision of the hour. 
But, sirs, you know that we profess to 
keep our Easter on the new moon next 
after the vernal equinox ; and we main- 
tain that we are in the right, when we 
are absolutely in the wrong. 

«+I believe the point to be entirely 
indifferent; but we render it of vital im- 
portance by our pertinacity, in attempting 
to advocate that which cannot be sup- 
ported, And though the matter be not 
worth contention, we ruin our clerical 
character by fighting for the wrong side 
of the question. By our miscalculations 
we, Christians, expose ourselves to the 
ridicule of the infidel philosophers ; whilst 
it is our bounden duty to employ, in ad- 
vancing the doctrine of the gospel, all 
the talents which the Lord has bestowed 
upon us, The Jew, the Moor, the Sa- 
racen, all scoff at our inveterate stolidity. 
By opening Albumasar, they convict us 
beyond the possibility of escape. We 
cannot, if we wished to do so, keep this 
knowledge from our flock; when they 
become aware of our obstinacy they will 
deride us, and extend that derision to the 
doctrines which we all, I trust and be- 
lieve, equally and earnestly desire to de- 
fend. It is for the purpose of protecting 
the faith against scoffers, as I have fully 
explained in my letter to the pope, that 
1 am so anxious to stop the cavils of our 
common enemies, Let us defeat them 
by their own weapons upon their own 
ground.’ 

“ The vice-chancellor, whese naturally, 
or to speak more correctly, not naturally 
rubicund countenance, had acquired a 
nore intense glow from anger, now stood 
up, and doubling his fist at his antagonist, 
was preparing to reply. But the pilgrim, 
who had exchanged a whisper with the 
friar, interposed, and stating that he was 
desirous of hearing more concerning Al- 
bertus Magnus, expressed a wish that 
the abbot would resume the tale which 
had been interrupted by this unhappy 
controversy, 

“¢ Were I the Mayor of Oxford, mas- 
ter vice-chancellor,’ quoth the «ubbot, 
making a sign at the same time to the 
cellarer to hand the griffon’s egg to the 
personage whom he addressed ; ¢ despite 
of your privileges, your maces, and your 
charters, I would give you a syllogism in 
Bocardo, which should cool you in the 
gate-house, with bolts at your heels for a 
month, It is a shame thus to disturb 
good fellowship ; but a truce to quarrels ; 
empty the egg before it passes to his 
seignory ;’ (the vice-chancellor obeyed. ) 
‘ And now for our minstrel’s story. 

“*When the emperor came to Co- 


logne, Albertus, with great humility, 
prayed the honour of his company, pro- 
mising to entertain the whole imperial 
retinue to the best of his poor means. 
Much did they expect from Albert’s lore, 
nor were they disappointed. Every 
chamber exhibited new marvels. The 
first contained a costly cabinet filled witt- 
precious stones of mystic virtue, Here 
was the hematite, which stanches the 
welling gore, the many-coloured cameo, 
which alleviates the pains of child-birth, 
the beryl, which restores vision to the 
blind. Though young, the sight of the 
emperor is most imperfect: were a choir- 
book, written in the largest text, open 
before him on the desk, he could scarcely 
real a word. He could not distinguish 
the features of the empress, were she 
sitting on the other side of this table. 

«“* Albertus gave the beryl to the 
emperor, and desired him to apply it to 
his eye ; and how surprising was the effect 
produced by the occult power! The 
clouds which dimmed his sight were in- 
stantly dispelled; and whilst he gazed 
through the wonderous gem, every object 
appeared distinct, clear, aad bright as the 
day.’ 

’ * Was the shape of the bery) described 
to you by the minstrel?’ inquired the 
friar with some eagerness. 

«« Yes, and accurately, for he was al- 
lowed to take the gem in his hand. It 
was circular, and slightly hollowed on 
both sides—so slightly, that the spherical 
concavity was scarcely perceptible to the 
touch. But, of course, the shape was 
merely an accident, of no importance 
whatever. The assistance which the 
beryl affords to the sight arises wholly 


‘from the occult power, the essential virtue 


of the stone: is it not so, friar?’ 

“ The friar did not answer the ques- 
tion; he gave no opinion upon the sub- 
ject; he merely observed, * brother Albert 
is an apt scholar, and | conjecture that 
the section, entitled “ De Perspectiva,” 
contained in a certain treatise, written 
not long since by a brother of our order, 
who shall be nameless, has reached his 
study. On this oceasion your friend the 
minstrel hath retrained from poetic in- 
ventions; but pray proceed with your 
story.’ 

«In the next chamber,’ continued the 
abbot, ‘were contrivances which surpassed 
the skill of the fabled Deedalus. An 
eagle of brass flew down from the portal, 
and placed a crown on the head of the 
emperor. The imperial bird then soared 
again to the place whence it had descend- 
ed. Anda bee, formed wholly of steel, 
made three circles in the air round the 
company, buzzing all the while, and then 
alighted upon the emperor’s hand.’ 
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«“¢A story loses nothing in telling,’ 
said the friar, with a slight smile; ‘ es- 
pecially if it pass through the mouth of a 
poet, a minstrel ballad-monger. I learned 
from one of our brethren, who afterwards 
visited the learned Albert, that the brazen 
eagle merely flapped its wings upon its 
perch, and that the bee of steel, instead 
of describing three circles in the air, ran 
three times upon its belly round the silver 
salver.' 

« The abbot, much as he evidently re- 
spected the friar, could not brook the 
contradiction. He was crossed and vexed 
by these corrections. Guillemart Je Lo- 
sengier, a good man and true, as he did 
not scruple to say, had affirmed that he 
had seen the flight of the eagle and of the 
bee with his own eyes. 

“In a lower voice, approaching to a 
whisper, addressed to his immediate neigh- 
bours, the abbot made further remarks. 
Something might be heard about scientific 
envy and rivalry, and that the same spirit 
of detraction which induced the mere 
workman to carp at his rival in trade, 
was equally prevalent among philosophers, 
who, devoted to higher pursuits, should 
learn the practical lesson of soaring above 
such ignoble feelings, Little as the friar 
really deserved such a reproof, he felt 
that by endeavouring to put his host in 
the right, he had put himself in the 
wrong. The good folks who surrounded 
the table loved a marvel, or in other 
words, they loved their own opinions, 
they were provoked at being undeceived. 
The friar made no reply, and the abbot 
continued his tale. 

«¢ At the end of the second chamber 
was a small door, which Albertus opened 
slowly and cautiously. It discovered a 
low passage of rather considerable length, 
into which he introduced the emperor 
and the imperial retinue. The door 
was then closed, and Albertus informed 
them that their entertainment would be 
heightened if they would submit to be 
blindfolded ; with which request they 
willingly complied. The door was heard 
to open. Each with his eyes covered by 
a kerchief, paced along, directed gently 
and carefully by the hand and voice of 
their host, the emperor taking the lead ; 
and they felt that a very few footsteps had 
conducted them out of the gallery. But 
when, at the command of Albertus, they 
simultaneously removed the coverings 
from their eyes, they ascertained to their 
inexpressible surprise, that these few foot- 
steps had conveyed them at once to such 
adivae as you, sir pilgrim, were only 
enabled to reach by a toilsome journey of 
months, perhaps of years. 

««« Without, the cold of the season was 
so intense that the mighty Rhine was 


fettered by the frost, and laden waggons 
could pass from shore to shore. Yet 
what did the spectators behold? Above 
and around them hung grape in the most 
luxuriant clusters. Tuscany never pro- 
duced such vintage. The clear and trans- 
lucent fruit of these enchanted vines pos- 
sessed a beauty which nature never could 
bestow. On either side of the path which 
led through the bower, grew the fairest 
flowers of the summer—the rose, the 
honeysuckle, the jasmine, in the brightest 
bloom, and diffusing the sweetest odours 
through an atmosphere pervaded by genial 
and dewy warmth, and reposing in undis- 
turbed tranquillity.’ 

«“¢ And what took place next?’ quoth 
the pilgrim. 

«“« A right merry jest. The magician 
—I beg pardon, brother Roger—the friar 
now gave to the emperor, and to each of 
his nobles, a golden knife, and directed 
each man to choose himself a bunch of 
grapes, but to be very careful not to cut 
the bunch till he gave the signal. The 
emperor selected his bunch, so did the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, and all the rest ; and then 
lifting up their hands, they only awaited 
the word of command before they should 
sever the clusters from the parent stems. 
Albertus struck the ground with his wand 
—the charm was dispelled—and the em- 
peror and all the company perceived that, 
under the influence of the magical delu- 
sion, each, thinking that he held a bunch 
of grapes, had in fact seized his own nose, 
which he infallibly would have amputated 
without mercy, had not the glamour been 
dispelled.’ ” 


The joke which we have transcribed 
is told by Camerarius, and forms an 
amusing scene in “ Faust.” It was heard 
with delight in the convent. The friar 
alone did not join in the merriment 
with which it was received, though he 
was evidently amused. He compressed 
his thin lips and held his peace. 


«¢ Albert did good service to the em- 
peror by supplying his treasury,’ resumed 
the abbot. ‘It is said that Frederick 
sent him the vesper-bell which hung in 
the chapel at the imperial palace of Gel- 
lenhausen, and that Albert returned an 
equal weight in gold.’ 

««T have seen a far greater marvel in 
Cathay,’ replied the pilgrim; ‘for my 
lord and master—I honour him still as 
such—Kublai Khan, with more than 
chemical skill, can turn paper into gold at 
his sovereign will and pleasure.’ 

«“* Paper turned into gold? was the 
universal exclamation of the company, 
the friar himself appearing to participate 
in the general surprise. 
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««Even so; paper turned into gold. 
Throughout the vast dominions of Kublai 
Khan, the currency consists almost wholly 
of paper money. The paper used in 
Cathay is made from the bark of the 
mulberry-tree. This paper is cut into 
pieces of a convenient size. Each piece 
is in the shape of a parallelogram, rect- 
angular, but longer than it is wide; and 
thereupon, by means of small slabs of wood, 
properly carved and covered with a pig- 
ment, they print certain lines and charac- 
ters, each of which expresses a word. 

«¢ The coinage if I may so call the 
process by which the paper-money ac- 
quires its value, is performed with much 
precaution and ceremony. Certain offi- 
cers, appointed for that purpose, subscribe 
their names and affix their signets; and, 
lastly, the principal, who is especially 
deputed by the Khan, adds a stamp, ex- 
pressing his name and titles, and which, 
dipped into vermillion, leaves his mark. 
This process authenticates the document: 
and it passes throughout the whole em- 
pire. But I might have spared you this 
lengthened description by bringing the 
object before your eyes, for I have one 
about me. 

«« Here,’ continued the pilgrim, open- 
ing a splendid purse of yellow silk, upon 
which was expanded the five-clawed dra- 
gon, ‘is a specimen of Kublai’s money. 
The piece of paper which I hold in my 
hand, will be received in any part or pro- 
vince of Cathay, for ten bezaunts. There 
are others of lower denominations, the 
smallest being equal to a groat sterling.’ 

«« The characters printed or impressed 
upon the face of the paper are numerous,’ 
said the friar. ‘It might, in fact, be a 
page of a book.’ 

«“¢ Ay, and a very important page,’ 
replied the pilgrim, ‘for these columns 
of characters contain a chapter extracted 
from the criminal code of Cathay, an edict 
enacted by Kublai, declaring that the 
offender who counterfeits the note is to 
be punished by death.’ 

«“« But the value of this paper-money 
is merely ideal. Can such a rag be ac- 
cepted even by those heathen infidels, 
those ignorant votaries of Mahommed 
and Tarmagaunt, as readily as gold or 
silver, durable metals of intrinsic value? 
What use would it be to my lord the 
king, if upon my return to the treasury 
at Westminster, I were, instead of empty- 
ing the bag of sterlings on the chequered 
cloth before the chancellor, to present 
him with a handful of these paper leaves, 
saying, “ My lord, here are the proceeds 
of the talliage of the county of Berks for 
the service of his serenity.” In good 
troth the staff of the usher would soon 
come in contact with my shoulders.’ 


Thus spake a lean-visaged, crabbed-look- 
ing personage, who sat at the upper end 
of the table, and who was treated by the 
abbot, as well as by the mayor of the 
borough, in sucha manner as to show that 
they were equally anxious to display their 
deference and to conceal their antipathy. 

«You shall be satisfied, friend,’ an- 
swered the pilgrim. ‘The note is vir- 
tually money, for it buys money’s worth, 
as well as the purest coin. Every indi- 
vidual within the dominions of Kublai 
receives the Khan’s paper-money with- 
out the slightest hesitation or difficulty. 
Whatever merchandise you need, can be 
purchased by Kublai’s tokens, which on 
all occasions represent the sums denoted 
by them. The vendor never doubts their 
worth, and you may, merely by this pa- 
per, obtain the most valuable articles~— 
pearls, rubies, gems of every sort, or the 
precious metals themselves, gold and sil- 
ver, if you require them; but for the 
latter, it is more usual to apply at Kublai’s 
mint, where you may receive the value 
of your note in bullion. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that Kublai’s paper-money is 
worth even more than gold. If these 
notes become damaged Ly use, and you will 
observe that the paper upon which the 
characters are printed is very thin, the 
holder carries them to the mint, where, 
upon payment of what in my own coun- 
try merchants call an agio, after the rate 
of three in the hundred, he receives new 
notes in exchange; and on account of 
the greater convenience of the paper, this 
slight premium is willingly paid.’ 

“‘¢ Very different from your exchequer 
tallies, Master Griffe-de-Loup,’ exclaimed 
John Goodchilde, the mayor of the bo- 
rough, ‘In payment for five good bales 
of broadcloth, twenty quintals of wax, 
fifty fat hogs, and one hundred barrels of 
ale, supplied to our sovereign lord the 
king, for the use of his household, and 
amounting to fourscore marks, I received 
forty sticks duly notched, which, as I was 
told, would be duly exchanged for the 
amount in sterling silver, next quarter. 
But pay-day at the exchequer stands next 
in the calendar to Christmas-come-never. 
When I went to Westminster I was in- 
formed that the exchequer had removed 
to York. After a troublesome journey 
to York, I found that it had travelled to 
Carlisle. At last, after a desperate hunt, 
I caught the lord treasurer at Gloucester. 
But I made more haste than good speed.’ 

« «Was the Exchequer shut?’ 

««¢ No; it was open, and so was the 
money-chest ; for just before 1 arrived 
the last forty-shillings that remained had 
been extracted by my friend, Griffe-de- 
Loup, in payment of his quarter’s salary. 
Wo is me! I have been fain to sell my 
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tallies to Haquin, the Jew, for one-half 

of the debt which they professed to secure. 

Would that king Edward's tallies could 

be converted into Kublai Khan’s soft 
‘hd 

«+ But, Master John,’ retorted Griffe- 
de-Loup, somewhat nettled at this dis- 
closure of secrets of state, ‘you have 
forgotten to say how wisely and discreetly 

‘ou provided against any contingency of 
oss. A yard-wand reckoned as an ell, 
short weight, scanty measure, the deli- 
very of an article which no chapman but 
the king’s purveyor would have bought, 
and a higher price than any chapman 
except the king would have offered, will 
all leave a handsome profit out of the 
eight hundred clipped groats which Ha- 
quin has paid to you.’ 

«¢ ] will not speak a word which may 
tend to the dishonour of his grace the 
king, or to the discredit of my brother 
merchant, for 1 am also a trader,’ said 
the pilgrim. * Yet, be it known, that 
honesty is always the best policy. If the 
king cheats the dealer, the dealer will 
inevitably cheat the king. It is not so 
in Cathay. If Kublai detects the slight- 
est fraud, a hundred strokes of the bam- 
boo, at the very Jeast, will leave a lasting 
impression upon the offender. I recollect 
my dear and suffering friend, Hi-Ho, the 
richest Hong merchant of Nankin, was 
unable to sit on his chair with any kind 
of comfort during a whole twelvemonth, 
after the paternal chastisement bestowed 
upon him in consequence of the bad qua- 
lity of a single pekul of pepper, which, as 
Poo-Puh, the master-cook, affirmed, did 
not make him sneeze more than siz times 
when he opened the package: it ought 
to have made him sneeze seven. But 
Kublai only demands from others that 
probity of which he sets the example. 
The fact is, that the value of Kublai’s 
paper is based wholly upon good faith. 
Kublai is fully convinced that the viola- 
tion of any obligation contracted by or 
with any member of the state, rich or 
poor, is destructive of the first principles 
of human society. If he were, directly 
or indirectly, to commit or countenance 
any trick or fraud, such as refusing to 
receive back his notes at the value for 
which they are issued, then their worth 
would be at once destroyed. It is the 
-ctedit, the honesty, the truth of Kublai 
Khan, which is represented by this sym- 
bolical coin.’ ” 


The name and rank of the stranger 
were still unknown to the abbot. Ce- 
remony forbade his gratifying his cu- 
riosity by any direct question. It had 
already, however, appeared that the 
pilgrim was an Italian, and his host 


now hit upon the device of turning 
towards him the winged lion, one of 
the emblems of the evangelists which 
adorned the silver beaker, ledging 
him at the same time to the health of 
his Tartarian majesty. 

The stranger replied. “St. Mark is 
doubly my patron. He is the protec- 
tor of our invincible republic ; and in 
his patriarchal church, I, Marco, re- 
ceived his name. 

“ Tt was not,” adds our author, “ne- 
cessary that he should say more, 
There was no one person present who 
did not feel as if he were an old and 
intimate acquaintance of the traveller, 
acknowledged by universal consent as 
a citizen, not of Venice, but of the 
world.” 

In the gray friar our readers have 
already recognised Roger Bacon. The 
Venetian merchant's visit to England 
was one of business. He was engaged 
upon a luerative commission—the col- 
lection of out-standing arrears, due to 
the family of Peter de Aquabella, the 
late Bishop of Hereford. The friar 
who was on his way to London to 
attend a chapter general of his order, 
proposed to accompany Marco Polo 
in his journey thither. The offer is 
accepted, and they leave the convent 
together. 


“Friar Bacon's conversation was very 
singular. Sometimes remarkably explicit 
and perspicuous; he would often again 
become silent, reserved, and obscure. He 
would pass from the most sound experi- 
mental observations to a boundless ex- 
panse of theory and hypothesis: solid 
and correct reasoning would suddenly be 
Saulted, as it were, by a vein of wild cre- 
dulity; and the full and clear display of 
a philosophical truth would suddenly be 
succeeded by an inscrutable enigma. At 
one moment he appeared te pot you in 
entire possession of his sentiments; at 
the next you felt that he retired within 
himself, and laboured to deprive you of 
any indication by which you could ascer- 
tain his real thoughts. Marco Polo, 
therefore, afterwards observed that the 
friar might be compared to the prospect 
of a mountain-range, whuse lofty sum- 
mits are seen now resplendent in floods 
of light, and now shrouded in impenetra- 
ble mists, a ceaseless alternation of dark- 
ness and sunshine. 


“ During a considerable portion of the 
road, the travellers continued skirting 
along the Thames, scantily dotted here 
and there with heavy barges and ballin- 
gers; some drifting lazily down the shal- 
low river; others still more slowly punting 
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their way upwards by dint of pole and 


The objects which they behold sug- 
gest the subject of inland navigation; 
and the traveller tells of the artificial 
canals of China, by which the distant 
provinces of the empire are enabled to 
exchange their productions, the abun- 
dance of the southern regions compen- 
sating for the sterility of the north. 


«¢ Much,’ replied Bacon, ‘hath cer- 
tainly been effected by those distant 
nations, who at once afforded us an ex- 
ample and a warning—an example in 
stimulating us to exert our industry—a 
warning in teaching us to refrain from 
self-conceit ; and yet how little has their 
knowledge advanced, when compared to 
the wonders which will be revealed by 
the combined powers of art and nature, 
exceeding all the miracles ascribed to 
magical skill or necromantic art. 

«¢ Bridges unsupported by arches can 
be made to span the foaming torrent. 
Man shall descend to the bottom of the 
ocean safely breathing, and treading with 
firm step on the golden sands never 
brightened by the light of day. Call but 
the secret powers of Sol and Luna into 
action, and I behold a single steersman 
sitting at the helm, and guiding the ves- 
sel, which divides the waves with greater 
rapidity than if she had been filled with 
« crew of mariaers toiling at the oars. 
And the loaded chariot, no longer encum- 
bered by the panting steed, darts on in 
its course with resistless force and rapi- 
dity. Let the pure and simple elements 
do thy labour. Bind the eternal enemies, 
and yoke them to the same plough. 
Make the contraries unite, and teach the 
discordant influences to conjoin in har- 
mony. Aid the antagonists to conquer 
each other; and do thou profit by their 
mutual victories. True are my words 
though spoken in parables. Open the 
treasury of nature—above, below, around 
you are the keys,’ ° 7 e 
Time was when the hands of the captive 
crouching at the quern afforded the sole 
source of motion to the only machine 
then known toman. Time is, and the 
rippling stream and the rushing wind are 
made to assist him by their impulse. 
Time shall be, and the virtues of nature 
will bestow upon him an energy of resist- 
less activity. 

«« Whatever we now effect by human 
or animal strength, by nerve and muscle, 
or by the action of stream or gale, will 
be operated by a servant who will never 
tire, a slave who will never rebel, a vital 
force which will never slacken, never 
slumber, never rest, and susceptible of 
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indefinite increase. Easily as the beldame 
twines the single thread, ten thousand 
thousand spindles may be made to revolve 
in ceaseless whirl through night and day, 
Self-moving, the loom will cover the 
mazy web. The hammer, which even 
the arm of Cyclops could not wield, vi- 
brates like a reed through the yielding 
alr.’ » 


In such conversation the greater 
part of the day was past. Our author, 
who affects to transcribe his narrative 
from an old manuscript, tells us, that 
the travellers alighted near an oak in 
the last stage of decay, reduced toa 
mere shell, and hoary with mosses and 
lichens. But we must give his own 
words : 


« The huge trunk still bore a few ver- 
dant branches, whose bright and tender 
freshness formed a striking contrast to 
the decrepitude of the parent stem from 
which they sprung. The landscape of- 
fered some remarkable features. The 
tree grew upon a small hillock, so regu- 
larly shaped, that the rising seemed to be . 
a work, not of nature, but of art. A 
more attentive examination confirmed 
this supposition. Concentric ramparts 
and fosses environed the circular mound, 
whose form was distinctly seen, though 
their outline was entirely rounded off at 
the summits and edges by the compact 
flowry turf, with which they were as fully 
covered as the rest of the downs: thus 
affording full evidence of the many win- 
ters and summers which had rolled away 
since the soil had been disturbed. 

“ Other tokens of past ages also ap- 
peared. A tall, rude obelisk, of unhewn 
rock, surrounded by smaller pillars of the 
same shape and material, stood at the 
foot of the knoll. A cool spring-head 
above, welled out into a little stream, 
gliding through the rushes, steadily and 
rapidly, yet so tranquilly, that when you 
looked down upon it the uniform direction 
of the blades, vibrating in the clear fluid, 
alone indicated theexistence of the current. 
Indeed the tiny rivulet would, perhaps, 
have been unnoticed by our travellers, had 
not their attention been drawn to it by 
a slight splashing sound, like that of eight 
or nine pebbles successively cast into the 
water; and by the appearance of a young 
girl, who tripped away in very great 
haste, as if she had been doing some deed 
of which she was either ashamed or 
afraid. 

«¢ It is singular,’ said Marco Polo, ‘ to 
observe how identical these superstitious 
practices and opinions are in all parts of 
the world. In the recesses of Hindostan 
you find the same scheme of planetary 
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influences as our astrologers adopt, and 
the same class of spells employed for ob- 
taining a fallacious prospect of futurity, 
as are in vogue, in spite of all the denun- 
ciations of our prelates, in every country 
of western Christendom. The dark- 
o daughters of Java endeavour to re- 
claim an unfaithful lover by the same arts 
as the Grecian Amaryllis. And the tales 
repeated around the hearth of the Italian 
peasant may be heard on the banks of the 
Ganges.’ 

“« Rather say, it is not singular,’ re- 
plied the friar, ‘ that these superstitious 
practices and opinions should be identical 
in all parts of the world, since they all 
spring from the same common cause— 
man rebelling against the will of his 
Creator—striving to obtain that know- 
ledge which has been withheld from us 
by mercy—yielding to sinful lusts and 
wishes—and seeking aid and comfort in 
any source rather than in submission to 
the divine will. The spirit of this idolatry 
is universal. But the special form which 
it takes in the case of the jealous, afflict- 
ed, or forsaken damsel, who has just taken 
flight, is derived from the heathenism of 
her Anglo-Saxon ancestors, It cometh 
even within the letter of the fifth chapter 
of the law, which Canute the Dane esta- 
blished by the Council of the Witan, the 
wise men of England, and which wholly 
prohibits the fantastic ceremonies perform- 
ed in the worship of the greenwood tree, 
the rock, the flood-water, or the spring. 

«« Here, we have the very objects be- 
fore us. Race after race has inherited 
these delusions. These circles denote the 
place of sacrifice, as well as the court of 
justice ; and it is more than possible that 
this very oak hath whilome witnessed the 
rites of Paganism, If appearance and 
aspect can now be received as adequate 
evidence, one might almost maintain that 
the British Druids, of whom we read in 
Pliny, had cropped the misletoe from its 
boughs; though I admit that we lack 
sufficient proof of the length to which 
vegetable life may be prolonged.’ 

«« In some cases,’ replied Marco, ‘it is 
afforded by tradition. When Sozomen 
wrote, the pilgrim in Arabia was shown 
the oak of Mamre beneath which Abra- 
ham pitched his tent. And this memorial 
of the patriarch was felled, not by the 
scythe of time, but by the axe of the de- 
stroyer. ° * ° ° 

«“*The trees of Upstallbaum stand, 
like the oak before us, on the summit of 
a small hill or mound. And the spot 
where we now are, reminds me so strongly 
of the site where the Frieslanders are 
accustomed to assemble for the adminis- 
tration of their laws, that I might almost 


suppose——’ 


“ The friar, who had hitherto been 
quietly attending to this narration — 
though, by the way, as I have said before, 
he was not the most patient listener in 
the world—now suddenly silenced the 
speaker ; and anticipated the conclusion 
of the sentence, by telling him that his 
supposition was a certainty. ‘ For this,’ 
continued he, ‘is no other than Grim- 
bald’s oak ; beneath whose boughs the 
shire-court of this county, the earliest 
and most important of our national tri- 
bunals, is held at this present day.’” 


During the latter part of this con- 
versation, the suitors of the court had 
been gathering round the shire-oak 
expecting the arrival of the sheriff ; 
about two thousand persons were pre- 
sent, the greater part being little knots 
of husbandmen, each group deemed to 
represent its respective township, and 
one, who seemed to be the chieftain of 
each, though not distinguished in dress 
from the rest, gave directions to them. 
Their dress was a long frock of coarse 
white linen, with broidery round the 
neck, rudely executed in blue thread. 
Interspersed among the churls were 
many well-clad persons, possessing an 
appearance of rustic respectability. 
These were the jurors of the several 
hundreds. A third class of the mem- 
bers of the shire-court, were the 
provincial knighthood, conspicuous by 
their blazoned tabards and gilt spurs. 
They mingled freely and affably among 
the crowd. The abbot of Oseney, 
was seen ambling in on his well-fed 
palfrey, almost the only ecclesiastic 
present. 

A flourish of trumpets announced 
the approach of the high sheriff, Sir 
Giles de Argeutein, surrounded by his 
escort of javelin men, tall yeomen, all 
arrayed ina uniform livery, and accom- 
panied by four knights, the coroners 
of the county. The girl who had been 
seen by our travellers casting the spell 
of charmed pebbles into the stream, 
rushed into the ring to complain of 
wrongs done by her faithless lover. 


«“* My Masters,’ said the Sheriff, 
in a tone of great decision, and such as 
shewed that he would brook no contradic- 
tion,—‘ you must not listen to such 
idleness. You, John Catchpole, remove 
the silly wench from the court: and, if 
she continue her abuse of men of worship, 
silence her in the tumbrel, for we are 
bound to proceed to business concerning 
the whole Commonwealth. Even now 
hath the Porte-joye of the Chancery 
delivered to me certain most important 
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writs of our Sovereign Lord the’ King, 
containing his grace’s high commands,’” 


The communications from the king 
to his subjects, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, however they might commence, 
always ended in a demand more or less 
imperative for money, nor was the 

resent case an exception. King Ed- 
ward, greeting his loving subjects, dwelt 
on the miseries which the realm was 
likely to sustain by the invasion of the 
wicked, barbarous and perfidious Scots. 
Church and state he alleged were in 
equal danger, and “ Inasmuch as that 
which concerneth all, ought to be deter- 
mined by the advice of all concerned, 
we have determined,” the writ econti- 
nued, “ to hold our parliament at West- 
minster in eight days of St. Hilary.” 


“ Parliament!—The effect of the an- 
nouncement was magical. Parliament !— 
Even before the second syllable of the 
word had been uttered, a vision of aids 
and subsidies instantly rose before the 
appalled multitude :—assessors and col- 
lectors flitted in the ambient air. And 
whilst the sheriff and the other function- 
aries preserved a tranquil, but not a 
cheerful gravity, every one else present, 
high or low, earl or churl, as the Anglo- 
Saxon rhyme has it, seemed impressed 
with the common fear of the impending 
visitation, and occupied by the thoughts 
of averting or evading the blow. Sir 
Gilbert de Hastings instinctively plucked 
his purse out of his sleeve; and, drawing 
the strings together, he twisted and tied 
them, in the course of half a minute of 
nervous agitation, into a Gordian knot, 
apparently defying any attempt to undo 
it, except by the means practisea by the 
son of Ammon: but which, as the owner 
well knew by sad experience, would fail 
to defend the contents against the dex- 
terous unravelment of the cunning emis- 
saries of the treasury. 

“ Hastings tarried in the field. But 
the Abbot of Oseney forthwith guided 
his steed to the right-about, and rode 
away from the meeting as fast as he could 
trot, turning the deafest of deaf ears to 
the monitions which he received.—* My 
Lord Abbot, we want you!—My Lord 
trotted on.—* My Lord Abbot, we want 
you!’—vociferated the sheriff in a voice 
of thunder.—My Lord heard nothing, 
but continued his progress until he was 
intercepted by the Porte-joye, who, re- 
spectfully doffing his cap, and offering a 
salutation which the Abbot seemed very 
unwilling to return, attempted to serve 
the prelate with the much-abominated 
process, the writ of summons, by which 
he was commanded, all other matters 


laid aside, to attend in person at the par- 
liament, to treat with and give counsel 
to the king upon the affairs which should 
be then and there propounded. 

« Whether tenure or custom did or did 
not render the abbot of Oseney liable 
to the very disagreeable duty of taking 
his seat in Parliament, by which he would 
be taxed amongst the holders of lay pro- 
perty, was a question which had long 
been agitated, both in fact and in law. 
The name of the abbot of Oseney stood 
high on the roll of parliamentary pre- 
lates; yet, years had elapsed since such 
an abbot had been seen among the lords. 
Many attempts, it is true, had been made 
to enforce the attendance of the last 
abbot but one, abbot Peter; who, 
according to the tradition current amongst 
the officers of the house of lords, was 
what, in the technical language of Carey- 
street and Bell-yard, would be called a 
very shy customer. It was almost as 
difficult to execute a parliamentary writ 
of summons at Oseney, as it would now 
be to effect the execution of a writ of 
capias in the county Galway. Every 
kind of device was resorted to for the 
purpose of obtaining a legal hold upon 
the abbot, and these attempts were re- 
sisted with singular energy. 

“On one very urgent occasion, the 
lord chancellor did not think it beneath 
the dignity of parliament to despatch 
a master, William de Eyreminne, after- 
wards advanced to the rolls, and ultimate- 
ly promoted to the bishopric of Norwich, 
who cunningly gained access to the 
abbot in the disguise of a penitent. So 
far he was successful, but as soon as his 
errand was disclosed, the master received 
such a salutary discipline from the knot- 
ted scourges provided by the monks for 
the benefit of the visiters to the shrine of 
Saint Brithwold, as induced him to de- 
camp most speedily, adopting with entire 
sincerity the character which he had 
assumed. 

«“ On another occasion, it was reported 
that the messenger was agreeably surpri- 
sed by the unexpected cordiality of his 
reception. No obstacle was offered ; and 
the abbot, receiving the parliamentary 
process with much respect, delivered it to 
his Seneschal, telling him to take care 
that it was properly returned. The 
summoning officer was then shown into 
a ‘parloir,’ and kindly requested to take 
a meal previous to the resumption of his 
journey. The dish was brought up and 
placed before him. Well did he augur 
from the amplitude of the cover,—but, 
when the towering dome was removed, 
it displayed a mess far more novel than 
inviting,—the parchment writ fried in the 
wax of the great seal. Before he could 
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recover from his surprise, the attendants 
disappeared, the door closed, and the key 
turned; and, amidst the loud shouts of 
laughter from without, he heard the 
voice of the pitanciary, declaring that he 
should never taste a second course until 
he had done justice to the first, the 
dainty dish set before him upon the table. 
And the threat was carried into effect 
without the slightest mitigation; for of 
no other food did he partake, neither 
bite nor sup could he obtain, until, after 
two whole days of solitude and abstinence, 
the cravings of hunger compelled the un- 
lucky representative of the Chancery to 
swallow both the affront and the process.” 


These recollections did not frighten 
the Porte-joye, perhaps they animated 
him with the mixed feeling of revenge 
for past insults, as well as the desire to 
do his duty. He seized the pulfrey’s 
rein with one hand, with the other he 
attempted to force the writ into the 
abbot'’s hand, 

The abbot pleaded certain putents 
exempting him from attendance on 
parliament, or from giving any advice 
or counsel to the king, his heirs or 
successors, on any matter whatso- 
ever,—*“ Well do I know,” he added, 
“how anxious my lord chancellor is 
to fill the parliament house with the 
like of me ; but with this patent I defy 
him—let him do his worst I won't come 
to parliament.” 

Phe Porte-joye muttered something 
of a commission of rebellion, 


« But all further discussion between 
those parties was prevented by the high 
sheriff, who commanded his clerk to 
read the whole of the writ, by which he 
was commanded ‘ to cause two knights 
to be elected for the shire; and from 
every city within his bailiwick two 
citizens; and from every borough two bur- 
gesses, all of the more discreet and wiser 
sort, and to cause them to come before the 
king in his parliament at the before-men- 
tioned place and day, with full powers from 
their respective communities, to perform 
and consent to such matters as by common 
counsel shall be then and there ordained ; 
and this you will in no wise omit, as you 
will answer at your peril.’” 


The anxiety to escape all interfe- 
rence in the election was strongly 
manifested by the spokesman of the 
assembled rustics. The sheriffs con- 
trive to win over to their party the 
most clamorous of the brawlers, and 
Sir Richard de Pogeys is declared to 
be chosen as one of the representatives. 

Sir Richard is called upon to give 


good bail,—i.e. two substantial free. 
holders, —“ that he will duly attend in 
his place among the commons, accor- 
ding to the usage of parliament.” 

Sir Richard, before the words were 
well uttered, was already galloping 
at full speed across the fields. An 
unsuccessful chase after him, by the 
bailiffs, is described, and Sir Francis 
Palgrave, from an office copy of the 
sheriff's special return to the writ, 
records the escape of Sir Richard into 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

After the excitement subsides, the 
sheriff contrives, by a juggle, to de- 
clare Sir Thomas de Turbervilie the 
second member. 


« This declaration excited a universal 
outcry of discontent and indignation 
amongst the shiresmen. They whooped, 
scolded, groaned; and John Trafford, 
again acting as spokesman, loudly accused 
the sheriff with jobbing and collusion, 
employing the most uncourteous and un- 
measured language. ‘It is a repetition 
of the fraud and deceit which you prac- 
tised at the last parliament, when you 
levied seven pounds sterling for the wages 
of your ally and cater-cousin, Sir Mar. 
maduke Vavasour, being at the enormous 
rate of four shillings and eight pence a 
day—two groats above the settled allow- 
ance—whereas he was never duly elected 
by us, and we could have hired as good 
a member, ay, and a better one, who 
would have been glad to do all the work 
of the county for five pounds, yea, even 
five marks, and who would have agreed 
in the lump, to accept the said sum for 
all his expenses going and returning, 
and for all his keep at Westminster, let 
the parliament sit as long as it might— 
yea, even for a whole month.’ Voices 
were rising louder and louder, and there 
was every appearance of a new storm. 
But the banner of Sir Giles de Argentein, 
emblazoned with the bearing allusive to 
his name—the three cups of silver—was 
elevated, the trumpets sounded, the hor- 
ses were in motion, and the spearmen 
and knights, closing round the sheriff, 
pierced through the crowd, and the 
meeting was dissolved.” 


Our travellers, after witnessing this 
scene, proceed to London. They are 
fortunate enough to see the election of 
a lord-mayor, and the funeral of an 
alderman. Our author indulges in a 
detailed account of his theory of the 
civic rights of Aldermanbury, and takes 
some pains to prove that the aldermen 
were the representatives of an ancient 
and remote victorious race, and the 
citizens at large the descendants of a 
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vanquished race—a mixed, plebeian, 
multitude. The office of alderman 
descended from father to son, and 
might be the subject of sale if the son 
were disposed to. alienate his birth- 
right ; in fact the aldermanship was 
more like a barony or manor, with its 
appurtenant jurisdiction, than a corpo- 
ration office. A power, however, of ob- 
taining the office of aldermun by election 
even then existed, andin thestruggles of 
the free citizens of London, and of those 
whom marriage or apprenticeship en- 


. franchised, are we to trace the first 


germs of that liberty which is certainly 
a greater practical blessing, as now un- 
derstood and enjoyed in England, than 
ever elsewhere on the face of the 
earth. The whole condition of society 
was ultimately altered by elements 
which it is not difficult to exhibit in 
analyzing the constitution of the 
ancient guilds or incorporations of 
craftsmen. The condition of the ap- 
prentice—a state between servitude 
and freedom, involving the relation of 
master and pupil, as well as something 
of the famudus of the old universities— 
was one that, beyond all controversy, 
in those days prepared the young 
man in the best possible way for the 
future exercise of the duties of his 
station. The tendencies of trade to 
create something like the inferior castes 
in Hindostan, where particular occupa- 
tions become hereditary, were cor- 
rected, on the one hand, by the prin- 
ciple of adoption which apprenticeship 
involves, and, on the other, by the 
eligibility to high office and rank, 
which was among the important pri- 
vileges of those who had thus earned 
their freedom. The admission of the 
apprentice into the guild, was evidence 
of his good conduct during that period 
of life in which the moral character is 
formed; and the relation in which he 
and his master stood, during the five 
or seven years of youth passing into 
the stage of manhood, was one calcu- 
lated to influence the mind in that 
“twilight-time ’twixt good and ill,” 
by better elements than those that 
enter into the calculations of profit and 
gain of the mere political economist. 
The operative, through this kindly re- 
lation, belonged to the same order as 
his employer. “In old time,” says our 
author, “the workman was the ‘drother, 
the ‘compagnon, the ‘gesell’ of his 
employer ; perhaps poorer in purse, 
inferior in station, younger in age, but 
all united by the most kindly and 
social bonds, They repeated the same 


creed, met in the same church, lighted 
their lamp before the same altar, feasted 
at the same board. Thus they con- 
stituted the elements of that burgher 
aristocracy, which equally withstood 
the levelling anarchy of the infuriated 
peasantry, and yet, at the same time, 
assisted in destroying the abuses which 
had sprung out of the servitude of the 
soil.” The advantages of this system, 
common to all the states of Europe, 
were the subject of conversation with 
our travellers, when the discussion was 
interrupted by the arrival of Sir Wil- 
liam de Ormsby, the chief justice of 
the king’s bench. The travellers are 
conducted to the guild-hall, at the 
moment the sergeants were compelling, 
by main force, a manacled criminal to 
stand at the bar. 

The malefactor had been appre- 
hended in the very act of cutting a 
purse from the girdle of Sir John de 
Stapleford, vicar-general of the bishop 
of Winchester. The chief justice, 
according to the severe laws of the 
day, intimated to the officers that, as 
he had been taken in the fact, and/as 
they therefore might—and, indeed, 
ought—to have struck off the head 
of the prisoner before the conduit, it 
was unnecessary thus to have given the 
court the trouble of passing judgment. 
“ Let him be hanged upon the elms at 
Tyburn,” said Sir William. As the 
sergeants dragged him across the 
threshold, he clung toa pillar which 
divided the portal, shrieking, in a 
voice of agony—*“ I demand of holy 
church the benefit of my clergy.” The 
vicar-general, who had through the 
proceedings exhibited manifest dis- 
tress at his enforced participation in 
the scene, produced his breviary for 
the purpose of trying the truth of the 

lea. 

He held the page close to the eyes 
of the kneeling prisoner. The blood- 
less lips were seen to move—“ Legit 
ut clericus,” exclaimed the good priest, 
and the declaration freed the criminal 
from death, though not from captivity, 
and the severe punishments of the 
church, which were, however, adminis- 
tered in mercy, and in the hope of thus 
promoting the amendment of the 
offender, and leading the transgressor 
to repentance, 

Our travellers witness other trials. 
In one case the culprit “ wages his 
law as a freeman of London, as one of 
the burgesses to whom it is granted 
by the Conqueror, that they should be 
uorvh the same law as in the days of 
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good King Edward. Therefore he is 
entitled to refute the accusation by the 
declaration of his friends. Seven shall 
be the compurgators chosen and named 
by the prisoner, according to the old 
Leaietieans law. If they all concur 
in testifying his innocence—if their 
oath declares him guiltless—he is 
quitted for ever of the transgression 
which the king has laid to his charge.” 

The plea is overruled—a jury of the 
witnesses to the fact is sworn, and give 
in their vere dictum or verdict—the 
summing up of their own testimony. 
The verdict, which is special, finds 
some half dozen facts very unfavourable 
to the prisoner in addition to that 
which would alone seem to be the 
issue they had to try. When the 
culprit is asked why judgment be not 
passed against him, his counsel is 
allowed to insist that “the indictment 
is altogether void, inasmuch as the 
prisoner has been forced, by artifice 
and deception, from the sanctuary of 
the Black friars.” 

This defence was so far effectual, 
that, like the plea of clergy, it saved 
the culprit’s life. “ Bare-headed, bare- 
footed, ungirt, and a white cross placed 
in his hand, he was sent forth on his 
painful pilgrimage. Neither turning to 
the right or to the left, he proceeded 
to Dover, as the nearest seaport, and 
there embarking, he abjured the realin 
for ever.” The trial of some minor 
offences concludes the third chapter of 
this antiquarian novel. 


The next chapter is entitled “ Par- 
liament.” It is not quite equal to the 
last, and the subject is one which cannot 
easily be discussed within the limits to 
which Sir Francis Palgrave has con- 
fined himself. The most valuable part 
of it isa highly picturesque description 
of the contests between the archbishops 
of York and Canterbury, and their re- 
spective standard-bearers and atten- 
dants, for precedence on their way to 
the parliament-house. 

The chapter entitled “The Friar’s 
Study” is a curious picture of thelearning 
of the middle ages ; and the next and 
last embodies Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
own speculations on the tendency of 
the studies at present popular. His 
anticipations are oppressive and dis- 
heartening. We trust that he is wrong 
in his bodings of evil. The progress 
of society has been, through the whole 
history of man, from good onward to 
good—severer trials, no doubt, in each 
advancing stage, but in each for the 
species and for the individual higher 
triumphs,—evil for ever existing and for 
ever overruled and conquered, and lost 
in higher good, which, but for the 
evil—we say it in hesitation, and reve- 
rentially—were, perhaps, impossible,— 
the trials being in all cases proofs of 
man’s increased strength—and pledges 
of the continuing support of Him 
whose children we are, and who will 
not suffer us to be tempted above our 
powers of resistance. 


FEMALE PORTRAITS. 
NO. L— “AUNT EMILY.” 
INTRODUCTION. 


I nave seldom had the momentary shock which an ample black seal infallibly 
occasions, more agreeably compensated, than by the invitation I lately received, 
to accompany a valued young friend in taking possession of a noble family 
inheritance, which had unexpectedly opened to him by the death of a very 
worthless relation. 

For centuries—almost since the Conquest—the name of S had been 
handed down irreproachably, iu a line, “all the sons of which were brave, and 
all the daughters virtuous”—so that it was with more than a father’s usually 
outraged feelings in similar cases, that Sir John S beheld its spotless 
escutcheon first stained by the reckless ee of his own eldest son, and 
the blot then, as it were perpetuated, by his disgraceful union with a woman of 
abandoned character. 

The birth of an heir to this inauspicious marriage had been marked (for the 
first time in the annals of S Hall) with no even external rejoicings. The 
grandfather’s sick heart recoiled from the usually grateful title ; and the grey- 
haired servants saw little cause for exultation, in fe intrusion into the family 











with which they had long been identified, of what they termed, in their homely 
phraseology, “a bird of a bad nest.” 
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Nor were their prognostics unverified. Old Sir John went down to the 
grave, unconsoled by one gleam of amendment in his reprobate heir; and 
baffled in repeated attempts to rescue from similar degradation the unfortunate 
boy who was destined to succeed both. The only subject of congratulation 
(and a sad one!) in the whole affair, was the early desertion of her husband by 
his profligate mother, which secured the family against a further progeny of 
congenial disposition and promise. It is a dreadful thought when the only 
tacit hope of redemption for an ancient house lies in the death of the heir to 
its honors ; and a rare thing to have that hope realized—for the proverb, that 
“ill weeds grow apace,” does not always, alas! involve the concomitant of their 
early decay ! 

It was thus, however, with young William S——. Premature initiation into 
his father’s vices cut him off while that father was yet almost in the prime of 
life ; and the decease, about the same time, of his unhappy mother, opened for 
Sir George the way to a second marriage, by which all the chance my young 
friend possessed of the succession would in all probability have been for ever 
blighted. A slave for wealth and title, even when burdened with a profligate 
incumbent, is ever readily found ; and all the preliminaries were settled with a 
city heiress—nay, even (with a mockery of kindness) the heir presumptive— 
Sir George’s nephew by an only sister—had been invited to S Hall, to 
witness the ceremony which might close its possession against him for ever, 
when a fit of apoplexy, brought on by a course of civic banqueting among his 
intended bride’s connexions, carried off the prematurely aged bridegroom, and 
left his young heir the striking task of conducting obsequies, when he had been 
summoned to witness nuptials. 

It was an office in which, of course, he felt a novice, and there were many 
circumstances in his new position which made the young and diffident baronet 
cling on the occasion to a friend. I was selected, perhaps from being just so 
much older than himself as to have acquired experience of the world without 
a sufficient disparity in our ages to produce formality, or stifle implicit con- 
fidence. 

I flew to obey his summons with an alacrity which, on any other similar 
occasion, would have been unfeeling. But regret for Sir George (even had 
I ever seen him) was out of the question ; and it was not till the beautiful “ hope 
in death” of the church service awakened—by its awful incongruity with the 
life and habits of the deceased—thoughts of Christian pity for the unimportant 
prodigal, that I could share the subdued and sobered feelings with which one 
of the most amiable and disinterested of youths entered on his brilliant pos- 
sessions, 

They were just such as to realize not only the natural wishes of mankind for 
affluence and distinction, but the dreams of refined and classical enjoyment 
peculiar to the mind of their youthful heir. Kept more chivalrously honorable 
than even nature had made him, by the beacon of opposite vices, it was his 
bright aspiration to restore, in his own person, the tarnished honors of the 
ancestry whose minutest deeds of glory were “ familiar” to him as “ household 
words.” Passionately fond of the country, he saw his fairest visions of dignified 
retirement realized in the possession of the most extensive park and noblest 
woods of shire. The mansion, which his grandfather had too much taste, 
and his uncle, happily, too little money to injure by modernizing, was the beau 
ideal of an ancient English baronial hall; while a library, which, even to a 
frequenter of the Bodleian, would have seemed well furnished—and a picture- 
galery. which half the collectors of Europe might have envied, completed the 

eir-looms expressly adapted to the tastes.of him on whom they had worthily 
descended, 

It was in vain I tried to get away, and leave the young heir to their enjoy- 
ment. It was not in Charles S 3 nature to enjoy any thing alone; and 
without a friend, even the old books he delighted to dig for in the obscurest 
recesses of the library, and the chests of old family papers which it was his 
darling hobby to rummage over and arrange, would have lost their zest. I am, 
both by disposition and profession, an idler, and while Sir Charles was secluded, 
alike by decorum and inclination, from general society, I felt it would be cruel 
both to him and myself, to desert him. 3 

The library—in which, from mutual predilection, we passed much of our 
time—did not owe its charms to musty tomes alone. The intervals in its richly 
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filled shelves were occupied by metal more attractive still—a few choice family 
portraits, chiefly female, rescued, by the gallantry of successive baronets, from 
promiscuous association with the grim-mailed warriors, and buff-coated cavaliers, 
and periwigged judges, of the “ gallery,” properly so called. 

There reigned in all of those sweet female portraits—with every variety of fea- 
ture and expression which alliance with the best blood of England could introduce 
—that inexpressible charm of modesty and virtue which would have made them 
shine amid the “ beauties” of a Lely or a Kneller, like creatures of another and 
purer element, I pleased myself and Sir Charles, by fancifully naming them 
after the female ornameuts of British story, One specimen of matronly dignity, 
from her heroic, though feminine expression, we christened “ Lady Russell,” 
“Lady Jane Grey” we called a fair, serene young creature, of “more than 
mortal mould,” whose Elizabethan costume half favoured the supposition, A 
lovely being, somewhat fancifully habited in the dress of the same period— 
with an air of deep, and, as it were, prophetic melancholy—we transformed 
into the hervine of “ Kenilworth”—the early murdered wife of the ambitious 
Leicester, 

In assigning names to these, and many more as interesting, fancy might freely 
expatiate, unrebutted, by the perhaps yet stranger realities of the fair subjects’ 
actual history. For, beyond a simple title in a dry obsolete catalogue, or 
honoured place in a long family tree, what earthly record generally survives, 
after the lapse of centuries, of the unobtrusive virtues or silent sufferings of 
woman ? 

But when—in the same wantonness of imagination—I was abont, one evening, 
to affix to a beautiful picture (the dress of which, though fanciful, was unques- 
tionably of far later date) the cognomen of “ Agnes de Meranie,” from the 
lately published exquisite novel of “ Philip Augustus,” my young friend inter- 
rupted me, and said, with a smile— 

“ Though duty obliges me to interpose and prevent your metamorphosing into 
a French queen of the middle ages, so modern a personage as my own good 
aunt, there really is so odd a coincidence (in some respects) between her feelings 
and history, and those of the heroine you fancy her to resemble, that, some day 
or other, [ must give you her letters, (which | knew my grandfather always 
preserved, and which I found, after a long search, only yesterday,) to show you, 
what nobody doubts, that the romance of real life beats the art of the novelist 
hollow ; and if you don’t feel as much for our ‘ Agnes de Meranie’ as for Mr. 
James’s delightful creation, the fault will be in the telling, My poor aunt was 
her own historian ; and the tale, as poured into the sympathising ear of a cousin, 
not much older than herself, who acted as a mother to the orphan girl, too 
unvaruished, perhaps, to excite interest in any one who has not known the 
family, or seen the picture.” 

“But I have done both,” said I, eagerly—*“and as it is just the dismal 
weather to give a tale of woe its most suitable accompaniments—and as I know 
old Reynolds, the steward, has been waiting for you this half hour, with a bundle 
of accounts as thick as my arm, your vague promise must be fulfilled this moment, 
by your leaving me to an evening’s ¢é/e-d-téte with your beautiful aunt.” 

“It is the best compensation | believe | can make for leaving you at all,” 
said Sir Charles; “and here, just under her own lovely picture,” added he, 
(unlocking an ebony cabinet), “ repose the letters you so much wish to see. 
They begin, | think, about the time of the French Revolution, for, if I remember 
right, on the arrival of emigrés at Lausanne hinged much of my poor aunt's 
uncommon and mysterious history, Look at her face, now and then, as you 
read it, and see if yeu don’t think the handwriting of Nature there corresponds 
with Nature’s eloquence in the simple paper before you, How it all ended, 
far be it from me to tell you; but I must be off to old Reynolds, to avoid the 
temptation of putting you out of pain.” 

The Baronet vanished. I had the fire replenished and the lamps trimmed, 
that their soft radiance might fall fully on the lovely picture, in whose expressive 
features resignation predominated over a strong, aa subsiding wir of alarm 
and distress, reminding ove of the gaze of a startled fawn. In the full light thus, 
for the first time, obtained, (for the picture in the day-time was thrown much 
into shadow by the projection of the old-fashioned cabinet over which it hung, 
I observed that the back-ground was an Alpine landscape of uncommon an 
savage wildness; not the usual soft-purpled valley which, in Switzerland, so 
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often skirts the base of the most stupendous mountains—but a scene of shattered 
rocks and utter desolation, which Fancy surely could never have suggested as 
the meet accompaniment to such feminine loveliness, 

“But what signify conjectures,” said I to myself, “when the key to the 
mystery lies untouched before me? Were it Blue Beard’s own, I would pick 
it up, to know more, so here goes”—and, untying the delicate knot of a faded 
azure satin letter-case—with as much of precipitation as if it had been the lock 
of the “ Blue Chamber” itself—I read, or rather devoured, the contents which 


follow : 


LETTER I. 


Mrs. Maltravers to Miss Eleanor Damer. 
* Lausanne, 179~. 


“Remember! I depend upon hear- 
ing from you, as soon as you are settled.’ 
How often, my dear, dear Eleanor, have 
these words—the only ones my sick 
heart sometimes whispers of real kind- 
ness, which have attended the once 
courted Emily’s departure from her 
native country—occurred to my me- 
mory, ere I found courage to fulfil the 
affectionate injunction they contained ! 

“ It is easy to write—at least I found 
it so—when overflowing happiness, 
perhaps I should say girlish guiety 
(call it which you will) guides the pen. 
Grief, I believe, finds ready vent and 
alleviation in unrestrained communica- 
tion ; but ruin—reverse of fortune— 
stuns instead of softening! and the 
sense of fully and degradation atten- 
dant on a crush such as ours, makes 
touching on the subject, even to a real 
friend, humiliating and painful. 

“Eleanor, I know now, why you 
alone looked grave, when all around 
smiled treacherously on your Emily— 
why you would never share the hospi- 
talities whose extent alarmed, or grace 
the revels whose startling close you 
could not but foresee! Would that 
you had carried friendship one step 
farther, and warned the infatuated com- 
panion of your youth that she trod on 
the brink of an abyss! 

“ But, indeed, [ should searcely have 
believed you: I Aad warnings (at least 
I might have had them) from a thou- 
sand little since-remembered circum- 
stances ; but my confidence in Charles 
—my total ignorance of affairs—above 
all, ny sad, sad habit of never thinking 
seriously of any thing, combined to 
‘blind and deceive me! I danced on, 
like some unconscious victim, with 
closed eyes and a light heart, till po- 
verty—that evil which, of all others, 
I had least learned either to think of or 
dread—came upon me in a moment; 
and I need not tell you it is one that 
does not come alone ! 


“ By a strange coincidence, which 
sentimentalists would call a presenti- 
ment,(and which I cannot help recalling, 
as I sit writing, in a vine-clad verandah, 
with the identical lake I little then 
thought to behold, spread out in living 
gold before me,) I was saved, by the 
engrossing magic of a romance, having 
this very land of beauty for its scene, 
from reading the tale das ruin in the 
scornfully pitying eyes of a crowd. 

“I had gone up to prepare for Lady 
G ’s assembly ; my things were laid 
out, Fanchon had even begun to dress 
my hair. As usual, during this opera- 
tion, I took up a book ; and, fascinated 
by an exquisite description of the lake 
of Geneva, and the deep tale of grief 
associated with the features of this 
primitive and beautiful country, I lin- 
gered over my toilette till even my 
usual fashionable hour for going out 
had long passed ; and then, in mingled 
compassion for my poor horses, and 
indulgence of my own idle curiosity, 
I sent them away, and staid at home. 


“Charles, whom I had expected to 
meet at the party, and who, of course, 
concluded I had gone thither, came in 
before midnight. I heard his voice on 
the staircase, and felt childishly de- 
lighted that uneasiness at my non-ap- 
pearance should have brought him thus 
early from the gay scene. He looked 
so pale and flurried when he opened 
the door of my dressing-room, that m 
heart smote me for the caprice which 


had so alarmed one not prone to 
anxiety ; and the ye bn retort I had 
| 


prepared, to a well-merited reproach, 
died on my lips. Charles struggled in 
vain for composure, as he asked, ina 
tone of unfeigned agitation, * Emily! 
how comes this? Why are you not at 
the ball 7 

“*A truant disposition, good my 
lord!’ would have been the lively 
answer, five minutes before; but [ 
looked in his face, and saw that he 
was dreadfully in earnest. I had been 
so engrossed by my book as to dismiss 
Fanchon without letting her remain to 
arrange the disorder of my dressing- 
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room. My gold-embroidered dress, 
fallen with its own weight off the chair 
on which she had displayed it, was lying 
unheeded on the floor ; and with the 
elbow that rested on my glittering 
toilette table, I had unconsciously 

ushed aside the yet open jewel cases, 
bai out for my fastidious choice. I 
was still in my simple white robe de 
chamber—my hair (undressed, but not 
re-adjusted by Fanchon) twisted care- 
lessly up with a large comb, Charles 
looked at me in astonishment, as well 
he might; but it seemed strangely 
mingled with love, and pity, and re- 
morse. 

«©°Tis well you can spurn these 
baubles from you thus, Emily!’ said 
he, in a tone too bitter for pleasantry. 
«I question if they will long be your's 
to despise.’ 

“* Charles!’ exclaimed I—all the 
interest of the fiction I had been 
devouring yielding to the frightful 
reality of his expression, “ where have 
you come from ?” and I looked, for the 
first time in my life, to see if wine had 
any share in his unusual excitation. 

«© { have come from hell !’ answered 
he, with a coolness more frightful than 
even his previous mockery—‘even it 
is grown too -hot for me, and I must 
leave England to-morrow, perhaps to- 
night.” 

“My look of terrified amazement 
seemed to soften and change the 
current of his feelings. 

«« Emily !” said he—putting hishand 
on my shoulder, and disturbing with 
the motion the slight fastening of my 
hair, which fell dishevelled over his 
arm—‘we have both been foolish—I 
have been worse—a thousand times 
worse! When we married, I had in- 
volvements which I then feared to look 
in the face ; how we have lived since, 
it is useless to recriminate. You were 
comparatively innocent; for youthought 
me a man of boundless wealth, and, as 
such, united your fate to mine. Are 
you generous enough not to wish the 
tie dissolved, if it makes you the part- 
ner of a bankrupt fugitive ?” 

“*No, no!’ was all I could at first 
falter out—‘let us suffer, as we haye 
sinned, together! But, Charles !’ asked 
I, trembling from head to foot, with 
the suddenness of the shock— how 
has all this happened ? Am I awake ? 
Is it possible one lately so rich can be 
really ruined? Is it horses, or play, 
or Gn a whisper) ‘my extravagance 
that has brought us to this ?” 

“*All! all! Emily,’ answered my 
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poor husband, burying his face on m 
shoulder. ‘Our princely income has 
long been a nominal one—you loved 
gaiety and expense— Newmarket killed 
time and drowned thought—play, I was 
told, might save me exposure—it has 
clenched my ruin! Hatfield, and the 
house in town, are dipped long since— 
the West India estates, alas! not sale. 
able—so much the worse for the credi- 
tors! These, at least, are things a man 
can talk of ; but a sum must be raised, 
Heaven knows how! for the harpies 
the law will do nothing for, but whom 
aman of honor must satisfy with his 
hearts’ blood !’ 

“*Take these, Charles, said I, 
eagerly, gathering up, as well as my 
shaking hands would let me, the 
scattered jewels—‘there’s three thou- 
sand pounds’ worth on this table, at 
least I've heard people say so.’ 

“Take these!’ re-echoed he, re- 
treating, as from a serpent— God 
forbid, Emily !’ (and I saw the first 
tear on his cheek,) ‘they are your's, 
and perhaps all you can call your own,’ 

***So much the better, I am glad to 
hear it,’ sobbed I, scarce knowing what 
I said. ‘Take them directly, dear 
Charles, and let me never see them 
again,” 

“* Are you serious, Emily? cried 
he, in a more composed but deeply 
humbled tone. ‘If you are, there is 
wherewithal in that casket to keep 
a husband one of the world’s 
honourable men, and leave him a 
eee to escape with from scenes 

e dare not and cannot face.’ 


“* And for me, too, I hope,’ whis- 
pered I, drawing closer to his side— 
‘you'll take me with you, Charles, 
surely; ‘tis foolish to doubt it for a 
moment; I have always wished to go 
abroad, you know.’ 

“* Wished to go!’ sighed he, with 


returning bitterness—‘ but how? As 
a luxurious silken idler, to whom wealth 
itself could scarcely have softened the 
discomforts of travelling. I should have 
dreaded them for you. Have you 
thought what it is to go the companion 
of a beggared exile ?” 

“¢ Thave thought of nothing, Charles,’ 
said I, starting up, and mechanically 
emptying a drawer—‘and can think 
of nothing at present, but my journey. 
We go to-day, do we not? I can be 
ready before it is morning with those 
whom I called friends.’ 

“* God bless you, Emily!’ cried poor 
Charles, fairly sobbing on my neck— 
‘I can’t thank you, but God will reward 
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you for clinging to a broken reed, when 
you might find in your own family 

rotectors so much more eligible. 
Don’t let your kind heart mislead you. 
I cannot bear to take advantage of it. 
Stay behind at Lord G ’s, and if 
matters turn out better, I'll come or 
send for you, my ill-used Emily,’ 


“You'll do neither, Charles,’ said 
I, escaping from his grasp with the 
strength of despair— but don’t hinder 
me now, for you see how busy I am. 
Have the carriage at the door early, 
that’s a good man. I should like to 
be off before F 

“*Before the busy meddling world 
is awake—ay, Emily, if at all, we 
must be off ere then. Thank God! 
I have one friend of whom that world 
is not worthy. I'll go at daylight to 
good George Vernon, aid he'll advance 
me on these baubles of your's (dear 
Emily, I grieve from my heart thus to 
rob you) a sum to carry us beyond 
pursuit ; and give the rest, when I am 
gone, tothe demons who completed my 
ruin. 

“ He snatched up the ecrin with the 
desperation of one who durst not look 
at it. 

«Charles, dear,’ I cried after him, 
‘you have forgotten all these!’ and I 
held out Lord G ’s pearl necklace, 
my aunt’s set of amethysts, all, in short, 
except your precious bracelet, and ny 
poor mother’s picture. 

“*No, no!’ cried he, positively shud- 
dering—‘ for God’s sake, no more! 
Heaven alone knows how soon you 
may want the trifling sums these little 
privileged treasures may produce—I 
would as soon rob a church, as deprive 
you of them.’ 

“*Do you think I value your own 
peculiar gifts less, dear Charles ?’ said 
I, half reproachfully, * or that aught I 
have is less your own? But we need 
not talk more about it now, if what you 
have in your hand will suffice. There 
are pawnbrokers all over Europe, and 
we may doth be glad of a reserve some 
day or other.’ 

“*Sball I ring for Fanchon? or will 
you wait till 1 am gone?’ asked my 
poor husband, ashamed to meet the 
gaze of his own wife’s maid. 


“*Neither, dear,’ said I, quietly— 
‘Fanchon is very well in her way, and 
dresses hair admirably ; but in packing, 
she is a perfect dawdle, and before she 
had settled what gowns to put up, I 
hope we shall be half way to Dover. 
I shall pack my trunk myself, and the 
Vou. XLT. 
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housemaid will do it up for me far better 
than Mademoiselle Fanchon.’ 

“But Fanchon must be called up 
—you'll take her with you, Emily! 
Brought up as you have been, you 
cannot go unattended.’ 

“* We'll try, Charles,’ said I, reso- 
lutely—‘ there will be no hair-dressing 
on the road ; and when we get to our 
hermitage, I'll hire some nice little 
Swiss girl to wait on me, worth a 
hundred of pert, conceited Mademoi- 
selle Fanchon. She'll awake when we 
are gone, rub her eyes, exclaim, miseri- 
corde! console herself with the débris 
of my wardrobe, and find a new mistress 
before to-morrow ; and J shall be a 
thousand times happier without her.’ 

“*Dear girl! you know not what 
you undertake—but we will not dispute 
about it now; and certainly a witness 
of our former splendour would be a 
sad memento !’ 

“«We shall need no mementos, 
Charles, but our own altered feelings 
and abjured follies! But just give me 
one kiss and begone, for I have no 
strength to waste in talking.’ 

“ When the door closed on my poor 
husband, and I was left alone, shall I 
be ashamed to confess that my excited 
feelings subsided ? and that I wept like 
an infant over the country, and friends, 
and station, and prospects our mutual 
rashness had, perhaps for ever, for- 
feited? 1 thought of beautiful Hat- 
field, which (even while deserting it, in 
its summer Juxuriance, for smoky Lon- 
dou) I had in my heart so often longed 
for!—of you, my Eleanor, to whom 
(even while supplanted in my giddy 
brain by gayer associates) my soul had 
ever fondly clung—even of my proud 
Aunt G ! of her endless schemes 
to forward my brilliant marriage—her 
triumph in their success, and her now 
crest-fallen aspect, and unpitying stric- 
tures on our fall ! 

“To the round of gaicties I had so 
eagerly pursued, I believe I hardly gave 
one sigh ; so vapid and spiritless had 
latterly proved their often-tasted cup. 
But that futurity of rational, sober en- 
joyment—that life of easy, elegant 
affluence, to which (even in the midst 
of dissipation) you had taught me one 
day to look forward, when Charles 
should be surfeited with pleasure, and 
weaned from folly, and my own brief 
butterfly career sobered into something 
more worthy of an immortal being— 
it was over the blight of these bitter 
anticipations that. my tears flowed, 
bitterly and long! 
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“ But I bethought me that happiness 
was not confined to any country— 
that the sobering process I might in 
vain have hoped for from Time and 
Reason had, perhaps, been entrusted, 
in mercy, to misfortune—that I was 
going, and with a kind husband, to 
those very lands of beauty and romance 
which I might probably never other- 
wise have visited. And what a balm 
was there inthe thought that Charles 
was really affectionate—and one to 
whom a plant thus rudely uprooted 
from home and country might con- 
fidingly cling! When I looked back 
on the resistless despotism exercised 
over me by Aunt G , by her syren 
smile, and cold sarcastic sneer—and 
thought that under their influence [ 
might perhaps have now been the 
wife of such men as F or T ; 
and—(bankrupt alike in fortune and 
feelings) —ashamed to stay behind, yet 
reluctant to embark, when duty, not 
affection, would have led the way, my 
tears became those of pious gratitude. 

«Tis true, I had not felt for Charles 
that exclusive preference I have heard 
others call indispensable. I knew him 


too little to feel, when we married, any 
sentiment beyond predilection for his 


society—admiration of his person and 
manners, and grateful good-will towards 
one who had chosen me out of hun- 
dreds to share his splendour and do 
credit to his taste. But, though the 
life we have led has not, alas! been 
one of domestic quiet and tender in- 
timacy—much as miscalled pleasures 
have kept us aliens from each other— 
his uniform indulgence, his good tem- 
per and unabated cordiality, have won 
deeply on my heart ; and now that I[ 
shall have leisure to study his character, 
and get better acquainted with its every 
feature, I doubt not that my love will 
hourly iucrease. ; 
“Perhaps (does vanity mislead me, 
my unflattering Eleanor?) the same 
may be the ease with him. He knows 
me, I am sure, still less than J do my 
husband. Hethinks me a spoiled play- 
thing of fashion—a smiling, because 
rarely contradicted, child. Eleanor! 
I feel that I am something different 
from all this—I have felt it, even 
while yielding to the torrent; and 
while ‘fooling it to the top of my 
bent,’ a still, small voice has whis- 
pered, ‘Emily! is this the life of a 
rational, an accountable, an immortal 
being”? Now that the warning voice 
is no longer drowned by the world’s 
giddy laugh, the dash of the soft 
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summer waves beside which I write 
alone accompany, without interrupting, 
its solemn flow. I have thought more 
in one week—ay, in one night—on the 
banks of Lake Leman, than in a life. 
time in the precincts of St. James’s ! 

“ But I anticipate—and must give 
you a brief sketch of our journey 
hither. I will tell you all, Eleanor! 
shame shall suppress no_ particular, 
however minute. My sick heart turns 
to you, us its experienced mediciner ; 
and how shall you prescribe, unless its 
every recess is laid open ? 

*“When, at five in the morning— 
an hour which, save in returning from 
midnight revels, had never found me 
awake—instead of my own beautiful 
equipage, so long a part of myself, 
that, till missed, it was forgotten, I 
saw awaiting me the sober, unpre- 
tending vehicle lent us by George 
Vernon for our journey to Dover, 
driven by a pair of shabby post-horses 
—when, instead of the crowd of pow- 
dered lacquies, by whom I had rather 
been encumbered than assisted on all 
former occasions, the step was let down 
by an awkward, half-awakened stable. 
boy-—and instead of the magical celerity 
with which the hitherto indispensable 
imperials had been slung up by prac- 
tised hands, my whole travelling ward- 
robe, contained in one huge close- 
pressed trunk, was lazily corded by a 
clumsy, frightened housemaid—I felt, 
I blush to say, quite as much inclined 
to cry as the proud lady in the farce, 
who is made to change places with 
Nell, the cobbler’s wife ! 

“Yet, while allowing to trifles such 
as these the bitter importance they 
will have in undisciplined minds, I 
could have wept for joy that none but 
such underlings of the household wit- 
nessed their mistress’s deserved abase- 
ment ; still, (so wayward is human 
nature,) there came a pang, when, all- 
unworthy as she was of a thought, the 
already ‘tired’ head of the curious 
Fanchon peeped out from my bed- 
room window ; and proved that callous 
indifference, not sleep, had prevented 
that farewell glance which she was now 
probably bestowing on the more in- 
teresting objects left behind for her 
benefit. I almost felt inclined to go 
up aud defraud the harpy of her spoil, 
but contempt forbade it. I smiled in 
scorn, and, pointing up to the window, 
asked Charles if he thought I had 
cause to regret the disinterested ser- 
vices of Mademoiselle Fanchon? I 
saw (men are much more really help- 
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less than women) that he could not 
so easily dispense with his own tyrant 
La Brosse ; but he pressed my hand 
kindly, and said, ‘Dear Emily, you 
will teach me to be independent.’ 

“TI never thought I could have so 
regretted St. James's square! ‘The 
house, which I never liked, and which, 
with all its grandeur, was certainly 
dull, looked, in the bright morning 
sunshine, undimmed by the yet unlit 
fires of the neighbourhood, absolutely 
gay; and I felt, in spite of all the’ 
romance inspired by thoughts of even 
a Swiss cottage, that a palace could 
not be quitted without a sigh! 

“My harpsichord, though long un- 
opened amid more engrossing engage- 
ments—my splendid book-case, though 
more, alas! for ornament than use—all 
went to my heart. I flew, in going 
down stairs, to take a last look of my 
lovely boudoir; resolved to snatch 
from the table one volume as a me- 
morial of brighter days gone by. I 
had little time for selection ; indeed, 
the shutters being yet unopened, I 
plunged at random into the gay con- 
fusion of morocco and gilding, as if 
from the chauce result I could draw 
auguries for my future fate. I pray 


that they may be fultilled ; for, misled 


by its resemblance to the volume of 
Kousseau, which I sought (as you may 
believe) merely usa guide in my ee 
pilgrimage, I found I had grasped, in 
happy exchange, your own lust birth- 
day gift—a pilgrim of another stamp— 
the Christian, thoughtful, soul-awaken- 
ing Cowper! Lamsuperstitious enough 
to attach importance to this trifle. I 
sought a poet of earth, and the min- 
strelsy of heaven came instead!— 
“ Vanity and vexation” had been my 
recent portion—* Hope” and “ Con- 
solation” met my view ; and from one 
to whom my mere external trials would 
have seemed the sorrows of a child. 
“Indeed, so much have I felt this 
myself, that when deeply humbled at 
the throne of mercy, for abused and 
neglected advantages—for time mis- 
spent, and good left undone, and idolatry 
of an evil world—lI have, while im- 
ploring strength to redeem the future 
from inanity and folly, felt ashamed to 
add a petition for support under such 
paltry ils as diminution of wealth and 
splendour. Something has whispered, 
‘Insult not the majesty of heaven 
with puerile griefs hke these! A time 
may come when all its aids will be 
tremblingly invoked to sustain sorrows, 
to which these are as dust in the 
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balance. When the “iron” shall have 
at length “entered” a subdued and 
humbled ‘*soul”—when trials, not of 
your own idle procuring, invade your 
secluded dwelling—then will you have 
the blessed right to apply for fortitude 
not your own, and peace “not of this 
world.” Sometimes, Eleanor, I already 
think the time is not distant; but I 
must not digress so unmercifully, else 
I shall never get you to Lausanne. 

“ Our journey was, on the whole, 
delightful—perhaps the most delightful 
I ever made. The weather was en- 
chanting ; we were unencumbered by 
forms and parade; while the light 
foreign Berline we purchased for a 
trifle, and the honest Swiss lad we 
hired (for about a filth of Mons, La 
Brosse’s wages) afforded every really 
essential comfort which unfustidious 
travellers could desire. 

“ And such we both then were, for 
novelty ade even thesensitive Charles 
smile at inconveniences ; while to me, 
his unwearied attentions, and little 
unstudied kindnesses would have com- 
pensated fur more serious privations. 
Tell it not in Gath, Eleanor! but 
even our drida/ excursion fell far short, 
in genuine enjoyment, of this forced 
and ignominious flight! Then, we left 
society, avowedly to Le happy ; yet in 
the midst of mutual partiality, and every 
external appendage, ennui would, ere 
long, unaccountably intrude. Now, 
we were fugitives, outcasts, apparently 
doomed to be miserable; yet spon- 
taneous affection sweetened the pil- 
grimage, and ennui was not once 
dreamt of! J was too fearful lest 
Charles should tire, or get melancholy, 
not to exert myself to the uttermost ; 
he, too, feelingly alive to the change he 
had brought upon me, ever to relax 
his effurts to make one forget it. In 
short, could life be taught to wear for 
ever the roseate hues of that bright, 
blessed journey, exile would come to 
be au idle name, and poverty a nominal 
evil. One thing, thank God! must 
remain, when the roses have fled, and 
even their memory fades away; we 
know and love each other a thousand 
times better than years of common in- 
tercourse could have brought about. 
Little hardships and inconveniences, 
cheerfully borne, draw people more 
wondrously together than months of 
dull routine, They have proved to 
me Charles's thoroughly good temper ; 
aud I trust he has not had cause to 
think worse of mine. Temper is so 
ossential—especially in a ééte-a-téte 
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like ours—that [ cannot feel sufficiently 
grateful. 

“But I must have done. This 
eternal substitution of feelings for in- 
cidents would be insufferable to any 
but an Eleanor. I have allowed my- 
self only time, ere the courier departs, 
to tell you that we are here in a deli- 
cious situation, with a house over our 
heads, which, if it does not realize all 
the arcadian dreams of Switzerland, is 
at least clean, comfortable, and cheerful. 
The window at which I write is enough 
to utone for a host of drawbacks. Ten 
times since I began, have I sat, pen in 
hand, watching the ever-varying hues 
of the beautiful Savoy mountains—the 
flitting of barks, like sea-birds, across 
the changeful mirror beneath—the soft, 
rich green of the newly-fledged vine- 
yards—the white cottages, peeping from 
their bosom—in short, all that inde- 
scribable combination of beauties which 
makes looking out of window near 
Lausanne the enchantment, if not the 
business of life. 

“ [ hear Charles (who has been hiring 
a boat to fish) calling me to join him. 
I now never keep him waiting a mo- 
ment. God bless you. I will write 
again ere long.” 





LETTER Il. 


The same to the same. 
“ Lausanne, 179-. 


“In answer, my dear Eleanor, to 
your letter—which surely came wafted 
by no lazy post, but on the wings of 
your own kind maternal wishes—I can 
safely say that it has found me even 
happier than when I last poured out 
my heart before you. 

“I had then seen only afar off, and 
from the window where I told you I 
daily sat spell-bound, the glorious 
mountains, of which, in our tame 
country, I had so long read and 
dreamed. Now, I have made acquain- 
tance with those beautiful giants— 
have scrambled, with the wild enjoy- 
ment of a chamois, up their shaggy 
sides—and lain whole summer's days 
on some projecting brow, elevated as 
truly in thought as in position above 
the world I gazed upon below. And 
yet no world, save in a fairy tale, was 
ever so invitingly lovely! To see, as 
Ihave done, from Mount R , bright 





curling wreaths of vapour rise at early 
dawn, from full a dozen silver lakes— 
to mark the yet unrisen sun send his 
bright harbingers of light, with angel 


speed, from peak to peak of the cold 
snowy barrier around—then gild the 
humble spire of many an unknown 
village—unveil, as if by enchantment, 
a dozen crystal mirrors in their yet 
dark framework—and burst at length, 
with one bright bound, over some 
giant mountain’s shoulder, making of 
earth, and sky, and snow, a blaze of 
living gold—may make one doubt if— 
till that wondrous réveilleé—one ever 
was indeed awake! 

“ But exciting as are these scenes of 
Alpine magnificence, it is not among 
them, perhaps, that I learned the 
reality of happiness. No! it is when 
midway up some soft green pastoral 
hill—with tinkling bells alone be- 
traying from the woods beneath that 
living beings haunt the lovely solitude, 
while higher still, the simple chdlet 
shelters their primitive masters—with 
a soft valley, shut out from the world 
by its high green walls, and traversed 
by its pure thread of crystal, lying in 
happy seclusion at your feet—then do 
you feel a lightness and elasticity of 
spirits which all have experienced, but 
words can neither convey nor explain. 

“In vain should I seek to make you 
a partaker, in some degree, of our 
enjoyment, by referring you to mup or 
guide-book, were any such (at all 
correct or satisfactory) of this little- 
frequented paradise on earth to be 
found. For—setting all rule and 
method at defiance—Charles and I— 
having hired one of the rude, simple 
vehicles of the country, and a sure- 
footed puny, which he drove, and our 
Swiss Jack-of-all-trades looked after— 
rambled, as fancy dictated, up one 
delicious pastoral valley after another 
—into many of which carriage had 
never before penetrated-—with a zest, 
which no hacknied beaten tour, how- 
ever beautiful, could have possessed. 
Of the primitiveness of the solitudes 
we invaded, you may judge, when [ 
tell you that though no Swiss valley 
(however remote) is absolutely without 
some house of entertainment, this we 
in more than one instance found locked 
up, while its rustic landlord, with the 
key in his pocket, had to be sum- 
moned, with all his family, from the 
distant labours of the hay-field ! 

“ Hay-making seems, indeed, not 
(as with us) at one season only, but 
throughout the whole summer months, 
the joyous occupation of young and 
old in Switzerland. And so lovely 
and tender is the green, diffused by the 
successive mowings of a produce, 80 
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valuable during the long winters of an 
Alpine country, over the face of its 
pastoral districts, that July and August, 
so arid and uninviting in other southern 
climates of Europe, may here be easily 
mistaken for spring. This applies to 
thdse lovely valleys of what is called 
the Gruyére country, amid which we 
have been dreaming away some of the 
happiest weeks of our lives—lulled by 
the rush of the clear mountain brook, 
on whose brink our auberge is generally 
situated, and from whvuse bosom our 
simple supper of trout is only pur- 
loined, when the there early sunset gives 
warning that our truant rambles must 
be drawing to a close. 

« And then—as contrasted with their 
at times awfully solitary character—I 
wish I could make you feel how gladly 
we descry, from some turn of the 
mountain-path, the lights of the 
scattered hamlet and cheerful little 
inn, and the flitting figures engaged in 
landing, by torch-light, our finny spoil ; 
or the cordial welcome that sits on 
every honest face, as the strangers 
(whose protracted sojourn is felt to be 
an honour to the valley) pause, to 
shake off its evening’s dews, and ex- 
change a moment’s friendly greeting, 
around the bright kitchen fire ! 

“ These are trifles, Eleanor—trifles 
to all save you and me. But if you 
could see Charles—the fastidious poco- 
curante Charles—(the owner of a racing 
stud on which he rarely bestowed either 
a thought or look)—duly prefacing his 
entrance into the homely parlour by a 
visit of friendly interest to the closely 
adjoining stable, where our shaggy 
steed nibbles his fragrant mountain 
provender—if you could see with what 
relish he devours the trout, in whose 
capture he generally arrives in time to 
assist—how diligently he (who scarcely 
ever took out of their case his set of 
costly Mantons) practises rifle-shooting 
on féte days with the eagle-eyed and 
sure-fingered descendants of William 
Tell, gaining the hearts of all by his 
unaffected participation in their pas- 
times—you would join with me in 
blessing the hour when wealth and 
its attendant apathy were exchanged 
for poverty and genuine enjoyment! 

“And, when weary for a while of 
land rambles, or disposed to give a 
week’s holiday to our faithful steed 
wiut delicious boating excursions have 
we had on the lakes of Thun and 
Brienz! and what rides on non-descript 
animals—mules, ponies, or cart-horses 
—up mountains whose perpendicular 


— would make all the loungers of 
otten Row grow giddy at the bare 
idea! 

“ But then at difficult places Charles 
would dismount and lead my rugged 
monture so carefully !—nay even kind] 
hold me, when my mule (as they wil 
often do) gathers her four feet on some 
narrow ledge, to bound (goat fashion 
to the one beyond it! If even now 
waste a thought on London, or its 
wretched substitutes for pleasure, it is 
to pity my poor former sisterhood of 
fashion— taking the air,’ as it is called, 
cooped up in lumbering coaches, stifled 
with dust, and creeping round the park 
at the pace, and seemingly with the 
enjoyment, of a blind mill-horse. Never 
again, methinks! will I submit to igno- 
minious durance, even in a modish 
chariot—for sometimes, when scam- 
pering free as air upon a grassy moun- 
tain slope, a vision of Aunt G ’s 
vast sable hammercloth comes for a 
moment, like a murky pall, between 
me and the blessed light of heaven, 
and I think of the days when studying 
its embroidered heraldry formed a 
resource amid the mortal dulness of 
our daily ‘airings !’ 

“ But do not shake your head, 
Eleanor, at my returning flippancy— 
or think that pleasure, even in its far 
more rational and seducing forms, is 
still the business rather than the solace 
of our altered lives. To enjoy nature 
one need not at Lausanne go a dozen 
yards from one’s own dwelling ; and 
our’s being within a stone’s throw of that 
so lately distinguished by the residence 
of Gibbon—to the kindness of its pre- 
sent occupant we owe access both to 
the ample library left under his tem- 
porary charge by the historian—and 
(when hours devoted to its treasures 
make air and relaxation welcome) to 
that terrace on which his great work 
was chiefly planned, and so recently 
terminated. 

“Itis, in truth, an enchanted spot, 
and one where not only the adjacent 
town, but the world itself, whose bustle 
it effectually excludes, might be for- 
gotten in higher meditations. ‘That 
those of the philosopher did not, alas! 
ascend there from earth's glories ‘up 
to nature’s God, is a melancholy 
thought; and one which tinges with 
wholesome sadness a vision of almost 
cloying external loveliness. I am a 
poor describer, but will borrow for you 
the glowing pencil of a young English 
artist, with whom we made acquaintance 
on our travels ; and purloin from his 
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note-book, tow before me, a sketch 
which you (who, unlike me, can say, 
‘archio son  pittore’) might almost 
transfer to canvas. 

“The view from Gibbon’s Terrace 
at Lausanne is one which it is equally 
impossible either to forget or adequately 
to describe. It strikes the passing 
traveller with rapturous admiration, 
and rivets the gaze of the resident 
for the thousandth time with ever 
new delight. It is the latter alone, 

erhaps, who, in the fondness of 
Familiar acquuintanceship, can convey 
to the untravelled reader, or recall, 
to the mind’s eye of the returned 
pilgrim, a faint idea of the moment 
when he saw, by the glorious light 
of a Swiss sunset, the view from 
Gibbon's Terrace at Lausanne. 

“Are you a painter—and does a 
foreground form in your opinion an 
essential point of landscape? Look 
on the rich tracery of vineyards and 
villas, scattered in gay confusion be- 
tween you and the lake—their soft 
sunny slope broken only by stately 
walnut trees, and wreaths of thin 
curling smoke, from low and spreading 
roofs, cach embowered in its own gay 
orchard. Look to the right—along 
the willow-fringed margin of the lake 
—follow its graceful curve—the bold 
shores of Savoy gently receding from 
the village-crowned promontories of the 
Pays de Vaud—thin grey towers and 
steeples catching the last rays of the 
sun, descending behind the purple 
Jura. Look before you—where the 
twelve miles’ distant rocks aud groves 
of Meillerie seem, in the delusive 
transparence of a Swiss atmosphere, 
to beckon you across a narrow channel ; 
while a gliding bark, impelled by the 
slight evening dise, seems to offer wings 
for your flight to those haunts of pas- 
sion and romance! Gaze upward— 
towards the fantastic peaks, which, like 
the giants of some ancient legend, 
frown above those bowers of fairy 
land—now robed by sunset in the 
fiery glow of wrath—now left by the 
departing gleam in cold and snowy 
majesty, like sheeted spectres in mid 
air. Follow their glittering pinnacles 
to the left, as, still assuming sterner 
loftiness, they tower, in impervious 
barriers of thick-ribbed ice, over the 
Valais—the glow of evening still Jin- 
gering on some privileged summits, 
while the bright mirror at their feet 
still reflects them in its living gold. 

“*Do you mourn the departure of 
these fading glories? Be comforted— 
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the moon is hastening from behind the 
pastoral hills of Colombey, and lingers 
but to hear the “ Ranz des Vaches.” 
Soon will she lend a new and softer 
radiance to the scene before you ; or, 
perchance, in her absence, the still and 
sultry air shall give you warning of the 
sport of elements—and the clear, long, 
lightning flash of the south shall ever 
and anon withdraw the veil of night, 
and give you deep glimpses into the 
bosom of the far Alps, and lend wilder 
grandeur to their well-known outlines. 
You gaze, till slumber steals gently 
over your senses, and rejoice to think 
your eyes shall open on the glorious 
scene to-morrow. And thus may you 
gaze unsated for months, nay years, 
from Gibbon’s.Terrace ut Lausanne!’ 

“Thus writes—ay feels our enthu- 
siastic knight of the pencil. But to 
return to the celebrated individual 
whose residence has given notoriety 
tothe Terrace itself. The dark shades 
which scepticism and sophistry have 
cast over his fame as a historian, are 
agreeably relieved to us on a spot 
where his social reputation yet lingers 
—by the spirit of early and disinterested 
friendship, which linked him (in spite of 
time and distance, and involvement in 
party politics) to the owner of the 
mansion he so long jointly occupied. 
The letters (with the perusal of which 
we have been favoured) in which 
Gibbon made, and his Swiss friend 
accepted, the proposal of his retire- 
ment from the bustle of office in 
England, to the philosophic retreat 
and calm domestication afforded by 
the roof of his early comrade, are 
enough to make one wonder how 
such cold inmates as sarcasm and 
incredulity could ever harbour in the 
same bosom. 

“ Even these, however—prejudicial, 
alas! as they have proved to thousands 
—have not, thank God! been without 
their individnal use to one. Dear Char- 
les, whose Harrow taste for reading 
never, even in his idlest days, entirely 
left him, has bezuiled the heats of many 
a noon, too sultry far for exercise, in 
renewing his acquaintance with the 
authors from whom Gibbon’s ample 
harvest of erudition has been gleaned. 
And nothing perhaps could so effec- 
tually have counteracted the unhappy 
bias under which his testimonies were 
collected, as ucquaintance (however 
superficial) with the mass cf healthier 
materials from whence, with sad, sad 
ingenuity, the poisoned shafts were 
culled, 
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“To you, dear Eleanor, these will, 
I know, be welcome tidings. To me, 
the safeguard they afford is doubly 
precious, as France—the fertile fount 
at present of all that is false and 
yerilous—threatens to inundate this 
fitherto quict country with floods of 
fugitives—too much akin I fear in 
spirit, though estranged in politics— 
from the ‘rabble rout’ they indignantly 
leave behind. 

“I sometimes propose to Charles, 
that we, too, should ‘emigrate’ (as it 
is called) before the tide of fashion 
and folly once more draws us into its 
giddy vortex. But, to a man espe- 
cially, the scene is a novel and 
exciting one; and any accession of 
interest which may relieve to him 
the winter monotony of a little Swiss 
town, it would ill become me to deny 
him. 

“Tecan but wish and sigh, I know 
not exactly wherefore. I never liked 
the French: you, Eleanor, who have 
lived among them, taught me to see 
them in their real colours. But they 
have fascinations in abundance ; and 
when these are heightened by distress 
and exile, what chance have homely 
English qualities in comparison ?— 
‘What! jealous, Emily! und of a 
shadow? Fie!’ I hear you ery—and 
your reproof finds an echo in the heart 
of your unworthy Emity.” 


—_——— 


LETTER III. 


From the same to the same. 
* Lausanne, 179-, 

“ My dearest Eleanor,—Your letter 
of gentle upbraiding, for a silence I 
little thought you would ever have 
cause to complain of, is not one to 
remain long unanswered ; and to it 
I am about to owe an excuse for a 
confession, which even now I doubt 
if I am right in making. But sorrows 
unshared are bitter and corroding ; 
and with you I know those of your 
Emily will be sacred. 

“1 told vou, Eleanor—told you 

- even in the first flush of my new-born 
wedded happiness—that evil days 
would come, to which the paltry loss 
of wealth and splendour would seem 
but the overthrow of a child’s house 
of cards; when the hopes and the 
joys that had sprung so blessedly out 
of their ruins would wither in their 
turn, and leave a desolation to which 
fortune’s ravages are as nothing. From 

these, and not from this world’s petty 
ptivations, I have shrunk—for these 
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have I prayed to be strengthened ; 
and now that the worst is come, I feel, 
even in telling you so, a strange com- 
posure and calmness which I would 
fuin call resignation, and not despair. 

“When I talk of despair (God 
forgive me for the rash word!) you 
will know that there is but one being 
on earth, by whose conduct it could be 
called forth ; and I already retract its 
hasty association with a creature in 
whom there is so much to love and 
hope for still. But when I say that 
Charles—alone with whom the world 
was paradise to me—has found on its 
busy stage another object of engrossing 
interest (I sometimes doubt if more, 
or worse it can be called), I feel as 
if, to one who kuows the history of the 
last six happy months of my life, words 
were superfluous to tell further! 

“Do not mistake me, Eleanor—let 
me not wrong my husband even fora 
moment in your partial eyes. Some 
men—when their hearts, or at least 
thoughts, are elsewhere—treat their 
wives, I have been told, unkindly, or 
pour at least into the wounds of 
slighted affection the deadening poison 
of indifference. It is not so with 
Charles. When he does speak to 
me, his voice, though sad, is full of 
kindly sympathy. Though miserable 
—yes! miserable when we are together 
—even J cannot fancy him happier at 
another’s side, although that other’s 
looks are watched with the devotion 
of a slave, and watch again with the 
vigilance of a demon. 

“But all this must seem to you 
mere incoherent raving; for you do 
not know what poison that Revolution, 
whose public woes and horrors Europe 
rings with, has poured into my little 
cup of too sweet domestic happiness— 
and what (amid the ‘mountain woes 
of France) can signify—except to you 
and me—one broken heart the more ? 

“1 know that long ere this your own 
happy land swarms with noble beggars, 
whose poverty and exile J have long 
ceased to rank among the worst of 
human evils. I feel for them, though, 
as none can feel who have not gone 
through ruin’s fearful ordeal ; and when 
I tell you that this simple primitive 
country has been the retreat of many 
such, [ need not add that we—as 
outcasts like themselves—were among 
the first to welcome them. 

“You never loved the French—nor 
did I, till distress, nobly endured, has 
raised them in my estimation. Seen 
nearer, and more truly appreciated, I 
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see them still, a medley of contradic- 
tions—of chivalrous honour and base 
pusillanimity—of patient fortitude, and 
of an unthinking levity which puts that 
fortitude to very shame. Some of their 
women J could worship, for their supe- 
riority to adverse fortune; and others, 
mere pity prevents me spurning, for 
coquetry in the midst of blood and 
mourning. Oh! that their contemptible, 
though skilful coquetries had been all 
the weapons aimed at Charles’s too 
susceptible heart! It might have 
been a passing fancy—disapproved by 
sober judgment, and abjured almost as 
soon as entertained, which I[ should 
then have had to tell—no, to bury 
without an effort, in my forgiving 
bosom ! 

“But it is no Frenchwoman born 
(though made such by residence and 
marriage) at whose name I| shudder so 
sinfully, when I would tell you all she 
makes me bear and feel. 1 sometimes 
doubt if any thing purely French could 
have had power to work me woe, like 
that which lurks in the cold, haughty 
eye of my unnatural countrywoman. 
French ladies like, and seek to be 
admired, and it is said, if slighted, can 
cherish short-lived resentment. But 
surely when admired, beyond the 
bounds, alas! of legitimate admiration, 


they do not treat their captive with a 
withering scorn which, strange to say ! 
has made me oftea feel for Charles 


more bitterly than for myself. Were 
she one jot less beautiful and less 
commanding, he surely could not 
tolerate her wayward manner towards 
him; nor—do I sadly whisper to 
myself—were it as marked in private 
as in public, would the quick, high- 
spirited, once volatile Charles, remain 
the willing slave of her caprices. But 
she knows him, and mankind ; and the 
hold which caprice and inequality give 
women over creatures wiser than them- 
selves! A smiling French coquette 
would have exhausted Charles’s stock 
of patience and gallantry in a week— 
the frowns of Mde. de V have 
in them a power before which his 
better nature quails. 

“I could be sorry for her, too, 
Eleanor, in spite of all I have told 
you. I were less than woman were 
I not to pity a glorious creature of 
my own sex so mismatched and lost. 
Her father, once a man of family and 
fortune, became that worst and lowest 
specimen of humanity, a ruined English 
gambler, bankrupt alike in means and 
character—was fain to sell his daughter 
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(with her own consent, though it is 
said without it, force could scarcely 
have bent her to his purpose) to a 
brother roué, of this country, which 
inability to show his face in England 
had driven him to adopt. 

“The old reprobate to whom he 
aid over his daughter for a debt of 
onour, was of undoubted rank ; and 

the marriage realized to her, fora while, 
all the gay visions of court splendour, 
lured by which, I suppose, she ratified 
the sacrifice. But his wealth had 
melted (as gambler’s treasures will) 
long before the Revolution came to 
make beggars of nobler men ; though 
it suits better with the vanity of the 
husband, and the pride of the wife, to 
play the victims of the national cala- 
mity. The Comte de V came 
here for a short time; I saw him, 
Eleanor! else, perhaps, I could not 
have pitied the being doomed to 
endure his alliance. His company, 
at least, she has not to complain of ; 
the field for gamblers here is merci- 
fully too narrow for noble rooks to be 
content with, and he has gone— 
Heaven knows whither—leaving his 
wife to her own resources, in this 
cheap, hospitable country, and to the 
(why do I choke while I write it?) 
devoted attentions of the husband of 
another ! 

“I never shall forget the look of 
Charles when first they met, at a party 
given by our hospitable banker to the 
noble refugees on whom all eyes were 
naturally turned. When, after some 
common-place male and female figures, 
Madame de V. entered, leaning on 
her old, dissipated, inexpressibly dis- 
gusting husband, even I started in- 
voluntarily at the thought that such 
a fine, majestic, lovely woman should 
have so unworthy a parent. The idea 
of any other relationship never crossed 
my mind. Charles, too, as he bent 
his eyes in evident astonishment on 
the lady, seemed, by his bewildered 
look, to be trying to find a resem- 
blance in the man with some one clse. 
He stood, half ready to rush forward, 
and I thought he must have known 
one at least of them before ; when, 
with a cold look of perfect uncon- 
sciousness upon the faces of both, they 
passed him, on their way to the mis- 
tress of the house. 

“] was sitting near her, and making 
way between us for the new comer. 
I was introduced to her, by name, as 
a countrywoman. I am sure it was 
not with the courtesy either of France 
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or England that she fixed her deep 
black eyes on me, and bit her lip, as 
she bent to return my friendly greeting. 
It was with difficulty I summoned, 
some time after, the courage to address 
her in her native language. ‘I left 
England young, and have forgotten my 
English, was (in French) her dis- 
couraging reply. But had she not 
said this, I should have fancied at the 
time, and ever since, that Charles and 
she had met there—and not during 
that innocent, thoughtless period, when 
little can occur to stamp after meetings 
with characters of life or death. 
“Charles—be this as it may—kept 
studiously aloof. I only remember his 
glance of undisguised contempt and 
loathing on the old roue who sat 
opposite at table; and avoidance of 
his acquaintance during the short time 
he staid at Lausanne. To Madame 
de V there was no escaping an in- 
troduction, and in the frequent re-unions 
of a small society, whose simple re- 
sources were exhausted for the enter- 
tainment of the illustrious exiles, they 
were, of course, often thrown together. 
But never once, amid those kindly 
hospitalities, in which the French 
quickly forgot their misfortunes, and 
the English their reserve, did I see 


the first cold, stately hauteur of Madame 


de V towards my husband give way 
to the slightest tinge of civility. To 
others she was at times condescending, 
though never courteous ; but to Charles, 
her manner was marked with such 
repulsive frigidity, that (as I have 
said before) I caught myself resenting 
it—as if, alas! I had foreseen that by 
this strange and unheard-of spell she 
was to achieve what smiles and coquetry 
would, I feel sure, have failed to 
accomplish. 

“ Often have I believed the nursery 
tales of the basilisk, and its deadly 
fascinations, when | marked the effect 
of the calm, cold, averted eye of Ma- 
dame de V , on one who watched 
it, alas! more unremittingly still! For 
long, I could not be certain that they 
had ever spoken to each other—at 
least beyond the merest common-places 
of society ; and yet, though fifty people 
might be in the room, I knew, and 
they knew, that there existed some 
mysterious bond between them—and 
studied as might be her seeming 
avoidance of his oft-rivetted gaze, a 
searching glance would rest (though 
but rarely) on him, or on myself, that 
made me feel as if under the same 
strange fascination, 
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“Winter passed, (it was late in 
autumn ere the strangers came,) and 
months of almost daily association had 
done so little to draw them together, 
that I began to fancy that mere desire 
to penetrate a being so unlike the 
frivolous idlers by whom she was sur- 
rounded, had stimulated Charles’s curi- 
osity. I longed, and had half resolved 
to ask him boldly if any former 
acquaintance heightened his evident 
interest, when a light so new and 
dreadful was thrown by chance upon 
the intimacy veiled beneath such deep 
and successful dissembling, that if I 
did not die on the spot, I felt that I 
must indeed do so, ere one question 
on the fatal subject could issue from 
my lips. 

“A party was formed to visit, for 
the emigrés’ amusement, the various 
‘ Chateaux Suisses’ immortalised in the 
chivalric fictions of the authoress of 
your favourite ‘ Caroline de Lichtfeld.’ 
The ruins of one of the most ancient 
and primitive of these were explored, 
as fancy dictated, by detached groups 
—some clambering, with youthful 
daring, up the broken, ladder-like 
flights of steps to each dizzy turret- 
top—some diving, in quest of myste- 
rious horrors, into the depths of the 
massy donjon keep—and others loung- 
ing, in placid enjoyment, on the stone 
seats, commanding from the narrow 
loop-hole windows the most varied and 
delicious prospects. 

“TI had sat long on one of these, 
(though with the perception of nature’s 
beauties without, almost extinguished 
by bitter reveries within,) when a painful 
sense of loneliness, and wish to rejoin 
the party, made me try to regain the 
way which, some few short weeks before, 
Charles would not have left me to find 
unassisted. My head, you know, is 
naturally unfitted for giddy elevation ; 
and finding that the scramble down from 
this third story was more perilous than 
1 had anticipated, 1 turned into the 
vast old-fashioned ‘ Riéler saal, to await 
the descent of some of the merry 
groups, whose laugh rang, softened by 
distance, through the crannies of the 
ancient battlements. A widely-differing 
sound soon rivetted me to the spot. 
From the ancient chamber I sat in 
projected four little turret apartments, 
formed in the thickness of the massy 
walls, with each its loop-hole window 
and stone bench, where tales of love 
had doubtless, in the olden time, been 
told and listened to. O! Eleanor, 
how were they profaned, and for ever, 
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in my eyes, when unperceived I beheld 
Charles on his knees before one of 
them, on which sat the still cold and 
statue-like Madame de V , and 
heard him lavish on her, by the familiar 
name of ‘Maria, the most endearing 
expressions of sympathy and interest ! 
Yes, Eleanor! I lived to hear my 
husband, the being in whose love I 
had garnered every hope, declare him- 
self the most miserable of men; and 
implore, with frantic vehemence, his 
peace, his very loathed existence from 
the pity of another! 

“J heard, too, the one cold word 
with which these passionate effusions 
were met and checked—my own never 
till then polluted name! and I survive 
the answer from lips that swore to 
cherish until death the wretch who 
bears it. * Name her not!’ said Charles, 
franticly. ‘Till you came hither, she 
was ull the world to me ; now the very 
ties that bind us seem sacrilege.— 
Maria, added he, with frightful vehe- 
mence, ‘my fate, my reascn, my very 
existence are in your hands!’ 

“Unable to bear more, I staggered 
towards the dark and narrow stairs— 
a fortunate fall down a short flight of 
which accounted for my pale cheek, 
and the heart's sickness with which I 
should have tried in vain to struggle. 
The accident soon brought the group 
around me, and judge what (after all I 
had heard) it cost me, to find Charles 
the most assiduous among them— 
chafing my blood-stained temples, and 
hanging over me with an anxiety 
which—acting as it surely was—re- 
vived me in spite of myself ! 

“It seemed to awake, and for the 
first time, something like jealousy in 
the haughty object of his wandering 
affections. I heard her whisper, when, 
strange to say, my half-stunned ear 
alone perhaps could have caught the 
scarce audible reproach, ‘Is this your 
boasted penitence ? Now I know how 
to reach and punish you!’ 

“How we got home I have no 
recollection. All 1 know is (so 
thoroughly are mere physical emo- 
tions swallowed up by those which 
have power to shake the soul) that 
the thunder-storm which overtook us 
on our late return, and which those 
who were accustomed to their frequent 
occurrence amid these mountains, pro- 
nounced terrific, affected my usually 
weak nerves so little, that I heard some 
one describe my indifference under it 
to ‘/a philosophie Anglaise [ 

“To you, who know that I inherit 


from sad example (even inthe securest 
chamber) all the nervous tremors on 
such occasions of my weak Aunt G—-, 
my utter unconcern at midnight on the 
road, amid thunders which reverberated 
from Alps to Jura, as if the giants’ war 
were indeed no fable, will speak vo- 
lumes. Yes—(as I felt when, during 
our short stormy passage to Calais, 
danger of drowning predominated over 
sickness)—our poor frames and spirits 
are incupable of sustaining at once two 
conflicting horrors ; and dread of deth 
did not more effectually annihilate 
bodily suffering, than the storm within 
overmastered, on that dreadful night, 
the roar of the elements without. 

“ Days—weeks, I believe —have 
passed since this fatal discovery—this 
rending asunder of the last frail hope 
to which I then only knew I had clung 
—that mystery alone, not guilt, formed 
the bond between Charles and the 
haughty wife of Count de V ee 
was notstrong before, Eleanor—anxicty 
and suspense (I had long known both) 
are very wearing; and since, my re- 
muining strength, appetite, and colour 
have waned so fast, that Charles, much 
alarmed—yes! honestly, truly, beyond 
dissimulation, alarmed—has called in 
the famous Tissot. 

“ The good old man looked long and 
earnestly at me; with no mere cold 
professional scrutiny. His prescrip- 
tions were of their wonted simple, 
unpretending character—milk, quiet, 
mountain air, and the use of the 
celebrated baths of St. Remi. The par- 
titions here are thin, and when, from 
the next room, I heard him close a 
long conference with Charles by saying, 
anxiously, (he little thought I heard 
him), ‘ you English are terribly subject 
to maux de poitrine, 1 half wondered 
whether his discerning glance had de- 
tected the yet more hopeless and not 
distant seat of his patient's malady! 
The heart—the heart, Eleanor! for 
wounds there no balm exists but with 
a higher physician—no waters, save 
tears of chastened submission, can give 
a moment's ease to the crushed soul. 

- * * * * 

“] have been interrupted, and by a 
fresh shock ; and yet a relief, for she 
does not accompany him. Charles 
has just told me, with an agitation 
which money, I am sure, could never 
awaken in his generous, uncalculating 
bosom, that urgent business carries him 
instantly to England, ‘Emily!’ said 
he, with tears filling his eyes—(men 
surely, reckless, easy men like Charles, 
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do not weep and tremble about debts 
and creditors)—‘ were it not for your 
sake I chiefly go, nothing would tempt 
me to leave you, languid and poorly, 
as I grieve, yet cannot wonder, to see 
you. If my errand prospers, health 
and smiles will both, please God! I 
trust, return ; if not——but you and 
your welfare must bring a blessing on 
my journey! Would you could go 
with me—but ¢hat my urgent haste 
forbids ; and vet to leave you here 
(with painful emphasis) among these 
heartless Frenchwomen!’ It was not 
French women, Eleanor, 1 felt, of 
whom my husband was then thinking! 

“«T will go, said I, with a sudden 
instinct of escape from the impossibility 
of remaining at Lausanne with her 
basilisk eye upon me, ‘as good Dr. 
Tissot advised, and spend some weeks 
at the baths of St. Remi.’ 

“The idea seemed as great a relief 
to Charles as to myself; and I have 
seen him get into the carriage (at 
midnight, [ know not wherefore, and 
unknown to any one) after one of those 
brief farewells, which, from the contrast 
between their stunning rapidity and 
the host of suppressed feelings they 
but imperfectly conceal, haunt one 
with an indelible impression. 


“To-morrow will see me on my 
route to the gloomy but salutary abode 
of health, where, ‘something whispers 
me, my strange fate will be unravelled. 
Whether life or death is to be the 
event, depends, perhaps, (in subordina- 


tion to Him in whose hand their 
‘issues’ ever are,) on a circumstance 
which a few brief weeks must decide. 
Till I can share with you a knowledge, 
as yet denied to myself, do not expect 
to hear farther from your bewildered 
Emity.” 


LETTER IV. 


The same to the same. 
“ Baths of St. Remi. 


“Never, perhaps, dearest Eleanor, 
since I first left your sheltering arms, 
did I feel so irresistibly impelled to 
cling to exen the distant image of a 
friend, as in this hideous wilderness, 
contrasting so frightfully (in all save 
the boon of quiet and solitude) with 
the loveliness of nature at Lausanne. 
Here, it is true, as there, wood, water, 
and stupendous mountains compose her 
immutable features ; but, Heavens! in 
what savage combination are they here 


presented to the appalled eye! Words 
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would fail me to convey, to one ac- 
quainted only with the fertile plains 
of England, how my heart—long na- 
turalized, too, as it had been, among 
the familiar and beloved Alps—died 
within me, as their wildest gorge seemed 
closing its huge prison walls ypon your 
Emily! 1 thought of a fantastic and 
fearful legend, in which, by horrid 
mechanism, an iron cell is made slowly 
to contract around its doomed inhabi- 
tant; when the still narrowing and 
darkening ravine (where space for a 
frail path seems grudged at all times, 
and often denied by the deep black 
waters of an ever foaming torrent) 
shot up its perpendicular towering 
ramparts from the torrent’s very verge, 
excluding all save one bright and blessed 
handbreadth of theblue sky abovethem. 
And when at length the rude log-built 
dwelling which health has tempted 
man, the pigmy! to -place beneath 
the often treacherous shadow of these 
overhanging giants, comes in view, its 
perilous position wakes a shudder which 
it requires all one’s strength of mind 
and knowledge of its hitherto mira- 
culous security, to overcome. My 
blithe, light-hearted Vaudoise little 
maid was sobered, by the first look, 
into almost sepulchral gravity; and, 
sooth to say, her mistress can scarce 
find heart or spirits to chide her for it. 

“ This is, indeed, a place for despair ; 
its very aspect is enough to induce the 
wretched invalid to dream no more of 
the face of the gay world and its lovely 
sights, but to sit down and die, for 
hope cannot find its way hither. I, 
and the half dozen of spectral figures 
who haunt, like kindred ghosts, this 
modern ‘ Lethe’s brink,” must be con- 
tent to sit on the rock, beside the 
stream that rushes by, or on the bench 
placed in front of the audberge, upon 
the very small space of earth which 
the frowning precipices allow to exist 
beneath. There are no walks to 
ramble in—no leaving this gloomy 
dungeon of nature, except by the 
narrow and wild avenue (impassable, 
I am toid, and can well believe, for 
more than half the year) by which it 
is approached, or by the ladders placed 
on the face of the rock behind the 
house, which it turns my dizzy head 
but to look upon. The crags at the 
top of the precipice look as if the first 
tempest would topple them down on 
the devoted inmates of the solitary 
bath-house—and in a time of long- 
continued rains, or of high howling 
winds, heart-stricken and desponding 
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must be the soul of the inhabitant of 
the Baths of St. Remi. 
+ + * ” + 

“For the first few days there was 
the charm of novelty and of absolute 
stillness to reconcile me to my moun- 
tain-walled prison. To get away from 
scenes once so dear; from the odious 
trammels of society ; from the sight of 
Madame de V ; and—oh, Eleanor, 
that I should live to say it!—from 
Charles —the altered, inexplicable 
Charles—was a relief, and felt at first 
as such, in that listless indulgence of 
melancholy which, to a weakened mind 
and body, is so inexpressibly soothing. 
Hours, nay days, have I sat gazing on 
the foaming torrent at my feet, and 
listening to the rush of its two wild 
tributaries, springing to meet it from 
the rock above my head, scarce caring 
—nay, half wishing, sinful as I felt the 
thought to be—that, pillowed on their 
nameless waves, | might float 1 knew 
not whither, far from the sad realities 
of life, and from him who then, per- 
haps, might regret me. 

“You must not think I yielded with- 
out a struggle to these wayward, worse 
than idle, dreams. Yet in vain did I 
strive to rouse my better feelings, 
either by earthly, or far higher and 
purer motives, till two incidents, both 
of the simplest kind, were mercifully 
sent to speak at once rebuke and 
peace to my desponding spirit. 

“I had early on my arrival at the 
place been pleasingly impressed by the 
mild, motherly aspect of a peasant 
woman, of gentle, but primitively 
simple manners, the usual assistant at 
the baths, and who, (since real illness, 
brought on by nervous horror of this 
solitude, compelled me to send back 
the useless Justine,) became my kind, 
though unobtrusive attendant. A cold, 
caught by the sudden change from the 
warm Pays de Vaud to this mountain 
rezion, rendered my bathing during 
the first weeks of my stay impossible. 
But as it gave way, I was mechanically 
preparing to begin—less from hope of 
benefit (fur what can ‘minister to a 
mind diseased *’) than from compliance 
with the routine of the place—when 
Gervaise, the mild, open-countenanced 
Swisse, laid her hand on the arm which 
was already about to unfasten my dress, 
and with a gentle ‘pardon, Madame,’ 
dissuaded me from the needless, and 
she added, perhaps hazardous experi- 
ment. 

“Trust me, Madame,’ said she, 
‘for I have more than the experience 


of ten sad summers here to make me 
know the living from those on whom 
the seal of death is set. Two daughters, 
young and lovely as yourself, I bathed 
daily in yonder spring, while hope re- 
mained, and saw them melt away like 
foam wraiths upon yonder torrent, 
They were consumptive, and they 
died! But trust one, Madame, who 
knows too well the fatal symptoms. You 
are no poitrinaire like them, nor is there 
bath or spring in Switzerland that can 
do your malady good or ill. God 
alone, who heals broken hearts, can 
medicine your soul ; and for your body, 
Madame, that will soon stir within it 
for which you are destined, and will 
surely find it sweet to live. If I, who 
have nothing living that belongs to 
me, can be happy with my God in 
heaven, and my children in the grave, 
will you let grief eat out your own 
oung life, and that of the babe which 
co upon it, like a bud upon the 
tree? Excuse me, Madame, if I forget 
myself when speaking to one whose 
like I seldom see ; but St. Remi is no 
place for a troubled mind—go home, 
und be your trials what they may, 
there is an hour coming when, if you 
trust in heaven, they will be all for- 
gotten.’ 

“The poor woman, quite ashamed 
of her vehemence, ran out of the room ; 
and truly there was something so pro- 
phetically energetic in her reproofs, 
and encouraging in her consolations, 
that I felt as if lifted above my selfish 
sorrows. In this, the confirmation by 
one so experienced, of the hope I had 
silently, though half unconsciously, 
cherished at Lausanne, had no doubt 
a great share. For if it was sweet 
to human nature to be told [ should 
not die, bow dearer far to be in- 
debted for prolonged life to the very 
blessing for which I would gladly 
have bartered half its utmost span! It 
was (I know not if I told you) a sus- 
picion of the possibility of such an 
event, which made me cling so eagerly 
to the proposal of the baths of St. 
Remi. Don't think me either childish 
or vindictive, when I say, that happy 
as I knew the bare idea_would once 
have made my husband, I could not, 
in the same atmosphere with her, have 
breathed the avowal, even had I felt 
the certainty which inexperience and 
extreme ill health denied. Here, were 
he to come and look as he was wont 
to do, all might be forgotten, while I— 
no! Gervaise, with her mild, soft, 
sympathizing eye, and gentle confiding 
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voice—should breathe to him the now 
strange bond between us! Then, 
surely, others less hallowed would melt 
like wax before it—else were my sinful 
repinings, when the one sole blessing 
seemed withheld, amply and justly 
unished! In the mean time, I live on 
on in a new and delightful dream. 
The dreary valley seems a sort of para- 
dise—the torrent at my feet has music 
in its sound, to which the leaping rills 
above seem dancing in airy gladness. 

* * * * - 

“Since I laid down the pen, days of 
incessant rain have put my new-born 
cheerfulness to the severest test, that 
of hopeless confinement in a gloomy 
and resourceless abode. I think even 
Gervaise, and her smiling looks and 
cheering prognostics, would have failed 
to keep up my spirits, but for the 
other little incident, which, just at this 
time of utter desolation, renewed most 
unexpectedly my intercourse with the 
world I had left. 

“You have heard me speak (I for- 
get sometimes that our converse is, 
alas! confined to paper) of the young 
deaf and dumb son of our Lausanne 
landlord, whose predilection for me— 
contracted on the hills, which are his 
perpetual and favourite haunt—has 


grown to be a passion, second only to 


his inveterate love of climbing. Our 
first meeting, which I shall never for- 
get, was on the summit of Mont 

; on our attaining which, we 
found him lying on his face, on the 
very brink of its steepest precipice, 
gazing on the scene below in rapt 
contemplation, which it was vain to 
attempt disturbing, either by remarks, 
(which he could not hear,) or by offers 
of refreshment which he indignantly 
spurned, 

“It was only, I remember, by laying 
myself down beside him, and really, 
not apparently, sharing his enthusiasm, 
that | first awoke in the breast of this 
mountain-worshipper a lively interest, 
which nothing has since been able to 
efface. By what instinct he discovered 
our motions, I never could divine ; but 
no sooner did Charles and I propose 
to ascend any of the hills around 
Lausanne, than we were sure to find 
Armand there before us; and then he 
would seize me by the hand, with his 
expressive dumb-show, and drag me to 
all the best points of view ; nay, some- 
times get me to clamber where nothing 
but my experience of his steady head, 
and vice-like strength of grasp, could 
have induced me to follow—though 
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the prospect, and his illumined coun- 
tenance while gazing on it, always 
repaid the. exertion. 

“ Tt was impossible to look at a crea- 
ture so liberally endowed with feeling 
and imagination, without regretting his 
being born at a time and in a country 


‘where nothing had heen done or 


thought of to remedy his unhappy de- 
ficiencies, or open to him that commu- 
nication with his fellow-mortals, for 
which he made up in a wonderful de- 
gree by familiarity with inanimate 
nature. He was so weather-wise as to 
be the barometer of the whole commune, 
and his father told me they never ven- 
tured to send the cows to the chdlets, 
or begin the vintage, without the 
sanction of his pauvre sourd-muet! So 
much method was there in his madness, 
and so perfectly harmless, nay rational, 
had he always shown himself, that his 
wanderings from home (frequently of 
long continuance) excited of late no 
uneasiness, and generally ended in his 
returning with a knapsack filled with 
shining fossils, or some such trophies 
of a distant mountain-ramble. This 
being premised, it was with less of sur- 
prise than of pleasure and really grati- 
fied feeling, that I witnessed the arrival 
at St. Remi of Armand, drawn thither, 
of course, by no other motive, real or 
ostensible, than anxiety to hear of, or 
a wish to see me. I must confess the 
contrast between the indifference of 
others and the solicitude of the deaf 
and dumb lad, made my reception of 
the latterat first a tearful one. But to my 
astonishment, Armand himself, unused 
as I had ever seen him to the melting 
mood, seemed overpowered by sudden 
emotion. His generally cheerful coun- 
tenance overcast, and looking hastily 
up from where we stood (on the plat- 
form before the house) to the frowning 
precipice above, and swollen cataracts 
rushing down its face, he took me by 
the hand, as if to drag me away on 
one of his wonted flights. 

“For this, however, there was no 
space, and hemmed in as we were on 
all sides by dark rocks, and darker 
waters, it was easy to see that the free 
spirit of the son of the mountains 
would not long brook the confinement. 
No sooner was the early dinner of the 
auberge over, than, heedless of a deluge 
of rain, 1 saw him scrambling like a 
cat up the ladder behind the house, 
forming the only mode of access to the 
cliffs above, on which he stood in an 
incredibly short space of time, waving 
and gesticulating, his long huir floating 
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in the wind, like Gray’s inspired bard 
‘o'er Conway's foaming flood.’ 

“ While | was pondering on_ his 
strange love of aun, I saw him, to 
my surprise, come cautiously down, 
step by step, as if deliberately counting 
them, then re-ascend in the same me- 
thodical manner, and having again 
reached the top, stand shaking his 
head in a desponding attitude. This 
whole investigation, 1 could not help 
thinking, had for its object the hope 
of getting me up with him ; nor could 
I help smiling at the thought of my 
present unfitness for such aeriel evolu- 
tions. 

“ Armand, I presume, arrived at the 
same conclusion ; and the rest of the 
evening was doubtless spent in ex- 
ploring some easier path, (though none 
else seemed in use by the peasantry,) 
for towards nightfall he returned, weary 
and exhausted, from a different quarter 
to the baths. The poor lad, instead 
of availing himself, as I expected, of 
the first fair weather to escape, staid 
with me three days after it had become 
decidedly fine ; clambering daily to the 
summit of the overhanging cliff, count- 
ing its every crag, and diving into 
every crevice and cranny of the sur- 
rounding glens with indefatigable assi- 
duity, till the neighbourhood had be- 
come as familiar to him as that of 
Lausanne. He then, as if his object 
was attained, bade me adieu—tirst 
trying with his usual expressive looks, 
and still more expressive gesture of 
leading me by the hand, whether I 
could be induced to follow him from 
St. Remi. I shook my head and 
smiled—he shook his and sighed—and 
so did I part, not without real concern, 


from the deaf and dumb boy. 
* * * * 


“Two weary months longer have 
rolled over my head, my beloved 
Eleanor, without furnishing—save in 
the wholesome self-acquaintance and 
self-abusement to which they have, I 
trust, in mercy led—a single incident 
to vary their almost appalling solitude. 
One by one, the few emaciated, 
spectral-looking beings, who ba-ked 
along with myself in the brief hour of 
sunshine, which (evenin cpuinesneaes 
our mountain-locked valley afforded, 
have returned to die at home ; and 
the one or two fair young creatures, 
whose hectic brillianey of aspect, the 
healing waters tamed down to hues of 
more healthful soberness, departed long 
since to gladden distant households 
with renovated hopes of life. 


* 


“I linger on still, for I have, J 
sadly feel, no home; and even hope, 
but for one inexpressibly mingled link 
of blended joy and sadness, would seek 
in vain in my dark future on earth, for 
aught on which to feed her vivilying 
lamp. When I tell you that to this 
moment I remain in dreadful, perhaps 
I should say blissful ignorance of the 
fatal mystery which hurried Charles 
(at the behest, apparently, of Madame 
de V to England; and that his 
few letters, though full of incoherent 
expressions of kindness, breathe at the 
same time a sense of utter misery, 
which guilt alone, methinks, could 
awaken in a mind so joyous and san- 
guine—you will not wonder that my 
every thought (when an extreme of 
languor and indisposition, which makes 
even thiuking a burden, will permit) 
has long been directed towards that 
happier world to which I feel con- 
vinced the approaching event, once the 
goul of every ungratified human aspi- 
tation, is destined to introduce me, 
That I can now look forward to passing 
its gloomy portals, not only without 
fear, but with tranquil satisfaction, I 
owe first, perhaps, to you, my Eleanor 
—for by you the precious seed was 
sown in childhood, though choked, 
alas! and well-nigh killed by years of 
thoughtlessness and folly. But your 
prayers for your nursling were not un- 
heeded or forgotten by a being more 
compassionate still; and one has been 
sent to smooth the deathward path, by 
treading it so visibly yet triumphantly 
before me, that envy would at times 
usurp the place of pity, and sorrow 
seem a mockery of one already claim- 
ing kindred with eternal joy. 

“ It is some weeks since a pale, dark, 
attenuated looking man, of middle age, 
in whose deep eyes smouldered a latent 
fire, lit up at times by fever, with super- 
human brilliancy, came to the baths, 
aud some time had elapsed ere my cus- 
tom ofshunning, rather than cultivating 
the society of the few sharers of my 
prison-house, gave way before the so- 
lemn sweetness of his frequent inquiries 
after my health. But courtesy, spring- 
ing from Christian feeling, and flourish- 
ing on the brink of the grave, what 
reserve or apathy could long withstand? 
And when Gervaise, who watched his 
fading existence with something of 
almost Catholic devotion for a patron 
saint, told me that this young Pro- 
testant pastor of a neighbouring 
commune, was a martyr to duties un- 
flinchingly prosecuted in an ungenial 
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climate, and amid a barbarous people, 
till strength to discharge them utterly 
failed. 1 felt that the forced inac- 
tion so foreign to a benevolent soul 
might find compensation in soothing 
the sorrows, and strengthening the 
weakness of a creature, whose need 
alike of a friend and teacher, would, I 
was sure, be a sufficient passport to his 
sympathy. 

“| let Gervaise hint to him the little 
she knew of my story. On my face 
he might have read that I was ill and 
unhappy; she told him that I was 
separated by inevitable and harassing 
affairs, from my husband; and added 
(what was perhaps in some degree true) 
that I was apprehensive about my ap- 
proaching confinement, and afraid (as 
was, she said, but too natural for one so 
young, and far from her friends) to die. 

“There needed not the half of this 
simple tale to awaken the philanthropic 
solicitudes for soul and body, of the 
gifted being, to whom the latter had, 
in his own person, long ceased to be an 
object of interest. He had, as a preli- 
minary to his pastoral ministry in a 
remote district, studied medicine ; and 
and was able to cheer by favorable, and 
I knew not flattering prognostics, the 
hopelessness which had erept over me 
from the length and undefined nature 
of my indisposition. When he bade 
me be of good cheer, and spoke of the 
joys and duties so mercifally in store 
for whatever might yet remain of a life 
still in its prime, I felt ashamed to 
despond ; and when I saw too plainly 
that ere the earthly hopes he fostered 
could bloom for me, all his must be 
buried—nay, were already consigned 
to the grave—lI listened as to a being 
invested with its awful sanctity. 

“ Nor was it difficult to look in this 
light upon one, who spoke of heaven 
with all the delightful familiarity ofa 
denizen, blended with the trembling 
hope of a Christian, whose passage 
through the dark valley had become a 
subject of such habitual and unappalling 
contemplation, that I only gathered 
from the enhanced sparkle of his eve, 
and greater benignity of his smile, 
whether the departure to which he 
chanced to allude, was that for his 
earthly home, or the yet more welcome 
one, for his Father’s house above!” 

“You will not wonder that at the 
feet of such a teacher, my vague and 
crude religious sentiments should have 
gradually assumed the healthier and 
holier character of principles, or that 
to him who could divest eternity of 
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terrors, the sorrows of time should have 
been almost involuntarily confided. 
Amid the wide and stormy ocean 
of conjecture in which the inconsis- 
tencies of Charles, his protracted 
absence, and his mysterious billets 
had, for months past, plunged me, 
it was a relief inexpressible to have 
these restless workings of an aching 
head and heart shared by a sympa- 
thizing listener; nay, even to cling, 
as asad refuge, from yet more terrible 
suspense and inactivity, to the belief 
(which in spite of his benevolent efforts 
to conceal it, I gathered to be the 
result on Le Vasseur’s mind of all 1 
had let fall) that an early entanglement 
must have somehow or other connected 
the fate of my husband with that of 
Madame de V—. 

“From the moment that this idea 
obtained possession of my brain, I 
became, spite of all my monitor's 
affectionate remonstrances, so pitiably 
restless and unhinged, that he, whom 
the most fatal combination of symptoms 
never could induce to feel alarm for 
himself, became painfully apprehensive 
for the effects of further suspense on 
my enfeebled frame and_ harassed 
spirit. 

“ He was to return ere long to his 
native village of Aubonne, a little way 
beyond Lausanne ; and yielded to my 
entreaties that in his passage through 
the latter place, he would, (in addition 
to my former request of negociating 
for me the disposal of the few trinkets 
which Charles had prophetically advi- 
sed me to reserve for the last resource) 
endeavour to elicit from Madame de 
Vv , as a dying man and a minister 
of heaven, the nature of her relations 
with my husband, 

“ Our farewell was a most affecting 
one—on his part, the grief of an apostle 
for the convert whose face he felt he 
should see on earth no more—on mine 
the hopeless sense of abandonment 
consequent on the loss of the only 
friend (the humble but excellent Ger- 
vaise excepted) from whom, as yet, 
death or distance did not divide me. 

“With her I found he had left a 
paper of minute medical advices to 
assist her experience, should I (as he 
had in vain striven to dissuade me 
from) linger on too late for removal, 
at St. Remi; while for my better part 
he had provided, at brief and laborious 
intervals, a manual of spiritual direc- 
tions more invaluable still. 1 saw 
perhaps the last human tear quench 
for a moment the unearthly lustre of 
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his heavenward eye ; received, with 
statue-like insensibility, the faint 
though fervent pressure of his wasted 
hand; gazed stupidly after the rude 
litter, by which alone his removal to 
the mouth of the rugged valley could 
be effected, till it emerged from its 
cimmerian darkness, into the region of 
light and sunshine beyond, and striving 
to hail the omen as a foretaste ofa 
better and brighter transition, sunk 
back with bitter revulsion of feeling, 
on my own harassing anxieties, and 
self inflicted captivity. 

“Sometimes I feel it sinful to remain 
where my hour, (though yet distant, ) 
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may overtake me, with no aid but that 
of providence, and two simple, though 
experienced and true-hearted peasant 
women. Yet wherecould Igo? Not 
to Lausanne, where she would blast me 
with her evil eye; and there alone, 
in the wide foreign world where Charles 
has cast me forth, a poor, uprooted 
thing, do I know living soul to cling to, 
“ For one month longer, escape from 
hence will be within my reach, and 
surely, ere then, Charles, or the fiend, 
who rules his fate and mine, will have 
decided it. 
Adieu, pity and pray for your forlorn, 
Emity.” 


— 


AUSTRALIA.—SECOND ARTICLE,—VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


NoTuinG can place the rapid progress 
of our Australian colonies in a stronger 
light, than the fact that it is within the re- 
collection of many of the present gene- 
ration when we knew scarcely any thing 
more concerning Van Diemen’s Land, 
than that it was a country in the South 
Pacific, the abode of savages and 
kangaroos. Such was our ignorance 
of this extensive island, almost equal 
to Ireland in size, that it was be- 


lieved to be the southern extremity of 


New Holland, until in 1797 it was 
discovered that a channel of many 
miles in breadth separated it from the 
greaterisland. In 1803 Van Diemen’s 
Land was made a penal colony for the 
reception of convicts found to be too 
incorrigible even for New South Wales. 
In 1810 it was thrown open to free 
settlers, and from that epoch its pros- 
perity may be dated. At present 
Van Diemen’s Land possesses many of 
the accompaniments of modern comfort 
and civilization—it has no fewer than 
nine newspapers, a post office, stage 
coaches, and a numerous list of chari- 
table and literary institutions. Its com- 
mercial importance is demonstrated 
from the annually increasing value of 
its exports, which exhibit a rapidity 
of improvement unparalleled in the 
history of any other colony. 

The island of Van Diemen’s Land is 
of-very small size compared with New 
Holland, being only 210 miles in 
length, and 150 in breadth, and occu- 
pying an area of about 25,000 square 
miles. The climate and physical fea- 
tures of this beautiful island differ 
very considerably from those of New 
South Wales, but offer superior at- 
tractions to the English settler. This 
young colony, situated between the 41st 


anil 44th parallels of south latitude, 
although several degrees nearer to the 
equator than Ireland, has a climate 
very similar to our own in respect to 
coolness and moisture. The coolness 
of the climate of Van Diemen’s Land 
depends on a variety of causes. It is 
well known that the temperature of 
a given country is always lower in the 
same parallel of latitude in the southern 
than in the northern hemisphere ; 
thus Van Diemen’s Land, in the lati- 
tude of Naples, has the winters as 
severe as at Rome, and the summers 
as cool as at Paris. This circumstance 
depends upon the relative proportions 
of land to water in the southern hemi- 
sphere, which renders not only the 
island of Van Diemen’s Land, but also 
the extremity of the American con- 
tinent, highly insular climates, that is 
highly variable, but free from violent 
extremes of heat or cold. It ought 
also to be remembered, that the accu- 
mulation of ice in the antartic circle, 
which is far greater than in the nor- 
thern polar regions, exerts a very 
powerful influence in reducing the 
temperature of the extra-tropical re- 
giuns of the southern hemisphere. An- 
other circumstance which contributes to 
moderate the climate of Van Diemen’s 
Land, is the great number of moun- 
tains which are found in different parts 
of it—some of them reaching an 
elevation of 4000 feet, having their 
summits covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year, and snow 
falls on the low country almost every 
winter. The only parts of Australia 
which resemble Van Diemen’s Land 
in the coldness of its winters, are the 
district of Argyle, and the elevated 
plains of Bathurst, beyond the Blue 
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Mountains, where a fall of snow is not 
unfrequent. Besides being situated in 
a higher latitude, and possessing loftier 
mountains than Australia, Van Die- 
men’s Land, from being a smaller island, 
enjoys a greater ammount of moisture 
than the former. No part of the in- 
terior of the island is remote from the 
sea, and the vapours are arrested by 
the mountains, so that in Van Die- 
men’s Land there are no seasons of 
drought such as those which from time 
to time prove so serious an evil in 
Australia. In this respect the superi- 
ority of the climate to that of Australia 
admits of no controversy. In the 
older colony the seasons of drought 
have not only deeply injured the har- 
vests, but vast numbers of cattle have 
perished from the deficiency of pasture. 
It was the severity of the drought 
which first compelled the colonists to 
penetrate beyond the Blue Mountains. 
In Van Diemen’s Land no such evil 
can be apprehended. 

The mean annual temperature of 
Van Diemen’s Land is about 60° with 
a range of from 36° in winter to 80° in 
sunmer. During summer the weather 


is usually dry and mild, and in winter 
snow frequently falls, but does not re- 
main long upon the ground, and occa- 


sionally a severe frost oceurs. The 
climate of Van Diemen’s Land is as 
favourable to health and longevity as 
that of England and Ireland. In this, 
as well as in all the Australian colonies, 
agues are scarcely known, while they 
are more or less prevalent in most of 
the newly settled districts of North 
America. 

The physical aspect of the country 
is much more diversified than that of 
the older colony. Van Diemen’s Land 
is a mountainous region, and of course 
abounding in streams, and giving rise 
to several navigable rivers. Table 
Mountain, near Hobart ‘Town, is about 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the western mountains are pro- 
bably still higher. There are also 
many mountains of less clevation 
than the preceding ones, but still at- 
taining to the height of at least 2000 
feet; and there is a third set of smaller 
altitude, so that the appearance of the 
country is very irregular. In the in- 
terior, the country is more level than 
near the coast, and plains of an extent 
of from 8000 to 10,000 acres are not 
uncommon, and are the most valuable 
lands in the colony. Van Diemen’s 
Land is also admirably supplied with 
rivers and harbours—being in this 
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respect far superior to New South 
Wales. The more perfect natural 
drainage of the country is attended b 
many advantages. The navigable ri- 
vers render the country in the interior 
as accessible, and consequently as 
valuable as that on the coast. The 
great number of streams, and the short- 
ness of their course to the sea, draws 
off the superfluous waters with the 
greatest facility, so that there is no 
risk of such inundations as occur to 
the Hawksbury and Hunter's river 
districts in New South Wales. The 
Derwent is the finest of the rivers of 
Van Diemen’s Land; it is navigable 
by small vessels from Norfolk to 
Hobart Town, a distance of about 
fifteen miles, and from thence to the 
sea it expands into a noble bay, form- 
ing one of the finest harbours in the 
world. The Huon river resembles the 
Derwent, but is at present of little 
value, on account of the great quantity 
of timber on its banks. The Tamar 
on the northern part of the island, is 
navigable for a considerable distance 
into the interior, and the soil along its 
banks is remarkable for its fertility. 

The mineral productions of a new 
colony are chiefly of remote and pro- 
spective advantage, and therefore of 
but little importance to the first 
settlers. Coal can be of but little 
value to those whose business it is to 
cut down trees and burn them, al- 
though it will prove the germ of 
future manufactures. Of the mineral 
structure of Van Diemen’s Land we 
know almost nothing. Silver and 
platina, we are told, have been found, 
but we do not know- the scientific 
value of the authority on which 
the statement is-made. Fortunately, 
sandstone, which of all rocks affords 
the worst materials for a soil, is less 
common than in Australia, while lime- 
stone and trap rocks, which always 
support a rich vegetation, and form 
the very best elements of a good soil, 
are not of rare occurrence. Coal has 
been detected in various parts of the 
country, and brine springs in one 
locality. 

The soil of Van Diemen’s Land ap- 
pears to be considerably superior to 
that of Australia, both in proportion 
to the extent of the surface which it 
occupies, and as to productiveness. 
In certain districts, the soil is rocky 
and barren, but fertile plains are 
common, especially in the interior— 
the low, alluvial banks of the Tamar 
are among the most productive parts 
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of the country. It is probable that 
when the banks of the Huon are 
cleared of wood, they will be well 
adapted for the purposes of agriculture. 
As we might expect from the superior 
moisture of the climate, Van Diemen’s 
Land is a more wooded country than 
New South Wales, and the hills are 
every where covered with trees; but 
still there are many fine open tracts, 
which may-be cleared for the plough 
with very little trouble. In forming 
an estimate of the value of the differ- 
ent soils of this island, we must take a 
great variety of circumstances into 
our consideration. The rocky and 
shrubby upland tracts can only be of 
use as pasture lands; but in the better 
parts of the country there is much 
variety. Thus while the open and 
contig wooded districts have not the 
richest soil, yet as they require but a 
small amount of labour in clearing for 
the plough, they are more valuable 
than superior, but thickly wooded 
lands, In Van Diemen’s Land, as every 
where else, the most valuable soil con- 
sists of the alluvial tracts along the 
margins of the rivers. ‘The natural 
productions of the country do not re- 
quire any particular notice, as they are 
in general the same as in Australia, 
The trees are evergreens, with their 
sombre foliage, destitute of all that fine 
variety of tint exhibited by the decidu- 
ous leaves of a European forest. As 
the climate of Van Diemen’s Land or 
Tasmania, as the colonists delight to 
call it, is admirably adapted to the 
growth of such vegetables as flourish in 
England, we may perhaps anticipate the 
time when the elm and oak, the ash and 
the beech of Europe, will be introduced 
into the forest scenery of this fine 
island. The only native animals which 
require to be noticed are the kangaroos, 
which are rapidly disappearing along 
with the aboriginal population which 
they supported, and a species of 
opossum, the size of a large dog, which 
occasionally attacks the sheep. 

As the climate of Van Diemen's 
Land resembles that of the west of 
England—its agricultural produce is 
not so varied as in the more tropical 
districts of Australia. Maize cannot 
be cultivated in Van Diemen’s Land, 
as the summer heat is not great 
enough to -ripen the grain; but, 
on the other hand, oats and barley, 
which do not thrive in Australia, suc- 
ceed extremely well, Wheat appears 
to be the grain best adapted to the 
country, and in this respect it is far 
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superior to Australia. Since there are 
neither droughts nor inundations, there 
is but little risk of losing the harvest, 
while, from the better adaptation of the 
soil and climate, the Van Diemen's 
Land wheat is of a much better 
quality than that of Australia, In 
consequence of these advantages, the 
older colony, during years of scarcity, 
has to import large quantities of wheat 
from Van Diemen’s Land, and even in 
ordinary seasons the superiority in 
quality of the wheat renders it pro- 
fitable to export it to Sidney. ‘The 
average quantity of wheat per acre 
docs not exceed what is produced in 
England—a circumstance caused by 
the very indifferent farming of Van 
Diemen’s Land; but it is of better 
quality than English wheat, yielding 
from sixty-two to sixty-four pounds 
per bushel. Under the head of green 
crops, Van Diemen’s Land appears 
to possess much higher capabilities 
than Australia. Carrots, turnips, and 
mangel wurzel, succeed extremely well, 
and potatoes, which can scarcely be 
grown in Australia, are of the best 
quality and great abundance in the 
southern colony, and are exported to 
Sidney in considerable quantities, 
The pastures of Van Diemen’s Land, 
from being more uniformly supplied 
with moisture, are better adapted for 
fattening cattle than those of Australia; 
and the winters are not so severe as to 
require that the cattle should be housed 
during any part of the year. Con- 
siderable attention appears to have 
been paid to the improvement of the 
breed of cattle, which was originally 
of a very inferior quality, but has now 
been greatly ameliorated by the impor- 
tation of the best breeds from England, 
With respect to sheep-farming, the cli- 
mate of Van Diemen’s Land is equal to 
that of Australia, The system of 
farming in this colony, as well as in 
Australia, is very imperfect, and this, 
we think, has often and very thought- 
lessly been made a matter of complaint, 
while it appears to be the natural result 
of the circumstances of a youngcolony. 
Most of the capitalists who settle in 
these colonies have not been accus- 
tomed to agriculture, and their grand 
object is to produce the greatest possible 
quantity of wool, Sheep-farming en- 
grosses their chief attention, and the 
cultivation of corn is of secondary 
importance ; and it will not be until 
the colony is farther advanced, and 
the business of sheep-farming sepa- 
rated from that of corn-growing, that 
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either of these departments of industry 
can be brought to a high degree of 
improvement. In a young colony, 
where labour is dear and land cheap, 
slovenly farming may be said to be 
the best, us it is the most profitable ; 
or, in other words, by merely scratching 
a portion of the finest soil, an abundant 
supply of corn is obtained atthe smallest 
costoflabour. ‘To introduce the scien- 
tific farming of Norfolk or the Lothians 
into the seantily peopled districts of 
Van Diemen’s Land, will be a profitless 
undertaking for many years to come, 
Another circumstance to be attended to 
js, that the labour which Van Diemen’s 
Land affords is of the very worst 
quality. The settler. has not at his 
command a supply of rural population 
accustomed from their infancy to farm- 
ing operations, but a scanty supply of 
the most idle and profligute inhabitants 
of the towns of England. 

Some years since, it must be con- 
fessel that the agriculture of Van 
Diemen’s Land was sufficiently bar- 
barous, The plough was unknown, 
and the ground was broken up witha 
hoe, and, after the manner of Robinson 
Crusoe, a branch of a tree served for 
a harrow to the idle colonist. In 
the course of improvement, ploughs 
were introduced, but as the ground 
was not cleared of the roots of trees, 
the plough was frequently injured, and 
weedsaccumulated around the decaying 
timber. In those days the doctrine of 
a rotation of crops was quite unknown, 
The greater part of the land grew 
wheat until completely exhausted, and 
in many instances from ten to fifteen 
crops have been taken in succession 
from the same field. When all endea- 
vours to obtain a crop has failed, the 
old land is abandoned and a new piece 
broken up. Since the time of these 
barbarisms, the husbandry of Van Die- 
men’s Land has been much improved ; 
artificial grasses and clover have been 
introduced, and the intelligent emi- 
grants are adopting better methods of 
farming.* 

The best idea of the resources of 
Van Diemen’s Land will be formed 
from an examination of its exports and 
their relative values, and the prospect 
of an increasing demand which some of 
them may hold out. We have already 
mentioned that corn has been exported 
to Australia ; but the demand for this 
article is far from being uniform, de- 
pending on the state of the weather in 
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a distant colony. In the year 1832, 
no less than 20,000 bushels of wheat 
were exported, but in the following 
year the quantity fell as low as 5,393 
bushels, It may, however, be anticir 
pated that the demand for eorn will 
increase, as the younger colonies of 
Swan River and South Australia will 
require a supply of grain from their 
neighbours for some time. A quantity 
of wheat is also exported to Mauritius, 
A more steady demand for agricultural 
produce will arise in the progress of 
the colony, when breweries and dis- 
tilleries will be more generally intro- 
duced, and already there are several 
establishments of this kind in Hobart 
Town, 

By far the most important article of 
export is wool; and in this colony, as 
in Australia, the quantity produced is 
steadily increasing, The quality of 
the wool is excellent, and any faults 
which it may have can easily be ree 
moved by increasing attention on ihe 
part of the grower, Already cons‘de- 
rable progress has been made in im- 
proving this most important source of 
wealth. We perceive that sheep- 
shearing has already become a separate 
business, and parties traverse the 
country during the summer season, 
who undertake the business of sheep- 
shearing for a moderate remuneration. 
There is, however, one important cir- 
cumstanee in which the colony of Aus- 
tralia is far superior to that of Van 
Diemen’s Land for the purpose of 
sheep-farming. In the older. settle- 
ment the supply of pasturage is almost 
inexhaustible, and the colonist has no 
difficulty in procuring additional lands 
for his increasing flocks, while in Van 
Diemen’s Laud the sheep-farmer is 
confined within much narrower bounds. 

The other exports from Van Die- 
men’s Land are of Jess importance than 
the two preceding ones, The demand 
fur Mimosa bark, on the part of the 
tunners, does not appear to be very 
extensive. The whale fishery is of 
more importance; and from the vast 
numbers of these fish which are found 
in the South Pacific, it will one da 
become un important source of weit 
to the colony 

The prosperity of Van Diemen’s 
Land has been still more remarkable 
than that of Australia, and, like the 
latter colony, affording most satisfactory 
evidence of the value of convict labour, 
which, although of enormous expense to 


* Widowson's Van Diemen’s Land, |, 
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the mother country, has proved more 
valuable than a mine of gold to the free 
colonists. From the first settlement of 
the colony in 1803 until 1810 it was 
strictly a penal establishment or gaol, 
and no free emigrants were permitted 
to enter it; the history of the colony 
as a free settlement, therefore, only 
reaches back twenty-eight years from 
the present time. The population 
already exceeds thirty thousand, of 
which more than a half are convicts, 
so that every second person is a felon. 
It is easy to see how great an ad- 
vantage the importation of these con- 
vict labourers must have been to a 
young colony, not only in affording 
cheap labour to the farmer, but also 
in carrying on works of public utility, 
which, under any other circumstances, 
could not have been undertaken for 
mapy years, had the settlement been 
left to its unaided resources. In many 
parts of the United States the roads 
and bridges are not so numerous or 
seer - as in the far younger colony of 

an Diemen’s Land. The Lake Erie 
canal, in the state of New York, which 
connects the waters of Lake Erie with 
the Hudson River, and is upwards of 
a hundred miles in length, could never 
have been completed unless the Ameri- 
cans had imported labour from Ireland. 
In the United States not only is there 
a deficiency in the supply of labour 
for accomplishing extensive works, as 
canals, railways, &c. but capital has to be 
obtained from Europe to carry on such 
undertakings. In Van Diemen’s Land 
and Australia, England has supplied the 
needful capital as well as the labour, and 
hence these colonies are better fur- 
nished with roads and bridges than 
Upper Canada or the State of Illinois. 
The number of roads in Van Diemen’s 
Land is very considerable, although 
their defects are sometimes matter of 
complaint to the thoughtless and un- 
thankful colonists, who could not have 
constructed the tenth part of them by 
their own unaided exertions. The road 
between Hobart Town and Launceston 
is 120 miles in length, and there are 
other very extensive lines of road in the 
colony. The following circumstances 
will show still more clearly the value 
of convict labour and British capital. 
The improvements in the harbour at 
Hobart’s Town are of so very extensive 
a nature, as to have required an amount 
of labour which the colony could not 








have commanded for a century to come. 
In the words of a recent publication on 
Van Diemen'’s Land— 


“ A stupendous undertaking is now in 
progress in the town itself, the object of 
which is to improve the port or harbour, 
by means of a noble wharf, so constructed 
as to allow vessels of the largest burthen 
to lade or unlade close alongside the 
shore, without the assistance of boats,” 


Another undertaking of a similar 
nature is also in progress, and is in- 
tended as a communication between 
the opposite sides of the Derwent, 
connecting the two by a causeway 
three quarters of a mile in breadth. 


«“ The causeway at Bridgewater, eleven 
miles on the New Norfolk road, was com- 
menced about three years ago, for the 
purpose of establishing a secure and rapid 
communication with that portion of the 
country from whence Hobart Town is 
principally supplied, and which includes 
the greater part of the settled districts, 
besides its being the thoroughfare be- 
tween the capital and Launceston, 

“The causeway is obliqued to the 
channel of the river, about twelve hun- 
dred yards across, and will have to be 
carried from its commencement to the 
edge of the navigable part of the river 
eight hundred and fifty yards, and from 
thence to the opposite bank of the Der- 
went will be about three hundred yards. 

“ The present projection of the work 
is near four hundred yards in extent, the 
average depth of which is twenty feet 
from the high water mark to its base, 
and from the angle of its slope about 
ninety-five feet wide at the bottom and 
fifty feet at top. The work itself is of 
a solidity and massiveness of construction 
which gives every assurance of its dura- 
bility; and considering that it was laid 
down on an immense mud bank, no very 
ordinary exertion and perseverance were 
necessary in order to bring it to the 
present state of forwardness. 

« The causeway at the present moment 
contains about 1,800,000 cubic feet of 
stone and clay. The whole expense is 
being defrayed by the British govern- 
ment.”"+ 

Thus the whole expense of the 
construction of roads, bridges, and 
harbours, and the edifices of public 
utility, as churches, prisons, barracks, 
&c. is defrayed by the mother country, 
to the immense advantage of the 
colony. This, however, is only a 





* A publication, entitled « Van Dieman’s Land.” 
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small portion of the benefits which 
the colony derives from the care and 
liberality of England. Convict labour 
is also afforded free of all charge, 
while a government expenditure of 
£100,000 a year affords a powerful 
stimulus to the farmer of Van Die- 
men's Land. With such advantages a 
colony might flourish in the sands of 
Africa or amid the snows of Labrador. 
Nocolonists in ancient or modern times 
were supplied with labour at a cheaper 
rate than the settlers in Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land. The passage of 
the labourers is paid by the govern- 
ment, and the servant is to be had for 
nothing, while the price of a negro in 
a slave colony varies from fifty to 
seventy pounds, and occasionally is 
much higher. No colonies ever com- 
bined more natural and accidental 
advantages; and so great are the 
latter, that if the system of transporta- 
tion of convicts was abolished, much 
inconvenience would be felt by the 
settlers, and the rate of progress of 
the colony be considerably retarded. 
But the convict system is attended by 
many grave disadvantages, which it is 
necessary to state ; and for this purpose 
we must take a view of the state of 
society in the two older colonies of 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, 
that the emigrant may have a thorough 
knowledge of the social condition of 
the penal settlements. 

The colonists of Van Diemen’s 
Land have had two evils to contend 
with, which have scareely been felt 
by the older settlement in New Hol- 
land—namely, the predatory incur- 
sions of the natives, and the still 
greater evil of the runaway convicts 
called bush-rangers. The history 
of the aborigines of Van Diemen’s 
Land is a peculiarly painful and disa- 
greeable one, as, independent of the 
sympathy which they merit from be- 
ing starved out of their native land, 
from the rapid destruction of the 
game by the white scttlers,. it appears 
that the poor savages were not the 
original aggressors in the quarrel. The 
natives of Van Diemen’s Land belong 
to the same variety of the human 
family as the aborigines of New Hol- 
land, and in their physical features ap- 
pear to be intermediate between the 
Negro and the Malay. They are a 
cheerful and hospitable race, without 
any of the endurance or energy of the 
American Indian, or the athletic and 
laborious properties of the Negro; 
and, upon the whole, less vindictive or 
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mischievous than any other race of 
barbarians. From the nature of the 
materials with which the colony was 
founded, aggressions upon the natives 
of the most wicked and wanton nature 
could scarcely be prevented, and the 
convicts were guilty of deeds of the 
most atrocious cruelty. Asa specimen, 
a person named Carrots is known to 
have boasted of having killed a native, 
for the purpose of carrying off his wife ; 
he cut off the head of his victim, and 
obliged the unhappy woman to ac- 
company him, carrying the head sus- 
pended round his neck as a trophy. 
But it was not the crimes of the 
convicts, but a cruel act of hostility 
committed in 1824, that, at length, 
roused the whole native population. 
The settlement at Risdon was then 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Moore, of the 102nd regiment. A 
large body of natives, said to amount 
to five hundred, approached the settle- 
meut, but it does not appear that they 
had any hostile intentions, At all 
events, they brought their wives and 
children along with them, and had 
committed no act of violence on any 
of the colonists, when they were fired 
upon, and about fifty individuals were 
killed. The inevitable result of such 
conduct was a long series of outrages 
and murders on the part of the natives, 
while, on the other hand, the atrocities 
of the bush-rangers and stock-keepers 
kept up the sense of injury, and eifec- 
tually fostered a spirit of revenge on 
the part of the aborigines. From their 
knowledge of the country, and the 
acuteness of their senses, the natives 
proved very dangerous enemies, espe- 
cially to the remote settlers, and, uutil 
the year 1830, all the exertions of the 
governor were unable to prevent their 
incursions. A resolute attempt was 
now made to drive the natives into a 
peninsula at one extremity of the is- 
land, and to confine them permanently 
in the narrow district. The enthusiasin 
for this sort of hunt became univer- 
sal, and every one was perlectly certain 
of its success. Four thousand volun- 
teers joined the military and police force, 
and the aged individuals who could 
not venture into the bush, undertook 
to perform the garrison duty to permit 
the regular troops to take the field. 
The colonial press did not entertain a 
shadow of doubt as to the ultimate 
success, and only one sceptical editor 
ventured to propose difficulties, and he- 
sitate doubts as to the wisdom of the 
attempt ; but this was nota time for 
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reason but for action, and the colonial 
heroes took the field. After two 
months’ campaign in the bush the expe- 
dition was abandoned, after having made 
the capture of one solitary native. It 
is difficult to conceive a more absurd 
project than for a body of four or five 
thousand men to attempt, in an island 
as large as Ireland, and abounding in 
forests, to enclose a body of natives 
perfectly acquainted with the nature of 
the country. The expedition did not, 
however, prove an utter failure, but 
was attended by a very important ad- 
vantage, the natives became thoroughly 
alarmed, and were now convinced that 
their outrages would not be borne with 
impunity, and ever since they have 
ceased to be troublesome to any ex- 
tent. 

A laudable and humane attempt has 
been made to prevent further aggres- 
sion on the part of the natives, by en- 
deavouring tocivilise and instruct them, 
and such a project deserves every 
encouragement which a judicious phi- 
Janthropy cau supply. Mr. Robinson, 
a colonist who had long taken a deep 
interest in the welfare of the aborigines, 
was entrusted with the execution of 
this scheme. This undertaking has 
not been altogether useless; a great 
amount of valuable information re- 
specting the language, and moral and 
intellectual capabilities of the natives 
has been acquired, which will facilitate 
future plans for their improvement. 

Mr. Robinson, from his frequentinter- 
course with them, has established some 
degree of confidence between the na- 
tives and the settlers, and, at the same 
time, the very judicious plan was 
adopted of bringing some of the civi- 
lized aborigines of New South Wales 
to Van Diemen’s Land. These civi- 
lized blacks will inspire less distrust 
than the whites, and from their com- 
plete knowledge of the feelings of the 
wild natives, will have many advan- 
tages in conciliating them. With 
these aids Mr. Robinson bas persuaded 
an entire tribe to settle on an island, 
where every attention is paid to their 
eomlort and happiness. It remains to 
be seen whether these efforts will be 
successful ; for, of all animals, man is 
the most difficult to tame, and many 
aidlverse circumstances exist in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the presence of 
the convicts is alone sufficient to inter- 
pese a powerful obstacle to ull the 
eflorts of eens 

A more serious evi] than the attacks 
of the aborigines with which the colo- 
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nists had to contend, arose from the 
runaway convicts or bush-rangers, who 
plundered the farms of the more re. 
mote settlers, and sometimes even aps 
proached to the vicinity of Hobart. 
town. The exploits of the bush. 
rangers commenced in 1812, and con- 
tinned for several years, although 
they ure now finally and completely 
checked. The original leader of these 
wretches was a convict of the name of 
Michael Howe, a man of great physi« 
cal strength, and much energy of cha. 
racter, who at one time headed a gang 
of no fewer than twenty-nine bush. 
rangers. The efforts of the governor 
soon reduced the numbers of these 
marauders ; some surrendered on con- 
dition of obtaining a pardon, whilst 
others were captured and executed ; 
some gtirrendered on condition of 
being pardoned, but soon escaped and 
took to the bush again, and rejoined 


‘their old associates, and their leader, 


Whitehead. 


At different periods the 
various 


individuals were either shot 


while resisting their pursuers, or taken 
and executed; and those of the con- 
victs who had been detected supplying 
them with ammunition shared the same 
fate, till the gang was broken up. 


« The country was now free for some 
time, until the early part of 1825, when 
a new gang, under a man named Brady, 
committed great ravages, Until the mid- 
dle of 1826, there was scarcely a settler 
in the country who had not one or more 
visits from them. Brady was a man of 
shrewd intellect, and one or two of the 
others knew the country so well, that to 
follow them was next to impossible. 
They seized horses from various settlers, 
and scoured the country at a prodigious 
rapidity, robbing houses fifty or sixty 
miles from each other in the course of 
the same day. The merchants and set- 
tlers formed armed troops in pursuit of 
these marauders, and, although occasion- 
ally a straggler was caught and conveyed 
to gaol, the main body continued their 
ravages with impunity, until at length, 
by various acts of the stock-keepers, and 
getting persons, under promise of pardon 
and reward, to join with and betray them, 
the whole party were by degrees lodged in 
prison, and suffered condign punishment.” 


Since this suppression of the bush- 
rangers, no farther attempt of this 
kind on the part of the convicts has 
proved in the smallest degree success- 
ful; indeed it appears to have been 
owing to the very imperfect organiza- 
tion of the police, that these miscreants 
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were enabled for so long a period to 
hold the government at defiance. Of 
late the organization of the police has 
been greatly improved, and police ma- 
gistrates appointed to every district, 
so that a recurrence of the exploits of 
the bush-rangers is extremely impro- 
bable. Although little danger may in 
future be apprehended from the escape 
of convicts, still it may be a serious in- 
quiry to ascertain what is the influence 
which a population of convict labourers 
exerts on the state of morality in a penal 
colony. The subject is an important 
one,and may perhaps lead to the opinion 
that the advantages of cheap labour are 
counterbalanced by the fearful deterio- 
ration of morals which must prevail in 
such a society. ‘This investigation is 
however identical with the question as 
to the effects of transportation in re- 
forming criminals. 

In a preceding paper we made some 
remarks on the state of the emancipists 
in New South Wales; and although 
villany has not become so mature and 
completely organized as in the older 
colony, still the progress is inevitable, 
and we may, therefore, generalize our 
remarks respecting the two colonies, 
as a few years will raise the younger 
settlement to the same bad eminence in 
vice as the senior colony. It is neces- 
sary to state broadly and decidedly, that 
the practice of transporting felons to 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land has 
proved a worthless undertaking, as a 
means for the reformation of criminals ; 
and it is necessary to be thus explicit, 
as all the colonists who write on such 
subjects, however at variance on other 
topics, are wonderfully unanimous on 
the propriety of continuing the supply 
of felon labour. The value of this kind 
of labour is perfectly well understood, 
not only in Australia but in the Cana- 
das; and some of the more acute 
settlers in the North American colo- 
nies have demanded, as a measure of 
justice, that they should have their pro- 
portion of felonlabour. Ifweinvestigate 
the whole process from the conviction of 
the criminal in England through his 
co in crime in the colonies, till 

ie terminates his career on the scaffold, 
or till he reforms himself so far as to 
become a spirit-dealer or editor of a 
Sidney paper, reflecting more evil in 
his capacity as emancipist, than that of 
convict, we shall find that transporta- 
tion is a most inefficacious punishment. 
It is notorious that the dread of tran- 
spottation is of no use as a preventa- 
tive of crime, and any narrative of the 
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history of a transport vessel will prove 
that reformation is nearly impracticable 
during the voyage, since it is imposs 
sible to prevent the convicts from cor 
responding with each other, the ten- 
dency of which is to reduce all to 
as nearly an equality of vice as the 
varieties of characters will permit. 
On arriving in the colony the pros- 
pects of reformation are greater. The 
prisoners are separated -and spread 
over the country, and a graduated 
system of rewards is substituted, pro- 
portioned to the improvement of the 
criminal ; but the result is, that the 
real reform of the convict is an exceed- 
ingly rare event. The fate of the 
convicts may be classed under three 
very unequal divisions—the first and 
smallest, including the truly penitent ; 
the second comprising the incorrigible, 
who proceed from bad to worse, till 
every faint glimmering of conscience 
becomes totally extinguished ; and the 
third, and by far the greater, may be 
classed as semi-reformed, whose pas- 
sions are not strong enough to lead 
them into crime in despite of all risk, 
but who become immoral tradesmen, 
and shopkeepers, and constables, &c. 
leading a life of low sensuality, or of 
active fraud. 

The fate of the incorrigibly depraved 
may be easily sketched; and it will be 
seen that if the theory of gradual re- 
wards for the well conducted has been 
judiciously contrived, that of punish- 
ment for the offenders has been most 
absurd and mischievous. If a convict 
conduct himself well, he becomes en- 
titled to many indulgences ; his labour 
is much easier than that of an Irish 
peasant, and he is far better fed and 
clothed ; if he continues to conduct 
himself well, he gets a ticket of leave— 
that is, he is to every purpose a free 
man, except that he must reside within 
a given district, and appear before a 
magistrate at certain seasons, and he 
may even look forward to a complete 
remission of his sentence. The de- 
praved criminal, on the other hand, is 
subjected to repeated floggings—the 
most degrading and injudicious of 
punishments—and uny little sensibility 
of character which he may have re- 
tained, is soon lost. He is next sent 
to some penal settlement, such as Mania 
island, where his situation is certainly 
as miserable as human ingenuity can 
well make it; and, finally, he commits 
some crime for which he suffers capital 
punishment. The following descrip- 
tion of these wretches is so correct, that 
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we cannot avoid copying it. It is by 
Dr. Ross, one of the most intelligent 
and judicious observers in Van Die- 
men’s Land :— 


« It appears but too clearly that there 
is even a mortal punishment beyond that 
of death, and which is the more dreadful, 
as it leaves the wretched sufferer, while 
perception lasts, the melancholy intellec- 
tual void into which he is about to be 
hurled. That this is no fanciful or ideal 
picture, the experience of every day 
evinces. It has fallen to our lot to be 
present at the execution of a large pro- 
portion of the malefactors who for the 
last eight or nine years have suffered the 
extremity of the law in Hobart Town ; 
and the apparent apathy with which the 
unhappy men met their fate, was always 
to us the most humiliating part of the 
spectacle. Their lips would utter with ap- 
parent sincerity the invocations prompted 
by the clergyman; but the heart which 
should give them expression was plainly 
wanting—they were empty sounds; the 
soul, in a certain sense, was already gone ; 
the main part of the executioner’s duty 
was performed to his hands; the kernel 
was already consumed; the outer shell 
only remained. They went through the 
most sacred ceremonies of religion; they 
sung psalms; they ate a most abundant 
meal; they heard the summons of the 
sheriff; their arms were pinioned; the 
halter put about their neck; they heard 
the solemn and affecting words of the 
faneral service, as the pastor walked be- 
fore them to the scaffold; the cap was 
brought over their eyes, and they dropped 
into eternity with more indifference than 
the ox goes to the slaughter, Vice and 
its consequences had completed their sub- 
jugation.” 


The following example, taken from 
the same excellent authority, illustrates 
the usual history of an incorrigible 
criminal :— 


«Edward Broughton had been sen- 
tenced to death at the early age of nine- 
teen, for robbery in England. While 
yet a boy his conduct was so base as to 
be the means of breaking his father's 
heart, and hurrying him to the grave, 
He had repeatedly robbed his own 
mother, regardless, so long as he gratified 
his passions, whether he left her with the 
means of supporting life or not. The 
only time he entered the church was to 
rob the poor's box. Though so young 
when transported, the larger portion of 
his life had been spent under criminal 
sentences in gaols. He committed several 
larcenies during the passage, and the 
very day on which he landed he renewed 


them. He was at last apprehended for 
an outrage at Sandy Bay, tried, and sent 
to M‘Quarrie harbour. He there formed 
one of a party of five men at one of the 
out stations, who absconded from their 
overseer, in order to traverse the country 
to the settled districts, and live by plun- 
der. The small quantity of provisions 
which they had managed to bring with 
them being soon exhausted, these wretched 
men, instead of being bound together in 
one interest for their mutual safety and 
protection, commenced murdering and 
eating one another, until only two were 
left, of whom Broughton was one, These 
two were so much afraid of each other, 
the one never venturing to sleep for 
several days and nights, lest the other 
should surprise him and put him to death, 
that the moment they discovered a hut 
on the outskirts of the settled country, 
they surrendered themselves, Broughton 
was, of course, executed ; and he ascended 
the scaffold with more perfect heedless- 
ness than the bullock goes to the 
slaughter.” 


This is not the more usual picture of 
the convict’s fate—on the contrary, he 
contrives to serve out the term of his 
punishment, and subsequently leads a 
life of petty frauds, dissipation, and 
every kind of immorality, and some of 
them acquire splendid fortunes, The 
richest man in New South Wales, 
whose income amounts to many thou- 
sands per annum, was originally a con- 
vict, transported for stealing geese from 
a common in Yorkshire. Others of 
them arrive at- influence by other 
methods, and some of them try the 
pursuits of literature. Watts, the 
editor of the Siduey Gazette, was a 
convict, and employed his talents and 
patriotism in vindicating the characters 
of the much-wronged emancipists. In 
consequence of possessing wealth and 
education, the emancipists, as they are 
called, are an influential body. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lang, “a spirit fostered by 
ill-gotten wealth, and maintained and 
supported by yearly increasing num- 
hers, has manifested itself in a degree 
of arrogance and presumption sufficient, 
on the one hand, to demonstrate that 
wealth in the hands of such individuals 
is no evidence of a thorough reforma- 
tion, and directly calculated, on the 
other hand, to obliterate from the 
minds of the convicts in the colony 
all sense of criminality.” The tendency 
of such a society must be towards de- 
terioration, and it has been found that 
in Australia, where the system has 
been longest in practice, the proportion 
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of crimes to the amount of population 
has been increasing every year. Ac- 
cording to Mr. M‘Arthur, in 1825 the 
number of convictions before the petty 
sessions was 6000, with a convict 
population of 6000 ; in 1835 the num- 
ber of convictions was 28,000, while 
the number of convicts was 22,000. 
Of late years emancipists have been 
permitted to serve as jurymen, and we 
cannot avoid thinking that this was an 
injudicious and premature concession. 
At the same time it would be highly 
impolitic to give the exclusive right of 
serving on juries to the free settlers, 
We are inclined to believe that the 
old systein of a jury of military offi- 
cers was the best the state of the 
colony permitted. Of late years, be- 
tween the perjury of witnesses,and the 
conduct of emancipist jurymen, it has 
become a very difficult matter to obtain 
convictions. 

While, therefore, the transportation 
system appears to be inefficacious in re- 
forming the convicts, it is not a source of 
pure gain to the colonists, for with the 
immense advantages of the cheapest la- 
bour a new colony can possess, there are 
many serious evils. However valuable 
convicts may be as field-labourers, it is 
obvious that worse domestic servants 
cannot be conceived. It is, no doubt, 
possible, in most cases, by vigilance and 
prudence, to prevent stealing; but no 
vigilance can protect the ears and eyes 
of wives and children. Evenin the case 
of field-labourers and stock-keepers, we 
can readily conceive that many abuses 
may exist on the part of the free 
settlers, on account of the almost irre- 
sponsible power with which they must 
be vested. The facility with which an 
assigned servant can be punished 
must often lead to abuses, which no 
care on the part of the authorities can 
prevent; and also the broad and 
necessary line of demarcation between 
the emancipists and exclusionists must 
give rise to much hypocrisy and very 
improper feelings with regard to the 
convict part of the population. On 
the other hand, the emancipists, smart- 
ing under the sense of theirdegradation, 
and in the daily affairs of life feeling 
that their previous history is well 
known, and possessing no correct prin- 
ciples of conduct, cannot but regard 
the exclusionists with rancorous feel- 
ings. In short, a penal colony is a 


most anomalous and disjointed society, 
produced by the compulsion of legisla- 
tive enactments, but which, from its 
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inherent tendency to deterioration, 
cannot possibly be permanent. 

That the free settlers are regarded 
with the most intense hatred by the 
emancipists admits of no doubt; and 
this bitter feeling has become a rallying 
point to the latter party. Thus the 
ample experience of Australia confirms 
the old adage, that there is honor 
among thieves. The following quota- 
tion from one of the newest publica- 
tions on Australia will prove that time 
has not effected any improvement in 
the character of the emancipists :— 


“There is no society in the world more 
united than the convict party in our 
Australian colonies. It is of no con- 
sequence a shade or two of difference in 
the duration of their sentences, and it is 
no matter what may be the different grades 
in their ladder of disgrace—whether they 
be seven years men, fourteen years, or 
life—whether they have been re-sentenced 
since their first arrival, for colonial offen- 
ces, and been on a visit to Norfolk or the 
Northward (slang terms for Norfolk 
Island and Moreton Bay)—no matter 
whether they bave obtained their absolute 
or conditional pardon, their emancipation, 
ticket of leave, or ticket of exemption— 
the special, the scourger, or the scourged ; 
one universal esprit de corps animates and 
pervades the whole convict body, uniting 
them like freemasons in one silent, deep- 
rooted sentiment of hostility to the free 
settler, or, as they profanely call them, 
the b emigrants. This deadly feeling 
is never lost sight of or forgotten; it is 
the cement of their society; and in all 
times of their tribulation, in all times of 
their wealth, it forms the governing prin- 
ciple of their chequered and unhallowed 
lives.” 





In Van Diemen’s Land the distine- 
tions between the two classes of the 
community is not so well defined, both 
because the colony is of more recent 
origin than Australia, and also that the 
influx of wealthy settlers has been 
greater than inthe older colony, The 
state of society in Van Diemen’s Land 
appears to be on the whole more healthy 
than in Australia. Party feeling is not 
so rancorous, and the emigrants are more 
intelligent. Thus,in Van Diemen’s Land 
there are no less than ninenewspapers, 
while in Australia there are only six 
or seven. Both colonies have a monthly 
magaziue, and there are two very ex- 
cellent almanacs published at Hobart’s 
Town. On looking over the list of 
public institutions, we find that already 
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a mechanic’s institution has been esta- 
blished, and a considerable number of 
benevolent and _ religious sucieties. 
There is a public library, containing 
2500 volumes. The superiority of 
Van Diemen’s Lund results from the 
circumstance that almost all the settlers 
were men of property, and born in 
England, and consequently had re- 
ceived a good education ; while a great 
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proportion of the Australians are na- 
tives of the colony, and consequently 
are men of narrower views, from having 
seen less of society. This distinction 
will not be permanent ; and the busy 
popenaies of the colonies will for a 
ong period find occupation in ims 
proving the country, which will pre. 
vent them from attending to literature 
or science. 


LORD HERBERT MAXWELL OF CAERLAVEROCK, 


A LEGENDARY BALLAD OF NITHSDALE, 


Sia Herbert mann'd a gallant ship 
As e’er had sailed the sea, 

And away he bore from the Solway shore 
For the wars in Normandie, 

St. Michael's priest his sword had blest, 
The benison was given, 

And his yeomen good, at the chapel rood, 
Of their sins each one was shriven. 


He pledged his word that his warrior 
band, 
The flower of Nith’s chivalrie, 
a come again from the foeman’s 
and, 
Ere the bud bloomed on the tree. 
But summer pass’d, and winter came— 
No tidings yet had been ; 
And April smiled—'twas still the same— 
No gallant bark was seen. 


His mother counted weeks and days, 
In widowhood and sorrow, 
Beguiling aye the joyless hours 
With hopings of to-morrow. 
From the lattice in her chamber lone 
She watched till setting day, 
Ani saw each passing sail glide on 
O'er the bounding waves away. 


She marked the shadows from the hill 
Fall darker o’er the wild ; 

They went and came, but—absent still— 
They brought not home her child. 

The warder clamb the turret’s height, 
O'er mount and main to gaze ; 

On green Wardlaw the beacon-light 
Was trimm’d with nightly blaze. 


Sir Herbert, when the merle sung 
In the yellow woodland Lowers, 

When the mottled leaf on the hazel hung, 
Came to Caerlaverock towers. 

The lady welcomed home her knight, 
Unbound his belted mail; 

In the castle halls each heart was light, 
Their lordly chief to hail. 


’Twas mirth and masque—the feast was 
spread, 
And gaily fared each guest ; 


But aye Lord Herbert’s brow looked sad, 
Like one with grief oppressed. 
His eye was sunk, and the hue of health 
Seem’d withered ere its prime, 
And the rose that bloomed on his ruddy 
cheek 
Had fled before its time. 


And the light and stately step of youth 
Was not what it wont to be, 
When he left his friends and his father. 
land 
For realms beyond the sea. 
No more he loves in the chace to ride— 
With the hooded hawks to fly ; 
Nor with hound and horn on Criffel side, 
When the merry hunters cry. “ 


Nor tilt nor tournay, once so dear, 
He courts with barb and lance; 
And dusty hangs both helm and spear, 
Though Scotland’s foes advance, 
The banquet and the sport he shuns, 
Aend the halls of noble friends ; 
To the lonely wood where the ringdove 
wons, i 
His pensive step he bends. 


And there beneath the sheltering boughs 
He stays both morn and night, 

Or listless stretched, he mutters vows, 
Like one that hates the light. 

And they his solitude who cross’d 
O’erheard him making moan, 

As mourning days of pleasure lost, 
Or loved companions gone. 


«“ Alas, my liege, how changed to see !” 
A squire at arms thus said, 

As ‘neath a drooping birchen tree 
He found the warrior laid. 

« O will our bonnie Scottish rose 
No bloom in foreign clime ? 

Has sickness paled thy hollow cheek, 
Or the cankerworm o’ crime ? 

Or have ye lost your father’s lands ? 
Caused luckless friend to fall ? 

Or mourn ye faithless lady’s love— 
The sorest grief of all?” ; 
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KNIGHT. 
« The flower of health as rathly blows 


Beneath a sunnier clime ; 

And though my cheek hath lost its rose, 
Tis not with care or crime. 

From stain of blood my sword is free, 
My father’s lands are mine, 

And woman's love's a worthless toy— 
Makes only fools to pine.” 


SQUIRE, 


“In sooth, Sir Knight, that scornful 
smile 
But makes thy sorrow known ; 
A lover's taunt can ne’er beguile 
A bosom save his own. 
For though to friend nor foe thou tell 
The woe that wrings thy heart, 
Nor tongue the inward pang reveal, 
To hide it scorns thine art, 


« But rouse thee!—Scotland calls to 
arms; 
The foe insults her soil ; 
While kindred blood in thy veins runs 
warm, 
Shall reivers burn and spoil ? 
It was not thus thy sires of yore 
Quelled England’s border pride ; 
When Penrith’s cross their pennon bore, 
Which Edward’s power defied. 


« ’Gainst Saladin and his Paynim host 
They fought in the tented field, 
When the Moslem’s walls were won and 
lost, 
And the Christian saw them yield. 
For royal Bruce's cherished line, 
Thy clansmen foremost fell ; 
And every hill *twixt Nith and Tyne 
Rung to their slogan’s yell, 


« On Flodden’s plain and Solway’s moss 
Fierce gleamed their battle blade ; 

bay many a Scot, ere the sun was 

ost, 

On his bed of fame was laid. 

Then draw for Scotland’s rightful lord ; 
Thy glaive hangs on the wall; 

Five hundred warriors wait the word— 
A Wardlawe is their call, 


“Thy serfs are wight, their hearts are 
true, 

And keen the brands they bear; 

But the thistle-crest above their brow 
Waves idly to the air, 

Thy steeds are neighing in their stalls, 
The fleetest of the land, 

And knight and squire forsake thy halls, 
To join Drumlanrig’s band. 

Then rouse thee, by thy father’s name, 
And the bliss‘ul saints above; 

Shall Maxwell's heir be Scotland’s shame, 
For worthless woman's love !” 


Lord Herbert Maxwell of Caerlaverock. 
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KNIGHT. 
«For Scotland's King and Scotland’s 


cause, 
A loyal heart I bear ; 

For England’s proud usurper’s laws 
My country’s hate I share. 

But never more on holt or lea 
My slogan’s note shall fall, 

Though little deemed my manhood be, 
And liegemen quit my hall, 


« The garb of war, the helm and jack, 
Lord Herbert must forego ; 

His raven steed no more he'll back, 
Nor strike for friend or foe. 

My mail must be the palmer’s weeds ; 
For casque the cowl Ill wear ; 

St. Mary’s love shall my guerdon prove, 
The crosier-staff my spear. 

I'll seek Lincluden’s holy shrine, 
Forgetting earth-born care ; 

False smiles that blight fond hearts like 

mine, 

Their canker comes not there.” 


SQUIRE. 


* Now, by the mass! thy riddle’s brief; 
But why this mood of sorrow ? 

O’er book and beads why weep thy grief, 
Or cloistered trapping’s borrow ? 

The haughty fair thy hopes believed, 
Perchance may rue her scorn ; 

Or haply by some wretch deceived, 
She deems thy love forlorn. 

One boon I crave, this false one’s name; 
By the rood! 1 make my vow, 

I'll find a knight shall thy wrongs pro- 

claim, 

Or prove thy leman true.” 


KNIGHT. 


* It boots but little thou shouldst hear 
What frere nor friend e’er knew; 
God give me might, my grief to bear, 
Till life’s short hour be through. 
But one on earth Lord Herbert loved; 

No purer passion burned ; 
Nor was my ardent suit reproved, 
My proffer unreturned. 


* Such form was her’s as minstrel’s art, 
Or fabling fancy deems; 

She was the load-star of my heart, 
Bright vision in my dreams. 

We met in Amisfield’s beechen groves, 
And roamed the live-long day ; 

*T was all too short to tell our loves, 
Ere evening waned away. 


“ When kindred frowned, and rivals 
pressed, 
Her virgin troth to gain ; 
No name but mine a charm possessed, 
And flattery sued in vain. 
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Our hands were pledged three months 
agone, 
(But woe the while betide !) 
Fair Amy should have been my own, 
My loved, and lovely bride. 


« But ah! that artful villain's wile, 
Its snares should round her weave, 

With tidings feigned her ear beguile, 
And she the tale believe ! 

My happy days of bliss to be, 
My hopes and joys are o’er : 

The summer sun shines mirk to me, 
And life can charm no more. 

Her image, loved and lingering yet, 
From memory’s hold must sever ; 

And ere to-morrow’s sun be set, 
’Tis banished, and for ever !” 


SQUIRE. 


« Nay, heaven forefend so rash a thought! 
But list, and mark me well, 

Of the felon knave this deed that wrought, 
Some tidings I may tell. 

On the battle plain, with armour sheen, 
And plume and pennon gay, 

When the bugle rung its wild clareen, 
To charge in the deadly fray— 


“ Hast thou forgot on that banner’d 
field, 
Of a knight in sable weed ? 
Black was his crestless helm and shield, 
and black his mettled steed. 
A crafty tale the stranger brought 
Of Amy’s altered love, 
How her heart had changed since last you 
ranged, 
And wooed in the woodland grove. 


«“ He told that late he had returned, 
And heavy tidings borne, 

That she thy plighted faith had spurned, 
Thy passion made her scorn. 

That Johnstone's heir, a rival youth, 
Had won thy perjured bride ; 

And token showed, to pledge his truth, 
Thy hand at parting tied. 


«« What the knight befel I may not tell : 
But of her once loved so dear, 
Beshrew my heart! but I may impart 
What boots thee much to hear. 
In the Border ranks, when the fight was 
hot, 
And foe pressed foemen near ; 
Rememberest thou of a gallant Scot, 
With a love-knot on his spear? 


« And lance to lance, near the rampart’s 
height, 
When fell thy charger slain, 
His boundiog step, with the speed of 
light, 
Was at thy bridle rein. 


Lord Herbert Maxwell of Caerlaverock. 
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When the strife had rolled away, and left 
The wounded and the dying, 

This gallant youth and his bleeding chief, 
Close side by side were lying. 


« The weary soldier sought his tent, 
Where the dead around were sleeping; 

Still sat the youth o’er thy slumbers bent, 
His mournful watch phew 

And aye he dashed from his eye of blue 
The brimming tear that hung, 

As from his folded scarf he drew, 
To cool thy thirsting tongue. 


“ The war was done—and cross the seas, 
The warriors sought their home ; 
With hollow sail to the steady breeze, 
They ploughed the ocean’s foam, 
There came in garb of green, a page 
All masterless returning, 
He bound thy brows, when the fever's 
rage 2 
In thy quivering frame was burning. 


“This page in green, and the pitying 
youth, 
That watched thy restless bed ; 
—> gallant Seot by thy side that 
ell, 
*Mong the dying and the dead ; 
The sable knight, with the plumeless 
brow, 
That told of thy truant bride, 
And the knight that vowed to prove her 
true, 
Kneets sy Lorp Hersert’s siDr !” 


She raised the visor from her face, 
That blashed like the crimsoned even ; 
“No traitor hath destroyed our peace, 
But tell me I'm forgiven. 
*T was that you tarried o’er the sea, 
I left my father’s home, 
And kith and kin forsook for thee, - 
In distant lands to roam.” 


Her voice fell on Sir Herbert’s ear, 
Like a dream of former days ; 

He turned—’twas she in warrior’s guise, 
That met his wildered gaze. 

He knew her smile—each feature there ; 
Her eyes like seraph’s shining ; 

Her coral lips, and amber hair, 
In glossy ringlets twining. 


He tried in vain—but silence spoke 
More than could words convey ; 

Then kiss’d the trembling tear that broke 
In pearly drops away. 

Her glowing cheek to his he prest ; 
The happy moments flew ; 

For mutual rapture filled each breast, 
To find their loves were true. 








Few of our readers have not heard of 
Thomas Reynolds, the informer—few, 
perhaps, have not associated that name 
and that epithet with all that was 
treacherous and base. By one party 
he has been held up to public infamy 
as a traitor to those with whom he was 
associated—as the man who, for hire, 
gave information to the government 
of their proceedings, and by his pur- 
chased evidence brought his friends 
and sworn brothers to an ignominious 
end. By the other party, who owe to 
his treason—even if treason it must be 
called—their existence and their ascen- 
dancy, these charges have been readily 
believed. This, however, raises no 

resumption against the character of 
Mr. Reynolds ; for, unfortunately, the 
party whom he served are, of all others, 
the most prone to believe the slanders 
of their enemies—the party whose 
designs he defeated, of alt others, the 
most indefatigable in blackening the 
character and the memory of their 
opponents. And in more instances 
than one, the most unfounded slanders 
have passed into common belief, simply 
from the malignant industry of the 
one, and the good, we ought rather, 
perbaps, to say, the ill-natured credu- 
lity of the other. 

The volumes before us appear in the 
character of a vindication of his memory. 
Whatever may be thought of thesuccess 
of the effort, we must feel indulgent 
for its motive. After the events of 
1798, Mr. Reynolds left this country, 
and resided out of it up to the 
period of his death, which took place 
in August, 1835. On his death, 
his son—to whom, of course, all his 
papers descended—with the natural 
and pious wish of relieving the memory 
of his father from the aspersions that 
had been cast upon it, set about pre- 
paring for publication a history of the 
transactions in which his father had 
been engaged, and the result of his 
labour is now given to the world. 

The account which is here given of 
the disclosures made by Reynolds to 
the government is substantially this, 
that they were not made with the hope 
or under the promise of reward—that 
having joined the United Irishmen, 
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under the belief that they were seeking 
only reform, he left them when he’ 
found that their projects amounted to 
assassination and treason—that so far 
from making his information a matter 
of bargain, he gave to the government 
the information which enabled them to 
detect the conspiracy, without their 
being aware of the source from which 
it came—and that it was not until he 
himself was on the point of suffering 
the last punishment of disaffection, 
that it was discovered that the indi- 
vidual who was about to suffer as a 
traitor was the very person to whom, 
of all others, the English government 
was most indebted. 

This statement is unquestionably at 
direct variance with all the received 
impressions of the conduct of Reynolds. 
This, however, we repeat, scarcely raises 
a presumption against its truth. In 
Ireland we might almost reverse the 
maxim with regard to assertions for 
which every body vouches. Never 
was there acountry in which assertions 
were so recklessly made, or, we must 
add, so recklessly believed—especially 
if they happen to be to the discredit 
of any one who has dune service to the 
cause of England and of Protestantism. 
Slander has, with one party, grown into 
a system. It invades the privacy of 
the living, and it spares not the dead. 
It may, of course, be possible that: Mr. 
Reynolds wasall that his enemies repre- 
sented him—primd facie, indeed, the 
suspicion is, that every informer is so 
from the hope of reward; but it is 
just as possible that his motives may 
have been pure, and that all the odium 
that has attached to his name has been 
fastened on him by the artifices of those 
who have never been very scrupulous 
in the means by which the character of 
an enemy was to be aspersed. 

These were the feelings with which 
we have taken up this vindication—we 
must leave it to our readers to judge 
how far it has been successful. We 
shall endeavour to give copious ex- 
tracts, which cannot fail to interest our 
readers, from the vivid picture which 
they present of the state of Irish society 
at the period to which they refer. 

Mr. Reynolds’ father was a silk- 
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mercer in Dublin ; his mother, accord- 
ing to the biography before us, was 
nearly allied to the Fitageralds, and to 
all the nobility of Ireland. 

We have not space to notice the 
extraordinary accounts that are given 
of family quarrels and family recon- 
ciliations—of reckless loans of money, 
never repaid—accusations of fraud 
preferred by near relatives against 
each other, without apparently causing 
any difference in the friendliness or 
even affection of their intercourse. 
We do not believe the picture over- 
charged. Among the old families 
of the station of the Reynolds in Irish 
society there were habits and customs 
of which it is difficult, except from 

ersonal acquaintance, to form an idea. 
rom thing, even business, was done 
in a rollicking manner, There was 
very little sense of sober aud quiet 
attention to the affairs of life, and none 
of the decorums of commercial order. 
But we must proceed. 

On the death of his father, Mr. 
Reynolds, then a young man of seven- 
teen, fell into dissipated society and 
dissipated habits. 


‘¢ He was uncontrolled in every respect. 
The honourable Simon Butler, the eldest 
son of Lord Mountyarret ; the Honourable 
Valentine Lawless, the son and heir of 
Lord Cloncurry; the sons of Sir Samuel 
Broadstreet; William Armit, then em- 
ployed under his uncle, Sir Harcourt 
Lees, in the post-office; Hammy Stuart, 
a gentleman in the household of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; two dashing brothers, Qua- 
kers, of the name of Jessop, and a tew 
more of such dissipated idlers, formed his 
constant Dublin companions.” 


Two transactions of his early life, 
which were afterwards employed by 
Curran in his celebrated cross-examina- 
tion of Reynolds, are thus narrated by 
his son :— 


« In the course of his dissipated life my 
father became acquainted with a young 
woman, who led him into some follies and 
many considerable extravagancies ; among 
others wasa masquerade, ball, and supper, 
givenat the Rotunda rooms for the benefit 
of the unemployed manufacturers, He 
went there with this young woman ; and, 
as it was for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers, his mother assisted in dressing 
him, and placed, as a button in his hat, 
the head of a large diamond pin, in the 
form of a cluster, which was part of the 
effects left to him by Mr. John Meade, 
and which were in his mother's keeping. 
The diamond was worth fifty or sixty 
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pounds. He passed a very gay night, 
and returned homeat eight or nine o’clock 
next morning, half dead with fatigue, 
without a shilling in his pocket, and the 
diamond pin gone. The whole had been 
transferred to the young woman, at whose 
lodgings he had been from three in the 
morning till his return home. Thomas 
Warren, who had been adopted by my 
grandfather, as I before stated, was at the 
masquerade, and had seen them together 
when they unmasked at supper, and before 
his arrival in the morning, Mr. Warren 
had told his mother what company he had 
been with, 

“The young woman had made out a 
tale of wanting some 60/. or 701.; my 
father had 241, or 25/. in his pocket, and 
he lent her the pin to pawn to raise the 
remainder, intending to redeem it in a few 
days. His mother was waiting his arrival, 
and had scarcely begun a lecture on his 
dissipation, when she missed the pin from 
his hat, My father assured her it should 
be restored in a day or two, but nothing 
would pacify her; she called it robbery, 
and vowed she would send the constables 
alter the girl, when my father remarked 
that in fact the pin was his property, and 
not hers; still she was very much and 
very. properly displeased: so that all the 
house became acquainted with the fact. 

«« The diamond pin was never mentioned 
more, nor ever thought of, until Warren 
and aman in my grandmother's employ, 
named Sullivan, made it the ground of a 
charge against my father on the trials in 
1798, in order, if possible, to injure his 
credit. Warren at the same time accused 
my father of having stolen silks from his 
mother’s warehouse. The fact was, his 
mother and Mrs, Warren had continually 
gowns cut from any silk they fancied for 
their own use, of which no account was 
tuken. My father had twice or three 
times a gown in like manner cut off for 
this young woman; it was done openly 
in the ware-room, but Warren and the 
clerks had particular charge not to tell his 
mother, Delicacy, duty, and respect 
made him naturally anxious to conceal 
such a connexion ‘(rom her, The charge 
was made in the hope that my father 
would deny or attempt to gloss it over; 
but he foiled the base attempt by openly 
avowing the fact.” 


Mr. Curran’s cross-examination is 
inserted in these volumes. In this 
the story of the diamond pin and of 
the tabinet is brought forward as a 
charge of stealing. But this is not all. 
By the questions of the advocate it 
was more than insinuated that he had 
murdered his mother-in-law by admi- 
nistering to her poison instead of 
medicine—that he had swindled a 
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Mrs. Cahill out of a bond of his which 


was in her possession—and been guilty 
of many other equally disreputable acts. 
Never, perhaps, was the art of the 
advocate executed with so much skill 
and so little scrupulosity, ‘The object 
was, by any means to impeach the 
testimony of Mr. Reynolds ; and every 
possible imputation was resorted to 
with this object. The artful inter- 
rogatory not merely supplied the place 
of the statement of a fact, but of all 
evidence, and the charges which had 
no better foundation, at least in proof, 
than the malicious inquiries of the 
advocate, have passed into belief as if 
they had been proved. 

Aguinst these heavy accusations the 
author of these volumes comes for- 
ward to defend the memory of his 
departed father. No matter how 
strong may be the prejudices he has 
to encounter, he is at least entitled 
to a respectful hearing; and there 
is about his statement a plain and a 
matter-of-fact kind of sincerity, mani- 
fested in a particularity of detail which 
is frequently tiresome, and sometimes 
almost ridiculously minute, but which, 
at the same time, supplies an internal 
evidence that he writes what he at least 
believes to be true. 

Notwithstanding, however, his occa- 
sional tediousness, it is impossible for 
any one to read these volumes without 
intense interest. The domestic history 
of the rebellion, or at least of one who 
acted a conspicuous part in its eventful 
scenes, must now possess much to 
satisfy curiosity. The minute details, 
after all, perhaps, constitute the chief 
value of the book. They draw back 
the screen from the pictures of a poli- 
tical and social state of society which 
still exists in Ireland, in some circles, 
without, perhaps, its existence ever 
being dreamed of in others. 

A considerable portion of these 
pages is taken up in proving that at 
the time when Mr. Reynolds gave 
information to the government he was 
not, as has been alleged, in such needy 
circumstances as to make the reward 
an object of importance, We need 
not, however, occupy our readers with 
the inventory given of his property. 

Before entering on his father’s poli- 
tical history, we are favoured by the 
author with an account of some of the 
persons who principally figured as bis 
enemies.. Some of these are so charac- 
teristic that we cannot avoid extracting 
them. 

‘A very worthy merchant, named 
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Sullivan, failed in Dublin about the year 
1773, and soon after died, leaving a widow 
with two children, a son and a daughter, 
in the most abject poverty. My grand- 
father, moved with compassion for their 
distress, took charge of the son, and my 
grandmother promoted a weekly card- 
rout at the mother’s, where every person 
paid two shillings card-money, for which 
they had tea, lights, fire, and cards. This, 
with an occasional gift of a loaf of sugar, 
@ pound of tea, a ton of coals, a gown 
from a damaged piece of silk or poplin, 
a tub of salt butter, and now and then a 
basket of provisions sent from the market, 
or a meat-pie from her own kitchen, 
supported the widow and daughter with 
considerable comfort, The son was 
allowed to go to his mother’s house on 
the weekly card-nights to haud round the 
tea, to cull a coach, or do any other little 
services; and this continued for many 
years. Meantime young Sullivan, having 
been sent to school at my grandfather's 
expense, was taken into the office, and 
bound apprentice under the foreman, to 
be brought up either to succeed to the 
same place, or to become a manufacturer 
himself. He was well instructed in every 
branch, as well of the worsted as the silk 
business, particularly in the dyeing de- 
partment, He was also taught book- 
keeping in all its branches: he wasalways 
well clothed, had a room for himself in 
my grandfather's house, ate at his table, 
and, when his five years of apprenticeship 
expired, he had 20/. the first year, the 
second year 30/, and ever after 40/. until 
my grandfather's death, when my grand- 
mother increased his pay to 60/.; and, 
when my father undertook the affairs, he 
further increased his salary to 120/. a- 
year. During all these years, Master 
Peter (as he was called) was received 
amongst the family as a brother, My 
father particularly valued him, and placed 
in him the most unbounded confidence ; 
he considered him a second self, and made 
him the confidant of his most secret 
thoughts. About the year 1795, Sullivan, 
finding his purse well supplied, and my 
father's evenings Jess at his disposal than 
before his marriage, was naturally drawn 
into other society, formed a habit of 
passing his evenings abroad, and, becoming 
infected with the revolutionary mania of 
that day, entered into the society of 
United Irishmen. 


« Thus matters went on until after the 
Christmas of 1796, when the French 
under General Hoche had retired disap- 
pointed from Bantry Bay. A few days 


after that event, Peter Sullivan took an 
occasion to speak privately to my father. 
He told him that the leading Presby- 
terians and the then Catholic Committee 
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had agreed to unite their efforts to obtain 
universal religious toleration, requiring 
that the Catholics should add to their 
other objects reform in parliament ; that, 
all conventions being prohibited by go- 
vernment, they had formed themselves 
into a secret society, called United Trish- 
men, which already reckoned above 
200,000 members ; that my father’s con- 
nexions with Lord Fingal’s party had 
alone prevented him from heing long 
since made acquainted with this fact, but 
that the interest of the Dublin Catholics, 
whom he still represented, made it neces- 
sary he should know what was going on, 
and for that reason he (Sullivan) had 
been ordered to open the matter to him, 
and to refer him to Mr. Richard Dillon 
as a Catholic, and to Mr. Oliver Bond 
as a Presbyterian leader, for fuller infor- 
mation on the subject, My father accor- 
dingly accompanied him to the residence 
of Richard Dillon, who brought him to 
the house of Oliver Bond ; and, through 
the representations of these men, he was, 
unfortunately for himself and his own 
family, but fortunately for his country, 
inveigled to become a United Irishman, 

« My father finally removed his family 
from Dublin to Kilkea Castle in Dec. 
1797, as I before stated, and up to the 
day of his departure, or rather up to the 
Ist of January, 1798, Sullivan continued 
to be his confidential man of business, 
and regularly received his full salary, 
although he had lately married, and was 
forming a settlement for himselfin another 
business, 

« This man, without ever having had 
any previous cause of difference with my 
father, forgetting all his obligations to 
him and his family, devoted himself en- 
tirely to his fanatical association ; and, 
having first detailed every thing which he 
had known, or heard of, or imagined, as 
having passed in the interior of the family 
in whose bosom he had been nurtured and 
cherished during twenty-five years, so that 
the counsel engaged in the defence of the 
prisoners might cast a shade of discredit 
or ridicule upon my father’s reputation, 
by a public exposure of the idle follies of 
his boyish days, crowned all by appearing 
on the table in court, and swearing that 
Mr. Reynolds was not worthy of credit 
on his oath, while at the same time his 
own evidence confirmed all my father had 
said of the person accused ; in fine, such 
was Sullivan’s conduct upon that occasion, 
that, dreading a prosecution on quitting 
the court, he fled from Dublin, and from 
that hour my father never heard more of 
him.” 


Mr. Reynolds married a Miss 
Harriet Witherington, whose brother, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Witherington, is 
represented in no very amiable light. 
On one occasion, it is stated that he 
stole from his mother 200 guineas, and 
charged the theft on his sister, Mrs, 
Reynolds, who was alleged to have given 
them to her sister, Mrs. Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. Mr. Reynolds, to vin- 
dicate his wife's character, brought the 
matter before the family when assembled 
after dinner. The investigation ended 
in Mr. Edward Witherington’s confes- 
sion that he was the thief. 

We then have a long account of 
Mrs. Witherington’s death and inter- 
ment. By the advice of her physician, 
Mr. Reynolds administered to her an 
emetic. The next day she was con- 
siderably recovered. During Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ absence at the theatre a second 
dose was administered to her on a 
return of hercomplaint. Onhis return 
home he found her dying. This was 
the circumstance on which Curran 
grounded his charge of the poisoning. 
Some pages are then taken up in 
describing the rolling of the body, 
which was of an immense size, in a 
piteh cloth, that the funeral might be 
postponed until the arrival of her son, 
Colonel (then Captain) Witherington. 
On the arrival of this gentleman, he 
broke open all the sealed locks, and 
took possession of the effects. An 
altereation arose in consequence be- 
tween him and Mr. Reynolds, which, 
with some other disputes of the same 
nature, laid the foundation of a bitter 
and lasting enmity. 


The history of the original formation 
and spread of the society of United 
Irishmen is most curious, but already 
known to those who have studied that 
portion of Irish history. There is 
much of instruction fur the present 
time in the records of this wonderful 
conspiracy. When we contemplate 
the extent to which it spread—the 
admirable system on which it was 
framed, and the principles of murder 
and assassination to which, in its later 
period, it pledged its members—we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
hundreds of thousands of those who 
had accepted its obligation remained 
after its defeat in the country, carrying 
in their breasts the principles and the 
plan of its organization. Some portions 
of its system are, indeed, faithfully 
copied in the ribbon conspiracies of 
our own day. 


“In January or February, 1797, Mr. 
Reynolds yielded to the solicitation of 
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some friends, as already stated, and con- 
sented to join the United Irishmen. He 
was sworn in by Oliver Bond, at his house 
in Bridge-street. When he joined the 
association, he knew no more of its de- 
signs than it had pleased the leaders to 
publish, and was implied in the oath he 
took. It is true that he soon discovered 
that more was meant than had been 
expressed in that oath; but he heard so 
little, and that little so vaguely, that he 
regarded all the plans and projects hinted 
at as wild and ridiculous schemes.” 


In the autumn of the same year, at 
the request of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
he accepted the post of colonel of a 
rebel regiment. In this capacity he 
attended a county meeting, when a 
revelation was made to him of the 
real designs of the conspirators. He 
was summoned to attend a provincial 
meeting for Leinster the following day. 
Cummins and Daly were the only per- 
sons present at the county meeting who 
were in the secrets of the provincial 
delegates. 


« The rules of the association did not 
permit Cummins or Daly to mention in 
the county committee what they had 
learned in the provincial, any further than 
they had previous orders from the pro- 


vincial to reveal; but they of course 
considered it necessary to be more explicit 
with my father, as he was now to meet 
the provincial as treasurer. Therefore, 
after the meeting had broken up, they 
took him aside and informed him that the 
provincial was to meet next day, the 19th, 
at ten o'clock, at the house of Oliver 
Bond, in Bridge-street, in Dublin; that 
Bond was not a member of the Leinster 
provincial, but that a Mr. MacCan, who 
was chief clerk to Mr. Bond’s brother-in- 
law, Jackson, the iron-founder, would 
attend and conduct the proceedings as 
agent for the directory, and secretary to 
the provincial committee ; and by way of 
preparing my father for the business, 
which was to be discussed in the provin- 
cial, they then disclosed to him, for the 
first time, that all was prepared for an 
immediate insurrection,which only awaited 
the arrival of a military force daily ex- 
pected from France, and that orders had 
gone from the directory, through the 
committees, for the people to exert them- 
selves in every way to possess themselves 
of arms and ammunition, and to deprive 
their enemies of them; and that one of 
the signals for open rebellion, and the first 
step to be taken to ensure success, was to 
deprive the executive government of its 
principal active leaders, by the assassina- 
tion of about eighty individuals, of whose 
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names Mr, Cummins showed my father a 
list. They were principally members of 
the administration—prelates, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, remarkable for their 
attachment to government, and some of 
them my father’s and mother’s own rela- 
tions. Means had been taken to place in 
the service of these persons, United Irish- 
men, if their servants were not already 
members of that association, who only 
waited the final orders to strike the blow, 
which was to be done on the eve of the 
insurrection. 

“The Earl Camden, who was then 
lord lieutenant, was to be seized by the 
Dublin conspirators, and, if possible, held 
alive as a hostage, but, in case of extreme 
resistance, HE was not to be spared. 
This list was among the papers to have 
been produced on the trial of Cummins, 
which was to have succeeded Oliver 
Bond’s conviction, had not the confessions 
of the conspirators induced his majesty’s 
government to stop the prosecutions, as 
will be seen in the sequel, but several 
copies of it were subsequently handed 
about.” 


This disclosure, we are told, naturally 
produced feelings of intense horror in 
the mind of Reynolds—of horror not 
unmixed with alarm on account of his 
personal position. 


“ What was he todo? To denounce 
the men who had opened their secrets to 
him was repugnant to every feeling—to 
suffer matters to take their course was 
to make himself an accomplice in their 
crimes—to quit the association was to 
offer himself and his family to the knife 
of the murderer. 

« The Provincial Committee, of which 
he“had a few moments before become a 
member, was to meet in Dublin the next 
day, the 19th of February. There was 
very little time for deliberation: he 
resolved, at all events, not to take ano- 
ther step with these men until he should 
have ascertained the truth or falsity of 
what he had heard. He therefore sent 
by the post, from the house he was in, 
an excuse to the Provincial Committee, 
addressed to Oliver Bond, for John 
M:Cann, grounded on the shortness of 
time, the distance and the urgency of his 
own private affairs. He was fully aware 
that, by declining to attend so important 
a meeting, he was likely to be looked 
upon with jealousy; but it was not to 
be avoided. He returned to Kilkea, 
oppressed, alarmed, unable to doubt, and 
fearing to credit, what had been told 
him; yet, when he looked around 
through the country, every thing confirm- 
ed the truth of it, and showed him that 
disorders, which had hitherto appeared 
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the effect of insubordination among the 
labouring classes, were in reality the re- 
sults of a plan concerted by the leaders 
of the United Irish Association, of a 
very different complexion from any thing 
he had hitherto been led to believe. All 
tended to riot and confusion. Murders 
and robberies were committed night and 
day ; few men dared to venture from 
their homes, and these homes were con- 
verted into fortresses—the entrances and 
lower windows of most houses were 
strongly barricaded: in short, every man, 
fearful of the visits of the gangs of plun- 
derers who infested the country, put his 
residence in the best state of defence he 
could.” 


The following is the account given 
by his son and biographer of the man- 
ner in which he communicated his 
information to the government. 

“My father passed several days in a 
state of great anxiety and uncertainty as 
to the line of conduct he ought to pursue, 
and about the 25th of February he went 
with Mr. Cope to Castle Jordan, the 
seat of Sir Duke Giffard in the county 
of Meath, on business relative to the 
estate of Corbetstown, which was then 
in Sir Duke's possession, and on which 
Mr. Cope and he had large claims, as I 
have already stated. ‘They dined and 
Mr. Cope was 


slept at Castle Jordan. 
a merchant of known loyalty and honour, 
with whom my father’s family had had 
for more than thirty years intimate ac- 
quaintance and very extensive commer- 


cial transactions, from some of which 
arose their mutual claims on the estate. 
The late marquis of Lansdowne, then 
lord Wycombe, who afterwards married 
Sir Duke Giffard’s widow, and one or 
two other gentlemen, dined at the castle, 
when the conversation turned on the very 
disturbed state of the country, which 
was every where the same scene of crime 
and disorder. 

«In returning the next day to Dublin 
with Mr. Cope, the topic was renewed, 
and it occurred to my father that, through 
Mr. Coye’s intervention, he might so 
neutralize the plans of the united Irish- 
men as to stop them without compromi- 
sing their personal safety, and at once 
save his country, his friends, and his own 
honour. My father sounded Mr, Cope 
on the subject, and, finding him well- 
disposed, determined to open the matter 
to him, but in such a way as not even to 
put itin his power to proceed further 
than my father chose to go; he therefore 
told him that he knew a man who ab- 
horred these violent and criminal pro- 
ceedings, and whom he would endeavour 
to prevail upon to enable government, 
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through his (Mr. Cope’s) agency, to stop 


them. 

‘« After much conversation, they fixed 
to meet on the following day, Mr, Cope, 
erroneously supposing that honours and 
rewards would induce the person my 
father spoke of to appear openly, weut 
immediately to the secretary of state 
and, armed with the secretary’s authority, 
when he saw my father on the following 
afternoon, told him he was fully empow- 
ered to offer the greatest rewards and 
the highest honours to the man who 
would enable the government to stop the 
proceedings of the conspirators, My 
father assured him that neither honours 
nor rewards were sought for, or would 
be accepted; that the only conditions 
the person required were, that he himself 
should not be prosecuted as a United 
Irishman upon any account whatever; 
that he should never be obliged or forced 
to prosecute any other person as a United 
Irishman, and that the channel through 
which the information came should be 
kept a secret; and further, that, as the 
person he alluded to would be obliged to 
quit Ireland for a time, to escape the 
murderer’s knife, he should be allowed 
to draw on Mr. Cope for a sum not ex- 
ceeding £500., in order to enable him to 
do so, as his own property was chiefly in 
lands and houses, on which he could not 
easily raise money in such distracted 
times. To these terms Mr. Cope 
pledged his word and honour, and again 
pressed considerable rewards, expressing 
his surprise that nothing would be 
accepted. 

«¢ My father then made him such com- 
munications as would enable government 
to put a stop to the evil by seizing the 
principal leaders. He told him the views 
and purposes of the United Irishmen, as 
they had been related to him by Cummins 
and Daly, and their force, which then 
amounted to 350,000 men, and he in- 
formed him that there was to be a 
meeting at Bond's house, on the 12th of 
March, to settle finally for a general 
rising, but my father was careful not to 
name or inculpate any individual. Io 
fact, during the whole of his communi- 
cations with Mr, Cope, and he saw him 
three times upon the subject, he never 
mentioned any name but that of Oliver 
Bond, and his only as being the proprietor 
of the house in which the conspira- 
tors were to meet on the 12th of March; 
but he expressly added, what was the 
fact, that Bond was not a member of 
the committee, and that he could not 
be present at their meeting, or acquaint- 
ed with its proceedings, 

* On this second interview my father 
was unable to state positively that the 
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meeting was finally fixed for the 12th, 
nor did he know the precise hour at 
which it would be held. To enable the 
government effectually to stop the fur- 
ther proceedings of the conspirators, it 
was necessary that they should be made 
acquainted with those particulars; my 
father therefore sought an interview with 
M‘Can, who refused to give him the in- 
formation he required until he produced 
his returns of men and money from the 
committee of the county of Kildare, 
which as treasurer he was expected to 
do. In order to procure those returns 
my father went to Kilkea, on the 3d of 
March, and on the 4th he went to Castle 
Dermot, where he met his captains, and, 
having settled the returns with them, he 
proceeded to Daly at Kilcullen and got 
them, and on the 7th he returned to 
Dublin, and gave them to M‘Can, who 
promised to call on him on Sunday the 
11th, which he did, when he informed him 
that the meeting was fixed to take place 
on the morrow at the house of Oliver 
Bond at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. My 
father then saw Mr, Cope for the third 
and last time on the subject, and at that 
interview merely gave him those par- 
ticulars, 

“ He decidedly refused to intrust Mr. 
Cope with any other name, or any further 
particulars; and, when the latter urged 
him to make further disclosures, he assu- 
red him that the person who had been in 
communication with him had gone to 
England, which at once put an end to all 
hope of obtaining further particulars 
through that channel, and as for himself, 
he had made Mr. Cope believe that he 
was in no other way concerned than as 
a medium of communication from that 
third person, 

«Excepting these communications 
with Mr. Cope, my father never had any 
conference with him, or with any other 
person on behalf of the government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, until the United 
Irishmen themselves caused him to be 
arrested by Colonel Campbell, on the 
Sth of May, and in despite of himself 
placed him in a position from which there 
Was no retreat, as will be seen further 
on. In his intercourse with Mr. Cope, 
his whole anxiety was to protect the 
persons of the United Irishmen, while 
he frustrated their schemes, He had 
effectually attained these two objects, 
but for their own wild and desperate 
Violence, and he had determined to quit 
the kingdom with his family until quiet 
should be restored ; but events crowded 
so quick upon him that he could not put 
his design in execution. The United 
Irishmen themselves deprived him of the 
power to do so, 
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« In consequence of the information gi- 
ven by Mr. Cope to the government, the 
following persons, forming the Leinster 
Provincial Committee, were taken into 
custody, at Oliver Bond’s house, on 
Monday the 12th of March :— 

Michael William Byrne, 

Peter Ivers, from Carlow, 

Lawrence Kelly, from Queen's County, 

George Cummins, from Kildare, 

Edward Hudson, of Grafton-street, 

John Lynch, of Mary’s Abbey, 

Lawrence Griffin, from Tullow, 

Thomas Reynolds, from Culmullin, 

John M‘Can, of Church-street, 

Patrick Devine, from Ballymoney. 

Christopher Martin, from Dunboyne, 

Peter Bannan, from Portarlington, 

James Rose, from Windy Harbour, and 

Oliver Bond, of Bridge-street, in whose 
house the meeting was held, 

“ It is a positive fact that, at the time 
of this arrest, the government had no 
proofs to support informations against 
these men, nor would they have had the 
means of acquiring any, but through the 
subsequent conduet of the parties them- 
selves. This fact is confirmed by the 
subsequent proceedings of the privy 
council.” 


After this we are told that Mr. 
Reynolds returned to the country, 
where he ceased to attend the meetings 
of the Society, and began to make 
preparations for leaving Ireland alto- 
gether, No further steps appear to 
have been taken by the government 
or by Mr. Cope to sift the infor- 
mation coming through his means. 
He was in fact at this time the object 
of suspicion to both loyalists and 
rebels—to the loyalists as a rebel; 
to the rebels as a traitor to their 
cause. Que of the Sheares arrived at 
Naas, and officially informed the county 
delegates that Reynolds was the man 
who had betrayed the party at Bond’s,. 


“ Upon which they resolved that he 
should be summoned to attend them the 
next day at Bell's, and there be put to 
death, unless he proved beyond all doubt 
that he was innocent of the charge. 
The fear of offending his family and con- 
nexions prevented them from assassina- 
ting him at once on the first communi- 
cation. Kinselah was himself one of the 
county committee, and was present at 
this meeting. He was a farmer of some 
importance, and rented all bis land under 
my father’s relatives. Matthew Kennaa 
called on my father next morning, and 
urged him to ride over to the meeting 
with him. My father of course refused ; 
and the consequence was, that one Mur- 
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phy; a butcher, residing at Naas, and 
Kennaa, received orders to shoot him, 
and undertook the task. At about seven 
o'clock in the morning of the 18th of 
April, he was superintending the sowin 

with oats of an upland called Ballylian, 
a piece of land which adjoined the high- 
road leading from Kilkea to Naas, The 
two assassins rode up to the gate. Ken- 
naa alighted and entered the field, leaving 
Murphy in the care of the horses. From 
what had previously passed, as well as 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
United Irishmen, my father was suspi- 
cious and well armed. He observed that 
Kennaa seemed much confused, and was 
fumbling in his breast as he approached ; 
he also remarked that he did not take 
his hat off to him as usual: my father 
therefore stepped up quickly to him and 
said, ‘ What mischief are you after now 
Kennaa?’ and, putting his hand at the 
same time upon his breast, he felt a pis- 
tol. My father was at that day a very 
athletic, powerful man, whom few indivi- 
duals could have overcome ina desperate 
struggle. Kennaa trembled exceedingly, 
and made no resistance to his taking the 
pistol, and, while he stammered out 
something about respect and attachment 
to my father’s person and family, he 
acknowledged that he came for the pur- 
pose of shooting him, in consequence of 
orders to that effect from his superiors.” 


In consequence of suspicions that 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was conceal- 
ed at Kilkea Castle, a detachment of 
dragoons was sent by the government 
to occupy the house. The conduct 
of this party is represented as brutal 
in the extreme. They tore up the 
floors, destroyed the paintings, and 
lived at free quarters, both officers and 
men behaving with the utmost inso- 
lence. The account that is here given 
equals the worst description of the 
horrors of martial law. The losses 
sustained by Mr. Reynolds from the 
residence of the troops, are estimated 
at upwards of £12,000. Mr. Reynolds 
put in aclaim under the act of com- 
pensation for injuries to that amount, 

A second attempt was made to mur- 
der Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Taylor, an 
attorney, was piked by mistake in his 
stead. Mr. Reynolds returned to Kil- 
kea, having escaped the ambush laid 
for him, where he was very nearly fall- 
ing a victim to the suspicions of the 
loyalists. 


“Their attempts to assassinate him 
having all failed, the United Irishmen 
resolved to adopt another course. Five 
of the men who had chosen him for their 


colonel,—viz. Fairlay, Brannox, Pender, 
and two brothers named Germain—were 
arrested and lodged in Athy gaol by Co- 
lonel Campbell, on some charge connected 
with the United Irish business. The 
county committee, whose duty it was to 
advise and assist such of their associates 
as fell under the lash of the authorities, 
ordered these five men to make their 
peace by accusing my father, in expecta- 
tion that, being tried by a court-martial, 
he would fall a victim to military execu- 
tion, although he had escaped assassina- 
tion: and this measure of theirs it was 
that first brought my father into direct 
communication with the administration. 
In obedience to those commands, these 
five men deposed before Colonel Camp- 
bell, that my father was a principal leader 
of the United Irishmen, and their imme- 
diate chief or colonel. In consequence 
of these depositions, Colonel Campbell, 
on the 5th of May, sent a party of dra- 
goons to arrest him at Kilkea. On that 
morning, expecting letters from Dublin, 
my father had mounted a little Arabian 
horse belonging to my mother, and had 
ridden to the post-office at Castle Der- 
mot, about a mile from Kilkea Castle, 
on the side opposite to that on which 
the town of Athy was situated, from 
whence a party of the 9th dragoons were 
detached to arrest him, The dragoons 
arrived at Kilkea soon after he had left 
it, and Sergeant Mackay and a few 
troopers were sent after him to Castle 
Dermot, where they found him reading 
his letters at the door of the post-oflice. 
they rode up to him, and with much ci- 
vility said they had orders to conduct him 
to Athy. 


«“ On his arrival at Athy, my father 
was conducted to Colonel Campbell's 
head-quarters, to be tried by the court- 
martial then sitting, and if found guilty, 
of which there could be little doubt, on 
the evidences of the five men I have 
mentioned, to be executed immediately. 
Thus in a few hours was he to perish asa 
rebel and a traitor to his king and country, 
through the machinations of those very 
men with whom he was accused of a:so- 
ciating, and who at the same hour were 
loading his name with calumnies, to jus- 
tify their own treachery. This was the 
event announced four days previously to 
Mr. Taylor, by the religious recluses of 
King-street convent in Dublin, as having 
already happened. Did they prophesy 
it? or did they know of the intention 
of their friends to betray him? It was 
very extraordinary that this same antici- 
pated report should have spread so gene- 
rally, thatit actually reached my mother’s 
ears in her sick-room in Dublin, and she 
remuined tormented with anxiety for two 
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days, until at length she received a letter 
from my father assuring her of his safety. 
He wrote that letter on the 6th, from 
Athy gaol, purposely to prevent her being 
alarmed. She received it early on the 
morning of the 7th. One of the sous of 
Sir Samuel Broadstreet soon after called 
to see her, and she showed him the let- 
ter. ‘I rejoice to see it,’ said he, ‘ for 
a United Irish fellow who lives near my 
mother at Booterstown,’ (which place is 
three miles beyond Dublin, ) ‘ had greatly 
alarmed us all with the report of your 
husband’s arrest, and, in fact, I came 
here purposely to inquire about him.’ 

« Meantime Colonel Campbell, with 
great difficulty, had agreed to delay pro- 
ceedings for a few hours. My father's 
representation, and perhaps the advice of 
his brother-officers, induced him to send 
to Dublin for instructions. They pro- 
bably represented to Colonel Campbell 
that so hasty a proceeding against a gen- 
tleman in my father’s sphere of life, so 
very near the seat of government, while 
no necessity for such haste existed, might 
draw on himself a very heavy responsi- 
bility, which might be avoided by sending 
an orderly to Dublin. 

« By this orderly, who conveyed Colo- 
nel Campbell’s cespatch to town, my 
father sent a note to Mr. Cope, who in- 
stantly repaired to the Castle of Dublin, 
and informed the secretary for the first 
time, that it was my father who enabled 
him to assist government. The conse- 
quence was an order to Colonel Campbell 
to deliver him up to the king's messenger, 
who was sent to Athy for that purpose, 
and to provide a strong escort to convey 
him as a state prisoner to Dublin.” 


The calculation that Mr. Reynolds 
would be executed on the information 
of the prisoners, even though he were 
the person who had given information 
to the government, was founded, we 
are told, on the knowledge of the pre- 
cipitancy and fury with which the 
courts-martial were in the habit of 
acting. 


« The officers considered themselves, 
and in fact were, mere partisans, armed 
for the destruction of all those who aided, 
or were suspected of being inclined to 
aid, the rebels. The 9th dragoons, who 
principally supplied the officers composing 
the courts-martial of the Athy district, 
were likewise the chief actors in the 
scenes I have described. My father’s 
fate was certain, if tried by such men ; 
and of this the county committee were 
well aware when they ordered their five 
associates to impeach him. 

«On receipt of the order from Dublin, 


Colonel Campbell sent my father off for 
that city, undera very strong escort of 
dragoons, There were three post-chaises; 
the king’s messenger, who had returned 
with the orderly, was with my father in 
one chaise; my father’s valet, and the 
five United Irish evidences were in the 
other two. Colonel Campbell was not 
at all aware of his real position, and he 
sent up these men in the persuasion that 
they were to give evidence against him 
in Dublin. On my father’s arrival, he 
was conducted to the office of the secre- 
tary of state, where he was brought be- 
fore the Earl of Clare, who was then 
Chancellor of Ireland, and Mr. Edward 
Cooke, the under-secretary of state. 
Many regrets and apologies were made 
for the treatment he had received ; all of 
which, particularly the free quartering, 
he strongly represented. They pleaded 
the fact of their ignorance of his real 
position, with regard to Mr. Cope, in 
which case they said he should never 
have been molested, but that he was now 
at liberty, and entitled to every protec- 
tion. They said, however, that they 
could not answer for protecting him from 
the violence of the United Irishmen, to 
whom his immediate enlargement would 
be a confirmation of his having some con- 
nexion with government, which, though 
at present generally suspected, was never- 
theless still doubtful with the public. 
Mr. Foster, who was then the Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, came 
into the room during the conversation. 
He said he lad been riding on the circu- 
lar road, that he was there told of my 
father’s arrival, and from what he heard, 
he said it would be very unwise in him 
to pass one hour unguarded in Dublin. 
It was therefore determined that, for the 
present, he should go toa house in Castle- 
street, fronting the guard-room, the mes- 
senger accompanying him as if still in 
custody, and there pass the night under 
the protection of the Castle guard.” 


Such is the account given by his 
son, of the circumstances which placed 
Mr. Reynolds in direct communication 
with the government. 


“The friends and partisans of the 
United Irishmen have accused my father 
of having been employed as a spy by 
government, and of having insinuated 
himself into the confidence of the United 
Irishmen for the purpose of betraying 
them. I trust that this narrative has 
proved the total falsehood of such acharge. 
So far from seeking the confidence of the 
United Irishmen, I have shown that he 
broke off his connection with them in 


the early part of 1797, quitted Dublin, 
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and retired into the country, abandoning 
politics and political connections; that 
their leader, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
sought him out, forced a partial confidence 
upon him, and in ccasequence of his fa- 
mily influence, supported by the exhorta- 
tions of Oliver Bond, compelled him to 
renew his connection with these men; 
that when, in 1798, in consequence of his 
half-extorted consent to act fora time 
for Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he was 
elected colonel for the barony of Kilkea 
and Moone, and informed for the first 
time of the full extent of the purposes 
and preparations of the conspirators, he 
declined to attend their meetings, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to aban- 
don or modify their criminal designs. If 
he had been a spy of government, would 
he have sent excuses to the provincial 
committees of the 19th of February, and 
12th of March, where the highest and 
most important information was to be 
had? Would the government, in whose 
pay he has been accused of having en- 
listed himself, have permitted him, their 
agent, to absent himself from these most 
important meetings? Would he have 
preached against the association publicly 
in the Catholic chapel at Mageny Bridge? 
Would he have been so forward to abdi- 
cate his post of treasurer and colonel, 
thereby cutting off every possible com- 
munication with the United Irishmen ? 
Would the government have sent their 
troops to destroy his house and property, 
grossly insult his person, torture his ser- 
vants to make them give information 
against him, and finally, after committing 
him toa common gaol, drag him like a 
felon through that county in which his 
ancestors had resided for ages in affluence 
and consideration? Yet all these facts 
are on record; they were proved before 
the highest tribunals of my country. 

“If any intention of betraying his 
friends had pre-existed in his mind, is it 
conceivable that he would break off his 
connexion with them at the moment when 
he was about to obtain the most perfect 
knowledge of all their hopes and of all 
their schemes—that he would have ex- 
cused himself from attending the meeting 
of the 19th of February, at which he had 
reason to expect to obtain the fullest 
confirmation of the statements made by 
Cummings and Daly? If he had com- 
mitted so gross an error on the eve of his 
becoming the hired agent of the Irish 
government, is it conceivable that his 
employers would have themselves fallen 
into a similar error, by not directing him 
to attend the meeting of the 12th of 
March, by his attendance on which alone 
they could at that time expect to procure 
sufficient evidence to discover the details 
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of the plot, and convict the conspirators ; 
evidence which they were afterwards 
compelled to seek, and to obtain less ef. 
fectually, by the employment of Captain 
Armstrong, of the King’s County militia, 
to betray the counsels of the two brothers 
Sheares? Let the circumstances be fully 
and dispassionately examined, and whether 
the whole of the facts as herein related 
by me, or the more limited circumstances 
hitherto before the public, and admitted 
to be true by his opponents, be taken 
into consideration, it must be apparent, 
not only that my father’s conduct was 
net that which would have been adopted 
by the hired agent of the government of 
that day, but that in what he did he was 
influenced by some other motive than the 
hope of expectation of any reward, other 
than the approval of a good conscienee.” 


The author of these volumes strenu- 
ously denies that any stipulation what- 
ever was made by Mr. Reynolds, as to 
the terms upon w ‘hich he should give his 
evidence ; he asserts that the only 
thing he demanded was the discharge 
of one of his relatives who had been 
arrested, and protection for himself; 
and that the attempts made by the 
United Irishmen to blacken his cha- 
racter and take away his life, was what 
finally determined him to appear openly 
as a witness against the conspirators. 
He put inaclaim to be indemnified 
for his losses for the free quartering at 
Kilkea—that claim was never settled 
—and the employments which Mr. 
Reynolds afterwards obtained are set 
down to the score of private friend- 
ship. 


“ For ten years after this, he resided in 
a very retired manner in England, quite 
unemployed. The situations which he 
has since filled were conferred on him, 
not by ministers for his public services, 
then passed by, and I may say forgotten, 
but by his personal friends, out of their 
own peculiar patronage, and purely on 
account of the esteem and regard with 
which they honoured him, arising out of 
so many years’ acquaintance with his 
character and conduct. The first em- 
ployment he ever held was at Lisbon in 
1810.” 


The following is the account of his 
first interview with the privy council : 


** When he was first brought before 
the privy council, there were present at 
least twenty of that body, with the Earl 
of Camden, who was lord lieutenant, 
Lord Clare, who was chancellor, and 
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Lord Castlereagh, who was the secretary 
of state. These three noblemen sat se- 
arate from the others, near the end of 
the table opposite to which end my father 
entered. Mr. Edward Cooke, the under- 
secretary of state, stood leaning on the 
chimney-piece at the side of the room 
near this end of the table. A chair was 
placed for my father about half-way be- 
tween the door and the table, about six 
feet from each, and fronting the centre 
of the end of the table, which was oblong, 
and about which the privy councillors 
sat. I mention these circumstances to 
show that all which passed was distinctly 
seen and heard by every one present, 

« My father was desired to be seated, 
and then asked his name. The tone and 
manner of addressing him, and several 
reports which had been made to him pre- 
viously, had caused him to be rather in 
doubt regarding the sentiments of the mi- 
nisters towards him; he therefore replied, 
‘My name is Thomas Reynolds; 1 wish 
to know on what ground I appear here ; 
am I to consider myself as the free, volun- 
tary, protected friend of government, or 
am I supposed to be led here in conse- 
quence of charges or suspicions as a cul- 
prit?? Doctor Agar, Archbishop of 
Dublin, instantly began to answer him, 
by saying, ‘Mr. Reynolds, that must 
depend upon your——’ Here his grace 
was stopped by Lord Clare, who said to 
him rather petulantly, « My lord, you in- 
terrupt the business ;’ and then turning to 
my father, desired him to withdraw for a 
while into the ante-chamber. He retired, 
and was quickly followed by Mr, Toler, 
who was then attorney-general (after- 
wards Lord Norbury). My father stood 
by the fire; Mr. Toler came up, and 
placing his hand on the chimney-piece, 
and his foot on the fender, began, lawyer- 
like, to pump him as to his feelings and 
intentions, extolling the liberality and 
lenity of government. A little piqued at 
what he considered as trickery, my father 
told him he wanted nothing from govern- 
ment; that they, on the contrary, wanted 
every thing from him; and in a few words, 
pointed out to him the situation of 
ministers, as I have just described it. 
Affecting surprise, Mr. Toler said, ‘ Very 
true, very true, and they will take care 
to do all, and more than all you wish. 
What do you ask, Mr, Reynolds ? 
‘ Protection, Mr. Toler, nothing more !! 
was my father’s reply. He did not speak 
one word more during some minutes that 
they still remained together. At length 
my father was called for, and Lord Clare 
immediately addressed him, saying, « Mr. 
Reynolds, | am commanded by the lord 
lieutenant to tell you that you are to 
consider yourself the free and protected 
friend of government.” 


This, perhaps, is the best opportunity 
to introduce testimonials, which are 
printed in this biography, as corrobora- 
tive of the foregoing statement. 

The following letters are from per- 
sons who had at least an opportunity 
of being well informed on the subject ; 
the first is from Lord Castlereagh. 


«« Downing-street, Ist August, 1808. 

« Sir, — 1 have been favoured with 
your letter, and regret to find that any 
report which can be painful to your feel- 
ings should have been circulated in that 
part of the country where you have es- 
tablished yourself with your family. The 
strong sense I shall always entertain of 
your very honourable, important, and I 
must add, disinterested services, cannot 
fail to make me solicitous in every cir- 
cumstance in which the credit and com- 
fort of your family are concerned. The 
situation I held in Ireland during the 
rebellion best enabled me to judge of the 
motives which influenced your conduct, 
and I shall always feel it an act of mere 


justice to you to state, that your protect- 


ing assistance was afforded to the state 
long before you were known to any member 
of the government; that it was afforded 
in the most useful manner, when the pre- 
vention of calamity could be your only 
motive for making the important com- 
munications received from you ; that they 
were made without a suggestion of personal 
advantage to yourself; and that my belief 
is, had it not been for accidental circum- 
stances, not necessary now to refer to, that 
his majesty’s government in that country 
might have remained to this day in igno- 
rance of every thing relating to you, but 
of the truly important services you were 
enabled to render to your country. 
“Tam, sir, with much truth, your 
obedient and faithful servant, 
“ CASTLEREAGH.” 


“ In 1817 Viscount Carleton wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Reynolds: 

“ Sir.—From the opportunities which 
were afforded to me in 1798, for forming 
a judgment of your character and your 
conduct, in assisting his majesty’s govern- 
ment towards putting down the dangerous 
rebellion which took place at that period, 
I formed a judgment that if the whole 
of your conduct, and in the communica- 
tions which were carried on on your part 
with the government, and in the evidence 
which you gave upon the prosecutions of 
the rebels, you had behaved with consis- 
tency, integrity, honour, ability, and dis. 
interestedness. Whenever I have heard 
any allusions respecting you, as to the 
transactions of those periods, I have ex- 
pressed my sentiments in favour of your 
conduct and character, as an act of justice 
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towards a person who had done most 
valuable service to the state; and I will 
now add, that my sentiments are in per- 
fect unison with those which are expressed 
in Lord Castlereagh’s letter. 
“ I am, sir, your faithful and 
obedient servant, (Signed) 
“« CaRLETON.” 


“ Copy of a letter from the Earl of 
Chichester, addressed to Thos. Reynolds, 
Esq. 

« Stratton-street, June 20th, 1817. 

** Sir,—I have been favoured with your 
letter of the 19th instant, enclosing one 
from Lord Castlereagh, dated August Ist, 
1808. J am ready to confirm every sylla- 
ble expressed in that letter ; and as the 
assistance you rendered the state began 
during the time I had the honour of being 
secretary of state in Lord Camden's ad- 
ministration, I may venture to say that 1 
can estimate those services more accu- 
rately than any other person ; and it was 
upon the fullest conviction of your merits 
that I felt peculiar satisfaction in having 
the opportunity of placing you at Lisbon. 
Your conduct there justified the appoint- 
ment, in the opinion of every person with 
whom I have had any communication at 
that important post. I enter into all 
your feelings, and those of your family, 
at what has appeared in the newspapers ; 


but it is only the pretended report of 
speeches, supposed to be made in parlia- 
ment, and which, in all probability, were 


never made in the terms used in the 
paper. I cannot help, therefore, recom- 
mending in.the strongest manner, your 
silent submission to this unprovoked and 
unmerited censure, conscious of enjoying 
a continuance of the good opinion of those 
who are the best qualified to judge of 
your merits and character. 
“TI am, with much regard, 
“ very sincerely yours, 

“ CHICHESTER. 

*“ Thomas Reynolds, Esq. 34, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square.” 


«From the Marquis Camden to Tho- 
mas Reynolds, Esq. 

‘* Friday, June 20th, 1817. 

« Sir,—You will probably read in the 
newspapers, that upon some allusion hav- 
ing been made to you, when I was not 
present, in the House of Lords last night, 
[ took the earliest opportunity after my 
return to state the sense I entertained, 
and which I have not ceased to entertain, 
of the eminent services you rendered to 
your country, by voluntarily coming for- 
ward with such information as enabled 
the then government of Ireland to check, 
and finally to crush, one of the most for- 
midable plots with which any country ever 
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had to contend; that you gave that in- 
formation in the most useful and most 
disinterested manner; that although at- 
tempts were made to invalidate your tes- 
timony, it was‘amply confirmed by the 
conviction of some, and the confession of 
the remainder of those who were engaged 
in the conspiracy. The surest proof of 
the opinion entertained of the usefulness 
of your information, and of the manner in 
which you have conducted yourself upon 
that and subsequent occasions, is, that 
those who best know your conduct have 
endeavoured to show their. good opinion of 
you. Lord Chichester, Lord Castlereagh, 
and myself, having each rendered you 
services on account of that opinion, I 
trust the public declaration I made last 
night, in my place, will be more useful 
to you than this testimony; but you are 
quite at liberty to show this letter to your 
friends. 
« I am, sir, with great truth, 
“ your obedient humble servant, 

“ CAMDEN.” 

“ Thomas Reynolds, Esq. 34, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square.” 


Immediately after the trials, the 
freedom of the city of Dublin was 
voted to him in the most complimen- 
tary manner. 

We have thought it right to give 
this narrative and these proofs in full, 
because we are anxious to do every 
justice to a son engaged in the task of 
defending a father’s memory. If the 
statement of Mr. Reynolds’ conduct 
and motives, contained in these vo- 
lumes be true, never has man been 
more cruelly injured. That statement, 
we may repeat, is simply this: That 
he joined the United Lrishmen when 
he believed their objects extended no 
furtherthan reform and emancipation— 
that to his horror he discovered 
that their leaders contemplated a san- 
guinary revolution. On this discovery 
he ceased to attend their meetings, 
and communicated indirectly such in- 
formation to government as enabled 
them to defeat the conspiracy. To 
save himself from military execution 
as a rebel, he was afterwards obliged 
to discover himself as the person who 
had rendered these services, and thus 
brought iuto contact with government, 
he was brought forward as evidence 
on the trials of the rebels. 

Several chapters of the first volume 
are taken up with an account of the 
cruclties of the rebellion; cruelties 
which, as is the case in all civil wars, 
were not confined to one side. We 
do not intend to shock the feelings of 
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our readers by a repetition of the sa- 
vage atrocities committed by the 
rebels; atrocities which marked a 
ferocious and sanguinary spirit almost 
beyond belief. The bridge of Wexford 
and the barn of Scullabogue are unfor- 
tunately but too familiar to the minds 
of the Protestants of Ireland. We 
cannot, however, help observing that 
the recital of these horrid barbarities 
may help us to understand the school 
in which the Irish peasantry have 
learned the lessons of butchery which 
they now so frequently put in practice. 
When we remember that multitudes 
of the populace were engaged in the 
war of extermination which was waged 
in 1798—-that the actors in that war 
remained scattered through the coun- 
try alter its suappression—we can readi- 
ly understand that Wexford bridge and 
Scullabogue were the normal schools 
in which our people were trained to 
such inhuman massacres, as the murder 
of Mr. Cooper, or the assassination of 
Lord Norbury. 

The full and minute accounts given 
in these volumes of the trials of the 
United Irishmen, at the special com- 
mission in 1798, possess, even after 
this lapse of time, a deep and thrilling 
interest. They recall with a terrible 
distinctness the minutia of these fear- 
ful scenes, Though taken from the plain 
and matter-of-fact records of the state 
trials, they recall the past with ‘a 
vividness, because with a particularity, 
which the pen of the novelist could 
not attain. The object, of course, of 
the biographer is to vindicate the 
memory of his father, by showing that 
the aspersions cast upon his moral 
character amounted to nothing more 
than the insinuations contained in the 
interrogatories of Mr. Curran, and 
not on any evidence adduced to im- 
peach his reputation. We do not 
know when we have read a record 
with more deep and painful interest, 
than has been excited by the perusal 
of these extraordinary trials. 

A stipulation is stated to have been 
made by Mr. Reynolds with the go- 
vernment— 


«“ That no person who might be con- 
victed upon his evidence should be exe- 
cuted, provided he would, after convic- 
tion, make a full disclosure of all he 
knew relative to the plans of the United 
Irishmen, and consent to banish himself. 

« This last condition was the origin of 
the negotiation and agreement afterwards 
made with O’Connor, M‘Nevin, Bond, 
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and fifty or sixty other persons, through 
the medium of Mr. Dobbs. And the 
government afterwards so far modified it, 
that they agreed that if the persons in 
prison would make a full and free dis- 
closure, upon oath, of the whole of their 
plans, without mentioning any names of 
persons not already implicated, none of 
them should be brought to trial, nor be 
molested in their persons or properties, 
further than was necessary to keep them 
in safe custody, until they could banish 
themselves to some country not’ at war 
with Great Britain. 

‘Upon these terms, and upon these 
terms alone, my father consented to join 
the government, and appear, if required, 
as a witness against those by whose 
means he had been inveigled into a con- 
spiracy for revolutionizing Ireland upon 
the French model, and converting her 
into a province of France, under the false 
pretence of seeking Catholic emancipa- 
tion and reform in parliament, and by 
whose machinations he had been betrayed 
into the hands of the government, after 
repeated attempts to assassinate him had 
failed. 

“If the terms obtained for the pri- 
soners failed to save the lives of M‘Can 
and Byrne, the blame lay not with the 
government of the day; the terms were 
fairly tendered to those unhappy men, 
and the question naturally presents itself, 
why did not the Directory, the members 
of which were then all in the same gaol 
with them, and who were known to 
guide and govern their conduct, allow 
M:Can and Byrne to save themselves 
by confession, as did Oliver Bond, and 
as did those directors themselves a day or 
two afterwards? Was it that, confident 
of their own safety, they had resolved to 
allow their inferior associates to perish, 
that by such executions they might throw 
still more odium on the government; 
and, by holding out themselves, enable 
their friends in parliament to persist in 
their denial of the conspiracy. If so, 
their confidence soon forsook them ; for, 
finding that Oliver Bond, one of the five 
Directors, was convicted, and that another 
of that body had received notice of trial, 
fear took possession of them, and self- 
preservation induced them to act towards 
Bond, as honour, humanity, and justice 
should have made them do towards 
M‘Can and Byrne. 

“ The above were commonly reported 
and believed at the time to have been the 
motives of their conduct towards M‘Can 
and Byrne; and it was also said, and as 
generally credited, that M‘Can was in- 
duced to refuse the conditions of pardon 
offered by government, partly by a pro- 
mise made him by the Directory, to pro- 
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vide for a person whom he had long un- 
der his protection, and for his children by 
her ; and partly by the dread of the per- 
secution with which he was threatened 
in case he should refuse to obey the 
Directory; a persecution which must 
have been fatal to a man in his circum- 
stances, without property, or the means 
of acquiring a subsistence but through 
those who in such case would become his 
most implacable enemies. He could not 
possibly hope for subsistence from govern- 
ment, the very terms of his pardon oblig- 
ing him to quit the country. Byrne was 
married, and had one or two infant chil- 
dren, and was a man of property and con- 
nexions. He was said to be well dis- 
posed to avail himself of the proffered 
pardon; but Mr. Oliver Bond, who was 
himself under condemnation, sat with 
him the whole night previous to his exe- 
cution, drinking with him, and using 
every means to keep his mind in the 
state of exaltation in which he rushed on 
death, by throwing himself over the fatal 
drop, without waiting for the supports to 
be withdrawn, But when Mr. Oliver 
Bond was found guilty, literally when the 
rope was placed round his neck, the 
terms were accepted ! !” 


After the trials, Reynolds retired to 
England—a pension of £1000 a year 


was settled on him, with remainder to 
his wife and his two sons, or the sur- 
vivors of them, as compensation, we 
are told, for the losses he had sus- 
tained. 


Among the imputations which have 
been generally believed to the discredit 
of Mr. Reynolds, is that of having been 
the betrayer of Lord Edward Fitz 
gerald. ‘This is strenuously denied by 
his son in the following passage :— 


“TI will now proceed to give an ac- 
count of the arrest and death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, which will prove 
most incontrovertibly the utter impossi- 
bility of my father’s having had any hand 
in it: the slightest attention to dates will 
suffice to destroy any impression of that 
kind, which the perusal of the « Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ or any such 
publication may have occasioned. 

«“ Early inthe month of May, govern- 
ment had information that an insurrection 
would be attempted about the 20th of the 
same month, the preparations for which 
were made throughout the association in 
so bold and undisguised a manner, as 
left little difficulty in obtaining the fullest 
intelligence of all their views. 

« Lord Edward was still at large and 
undiscovered, and, therefore, in order to 
prevent him from placing himself at the 
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head of this insurrection, the privy council 
offered a reward of £1000 for his appre- 


hension. 


«“ That proclamation was published on 
the 11th of May, and the secretary of 
state had information of the place of his 
retreat on the 18th of the same month. 
Within seven days after the reward was 
offered, he was betrayed. During two 
months previously, nothing was to be 
gained by betraying him, therefore the 
secret was kept. Such was the boasted 
faith of the United Irishmen to their 
associates ! 


«“ Tt has been seen in the course of this 
narrative, that my father was arrested at 
Kilkea by Captain Erskine, on the 2]st 
of April, and held by him in confine- 
ment until the 24th; and that again on 
the 4th of May, he was arrested by 
Colonel Campbell's orders, and lodged a 
close prisoner in Athy gaol until the 6th; 
he was then sent under a strong guard, 
still as a close state prisoner, and in cus- 
tody of a king’s messenger, to Dublin, 
where he was lodged in the castle, from 
his rooms in which fortress he never 
stirred out until the end of July following, 
having a sentry at his outer room door, 
another on each of three landing-places, 
and two at the foot of the stairs, who 
allowed no soul to pass without special 
orders each time from the secretary of 
state. This was done to preserve him 
from assassination. It will also be re- 
membered that before he was thus sent 
to Dublin, his hostility to the United 
Irishmen was known and published in all 
the daily newspapers, and their hatred of 
him was as open and avowed. It is 
therefore evident that he, a prisoner, the 
known, open, and avowed enemy of the 
United Irishmen, could not possibly have 
known any thing of Lord Edward’s move- 
ments on the 18th, more than a fortnight 
after he had been a close prisoner, and 
after his decided hostility to the United 
Irishmen, and theirs to him, had become 
known to the whole kingdom. He 
would certainly have been the last man in 
Ireland intrusted with the secrets of their 
only remaining leader of rank or conse- 
quence ; and had he even been inclined 
to commit so base an action as that of 
betraying him, it could not possibly have 
been in his power to have done it. He 
had not since the 15th of March known 
any thing of Lord Edward, who was 
continually changing his quarters; but 
supposing that all Lord Edward’s move- 
ments up tothe day of my father’s final 
arrest, which was on the 4th of May, 
had been known to him, how was he to 
know Lord Edward's actions or retreat 
on the 18th of May? Who was to tell 
them to him, or for what purpose was he 
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to be told them? Would not Lord 
Edward himself and all his party take 
tenfold precautions against him the mo- 
ment they knew of his connexion with 
the government, which from the hour 
of his arrest was known to all the king- 
dom. And again, if my father had known 
the place of Lord Edward's retreat when 
he was himself brought up to Dublin as 
a prisoner, why not have made that 
secret known then on the 7th, and thus 
have prevented the necessity of the pro- 
clamation of the 11th? The calumny 
js too absurd, and I trust I have fully 
shown the impossibility of its truth.” 


Mr. Reynolds’ personal history, after 
the period of these trials, occupies the 
remainder of the biography. It pre- 
sents but a melancholy picture of the 
world. Letters are published from in- 
dividuals professing the warmest attach- 
ment to Mr. Reynolds, who were after- 
wards among his bitterest persecutors 
and calumniators, Up to the year 
1810 he remained in England. He 


was then appointed to the management 
of the post-office in Lisbon, a post in 
which he continued until 1814. 

In the year 1817 he received the 
appointment of consul in Iceland! 
The general residence of the Icelandic 
consul was at Copenhagen, and here 


he continued until 1820, when hishealth 
made it necessary for him to repair to 
a more congenial climate. He accor- 
dingly fixed his residence at Paris, 
under a nominal leave of absence for 
six months—in reality, a perpetual one, 
and his son was appointed vice-consul 
in his stead. On Mr. Canning’s acces- 
sion to the foreign office, the place of 
Icelandic consul was abolished. Mr. 
Reynolds died at Parisin August, 1835. 

In his latter years his attention was 
turned to the subject of religion. A 
letter from the Rev. Robert Lovett, 
u Protestant clergyman at Paris, is 
printed in these volumes, bearing testi- 
mony to the hold which the truths of 
Christianity had taken on his mind for 
some years previous to his death. 

His son’s biography concludes in 
the following words :— 


‘« Since my father’s death my brother 
has been honoured by several letters from 
the Marquis Camden, written in the 
kindest terms. My father’s conduct and 
character necessarily formed the principal 
subject of that correspondence. In fur- 
ther corroboration of the assertion that 
my father was not only personally un- 
known to the Irish government, but, 
until he was betrayed into their hands 
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by the United Irishmen themselves, his 
very name was carefully concealed from 
the government, and not only that he did 
not make any stipulation, but it was im- 
possible for him to have done so, Lord 
Camden says, in a letter to my brother, 
dated the 11th of September, 1836— 

«“¢ Writing from recollection, the first 
information that was received of the 
conspiracy, and which led to its detection, 
was made by Mr. Cope, who had been 
informed of it by Mr. Reynolds, under a 
promise that his name should not be dis- 
closed, which promise was strictly kept 
until the interference of the rebels led to 
its disclosure. The personal communi- 
cations afterwards took place between 
Messrs. Reynolds and Cope, and the 
late Lords Chichester and Castlereagh ; 
but I was of course acquainted with them, 
and I have a perfect recollection that not 
a word was said as to remuneration at 
that time. I have thought it necessary 
to make this explanation, that you may be 
informed how decided an impression I 
have that your father’s information was 
given without any previous stipulation 
whatever, as, so far as my assertion in 
the mode in which I can give the infor- 
mation can be useful, I am quite ready to 
state it; but I wish to look at some 
papers which I believe I have in London, 
respecting those times (1798,) before I 
write to you definitively. I have stated 
in my place in parliament, and I have 
never concealed, at any time, the sense I 
had of the great service your father ren- 
dered the state.’ 


“On the 22nd of Sept. his lordship 
again wrote to my brother; and the 
following extract from that letter will 
show that, upon reference to his private 
correspondence with the Duke of Port- 
land, then at the head of the administra- 
tion, his recollection of the substance was 
quite correct. His lordship says, ¢ that 
since his former letter he had referred to 
that correspondence, and found that, 
though mention is made of the sort of 
information my father meant to give, his 
name is not mentioned. All the notice 
taken is, that Mr, Cope mentions the 
nature of the information a person could 
give, but does not state the name of the 
person who could give it.’ And in a 
subsequent letter, dated Jan. 8th, 1837, 
his lordship again affords (to use his own 
words) ‘a testimony of his willingness to 
do that justice to our family which my 
late father’s merits deserved from those 
who witnessed his services.’ 


‘* Surely it is not too much to assume, 
that noblemen of the Marquis Camden’s 
high rank and character, that gentlemen 
of all ranks and classes, who, from their 
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stations in society, and in places of autho- 
rity, had every opportunity of intimate 
knowledge of my father’s character and 
conduct, would not have continued for 
the space of forty years to address him 
in the tone of esteem, of friendship, of 
consideration, and of respect, exhibited 
by the writers of the letters contained in 
these pages; and that the highest among 
them all would not have repeated to my 
father’s family after his death the strongly- 
worded and unequivocal expression of 
approbation and good-will contained in 
the above extracts, had he been, I will not 
say the degraded and infamous person he 
has been painted by the organs of a de- 
feated faction, but had there been the 
slightest equivocal taint upon his character 
or conduct. 

«« Governments unfortunately conceive 
themselves compelled, in certain circum- 
stances, to make use of hired spies and 
informers, and other mean, degraded, 
and dirty instruments; they also pay 
them their stipulated reward; but we do 
not find the individual members of such 
governments hugging the tools to their 
bosoms—we do not find them addressing 
their vile instruments as their dear friends 
and respected correspondents when their 
services are no longer wanted—we do 
not find them carrying on a friendly cor- 
respondence for little short of half a 
century, and continuing to afford the 
strongest testimonies of good opinion and 
good-will to their families after them, on 
account of the merits of such tools. 

«“ By the ancient custom of England, 
a man accused of crime might clear him- 
self by producing compurgators, men of 
undoubted integrity, having an intimate 
knowledge of the character and conduct 
of the accused, who were willing to bear 
testimony to their belief of his innocence, 

“Here, then, are my father’s compur- 
gators—I have here produced witnesses 
in such numbers, and of such rank, sta- 
tion, and character, as must render it im- 
possible for any impartial man to believe 
that his conduct could have been in any 
respect dishonourable, whatever judgment 
may be formed of his prudence and 
foresight. But I have not rested his 
defence upon these noble testimonials, as 
I well might have done—I have laid 
bare to the public his inmost thoughts, 
feelings, and motives, and I trust that I 
have so exhibited their connexion with 
his actions as to show beyond the power 
of contradiction that in all his words and 
deeds he was moved only by the most 
earnest desire to do his duty to God and 
man, to his king and to his country, as 
became a good Christian—an honest up- 
right man—a loyal subject—and a true 


patriot. If I have failed, the fault is 
entirely in my execution. I trust that 
hereafter an historian will arise both 
able and willing to do more effective 
justice to my father’s character and con- 
duct; and I humbly hope that these 
memoirs, if in other respects they are 
valueless, will afford to such an one a 
clue to guide him to the truth. 

“I know there are men whom no 
evidence, however clear, will convince, 
because they are determined not to be 
convinced. One of these persons, who 
will perhaps recognise himself if these 
pages should meet his eye, observed, on 
seeing some of the letters herein tran- 
scrived, «I had rather believe all the 
writers of these letters to be villains than 
believe Mr. Reynolds to be an honest 
man. For such men I do not write; 
their good or bad opinion is alike in- 
different to me; but I write for honest 
men of all parties—for men who will 
fairly and impartially attend to evidence, 
and decide solely on the broad principles 
of justice ; for them and posterity I write, 
and for them only, and I am satisfied to 
stand or fall by their unbiassed verdict, 

«« My task is now accomplished, and I 
quit my pen with feelings of unfeigned 
regret. Since the day | lost my father, 
whom I loved with no common affection, 
I have been so entirely occupied with 
these memoirs, that he has been in a 
manner always present with me, and, 
now that they are drawing to a close, I 
feel as if I were again parting with him. 
Other thoughts agitate my mind also. 
I know his cause is good, but I fear I 
have not been a good advocate. His 
wrongs demand an abler pen than mine— 
a more devoted one they could not have. 
From the public, to whom I now appeal, 
I have no boon to ask, but indulgence for 
the manner, strict and impartial scrutiny 
for the matter.” 


We have now brought to a close 
our sketch of these volumes. “ Audi 
alteram partem” is but the maxim of 
justice ; and considering the preju- 
dices entertained in Ireland against 
Mr. Reynolds, we have felt it impe- 
rative on us to allow the defence 
of his memory by his son to have the 
benefit of our circulation, Time, how- 
ever, has not yet softened down the 
asperities or removed the evil passions 
which the subject is calculated to excite. 
In other countries feuds and quarrels 
pass away with the generation of the 
actors—in Ireland they remain alegacy 
of strife to all posterity. 

We have already said that the 
natural impression on every person's 
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mind is to the disadvantage of an 
informer. A breach of good faith is, 
perhaps, the last crime that mankind 
will forgive, because it is the one that 
most sensibly affects their own interests. 
A certain degree of conventional con- 
fidence—a kind of honouramong thieves 
—is requisite forthe dealings of mankind 
with each other—and men, for their 
own sakes, demand that this confidence 
should be kept, perhaps the more 
strictly, when the dealings are discre- 
ditable. This is the morality of the 
world, and by its rules a prejudice is 
naturally created against any informer. 

Of this prejudice Mr. Curran, with 
consummate skill, attempted to avail 
himself at the trials on which Reynolds 
appeared as a witness. The great 
object then was to make the witness 
appear perjured in the testimony which 
he bore on the subject of the conspi- 
racy : this imputation, at least, time has 
completely removed. The perfect cor- 
rectness of every thing that he stated 
has been completely established to the 
letter by the subsequent revelations of 
the conspirators themselves. The 
truth of his testimony we may regard 
as admitted. 

The imputations, then, on his cha- 
racter resolve themselves into these— 
that, being in needy circumstances, he 
betrayed the secrets of his associates 
for reward—that he attended their 
meetings as a spy—and lastly, that he 
betrayed the concealment of his friend, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

The answer to these charges is 
already before the reader. It is denied 
that Mr. Reynolds was in need. On 
the contrary, his condition is repre- 
sented as affluent, and it is asserted 
that he gave his information to the 
government without any hope of re- 
ward, or without their even knowing 
the person from whom it came—that 
he joined the United Irishmen believing 
their objects to be innocent, and that on 
discovering the guilty and sanguinary 
character of their designs, he ceased to 
attend their meetings, and never again 
was present at one ofthem. The charge 
of the betrayal of Lord E, Fitzgerald 
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is met by a flat and distinct denial ; and 
it is adduced, in support of this denial, 
that at the time of that unhappy noble- 
man’s arrest, Mr. Reynolds was avow- 
edly and notoriously under the patro- 
nage of government, and therefore the 
least likely person in the world to be 
entrusted with the secret of his retreat. 

This isa recapitulation of the account 
contained in these volumes, One thing 
appears manifest, that the account 
given by Mr. Reynolds of his first 
communication with the government 
was believed at the time. It was, in 
fact, the account to which he deposed 
on oath at the trials. If it was in- 
correct, he must have been committing 
a gross perjury within the knowledge 
of the executive government and the 
law officers of the crown. If they 
knew that account to be false, they 
were deeply criminal in offering his 
evidence on other matters. The jury, 
of course, believed it, or they could 
not have convicted on his testimony. 

How far this publication may be 
effectual for its object, we pretend not 
to say. The prejudices against the 
memory of Reynolds render the task 
of his vindicator no easy one. We 
have carefully avoided adding to his 


difficulties by a syllable that might seem 


to throw discredit on his account. At 
the same time, we confess that account 
is not without its improbabilities, which 
we would wish to see reconciled. We 
have endeavoured, however, to leave 
the defence unprejudiced to the public, 
or to those who may be inclined to 
take an interest in the transaction. 

Few persons, perhaps, will take the 
trouble to sift the evidence with care 
enough to form a conclusion for them- 
selves upon these intricate points. 
But we can promise our readers that 
all of them will find in these volumes 
an interest even in the narrative, 
which, though constructed without 
much skill, and sometimes with tedious- 
ness, possesses, from its verisimilitude, 
and the character of the transactions 
with which it deals, even more than 
the excitement of a romance. 
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BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY—CHAP. XXIII, 


THE HOUSE OF STUART—ROMAN CATHOLIC ECCLESIASTICS IN THEIR INTERESTS, 


“In the time of my father and uncle, the priests educated on the continent were 
Jacobites. They were enemies to a certain extent; while they submitted to the 
laws, their own opinions ran against the succession of the present family on the 
throne, and they were, perhaps, dangerous before the French Revolution in that 
respect.”"—D, O'Connell, Esq. Report of Com. Committee, March 4, 1825,— 


Digest of Evidence, p. 111. 


In a subterranean chapel under St. 
Peter's, in the city of Rome, Mr. 
Matthews visited the tombs of mem- 
bers of the Stuart family who had died 
exiles in the imperial city. “Here, 
too, you may read,” he says, “what 
no person who has not descended into 
this subterraneous church, probably has 
read—the histories of the reigns of 
Charles IIT. James LV. and Henry IX. 
Kings of England!—for so they are 
styled, in the royal chronicles, engraved 
on the tombs of the Pretenders ; which, 
brief as they are, contain almost all 
thut is memorable in the histories of 
these princes—the dates of their births 
and their deaths.” If the accom- 
plished writer had read the history 
of the departed exiles rather in the me- 
morials they have left in Ireland, than 
upon their monuments at Rome, he 
would have seen that their lives were 
not so unworthy of historical celebrity 
as he imagined them, nor altogether 
so unmarked and innocent. 

That the Pretenders styled them- 
selves Kings of England was a matter 
comparatively of no importance. Ina 
healthy state of society and of the 
public mind, like that of Britain, the 
arts and endeavours of a pretender to 
the throne, who was without arms and 
money, or friends to supply him with 
either, could be productive of little 
evil ; but, in Ireland, where there was 
poverty, political disaffection, indi- 
vidual discontent, and religious acer- 
bity, the case was very different ;— 


emissaries of sedition, traitors, incen- 
diaries, could do serious evil; and 
here, therefore, (if we would read of 
enterprises in which the Stuart family 
endeavoured to win the power of 
wearing their titles otherwise than as 
the mortifying decorations of their 
exile, or as idle honors upon the tomb, 
where all distinctions are levelled)— 
here, in Ireland, we should look for 
the chief materials of their history. 


Here, in Ireland, the Stuarts had an 
army. They appointed the Roman 
Catholic bishops to their sees. It is 
natural to suppose that they exacted 
from them promises and oaths of 
allegiance. Directly or indirectly, 
they dispensed the patronage for which 
a body of priests, secular and regular, 
falling little, if at all, short of two 
thousand,* were to owe their advance- 
ment ; and the honors and emoluments 
in their gift, came recommended by the 
additional attraction of defiance to the 
power of England. Seldom has in- 
fluence been more effectual for its 
purposes—more happily adapted to 
reconcile feelings often in opposition 
to each other—to gratify the selfish 
instincts of the heart, and, at the same 
time, cultivate what was praised as a 
spirit of patriotism and honor. 


The Stuarts, however, were not 
dependent on patronage alone for the 
good will of the Roman Catholic priests 
in Ireland. These ecclesiastics were 
educated in foreign} seminaries—semi- 


* By returns, published 1725, which are given in the ** Catholic Directory” for 


1837, it appears that 1085 Roman Catholic priests were registered, pursuant to an 
act passed in the year 1703. There were, it is very probable, numbers not registered 
in Ireland at the time when those returns were completed and published, and there 


was, we must believe, a considerable increase afterwards, when in truth the penal 


Jaws were rather held out in terror than executed. 

+ A paper was published in Exshaw's Magazine, in 1763, from which it appears 
that there were, on the continent, for the education of the British and Irish, 
18 schools; or rather that among the continental schools that number is noticed— 

Flanders - - - 5 | Italy - - - - 2 
France - - - 5 Portugal - . -— 
Spain . - 4 
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paries of which it may be said the 
model schools were erected ‘on the 
rinciple of hostility to Protestant 
England, and were, in their constitu- 
tions, so framed as to carry out that 
principle to the uttermost. Nor was 
the supply for Ireland limited to eccle- 
siastics. At Lorraine, and perhaps else- 
where, physicians also were trained up 
in the principles which could render 
their medical services available to the 
promotion of the Pretender’s interests. 
Such was the force by which the in- 
terests of the Stuart family were main- 
tained in Ireland, a force well or- 
ganised and disciplined, not likely 
to be soon exhausted—recruited and 
augmented, as it was, by unceasing 
supplies from the continental seminaries 
and convents. The Roman Catholic 
powers made this return at least for the 
liberality with which England allowed 
them to enlist Irish soldiers for their 
ranks. It was a curious species of 
reciprocity. Ireland, through the con- 
nivance of Great Britain, supplying the 
enemies of Britain with soldiers, and 
these enemies repaying the loan by 
supplying Ireland with priests—taking 
Irishmen into their armies to resist 
the force of Britain abroad, and sending 
Irishmen from their seminaries to un- 


dermine the strength of Britain at 


home. It was a reciprocity, we need 
scarcely observe, far from gainful to 
either Ireland or Great Britain. 

Of all the supporters the house of 
Stuart could command, the Jesuits 
were, unquestionably, the most power- 
ful. Even their fall did not take from 
them the power to be eminently useful ; 
and if it be the truth, as it is reported, 
that, in its favour, or its fears, or to 
meet the difficulties of the times, the 
court of Rome had released them from 
the obligation of all their vows except 
of obedience to the papal see, they had 
become more capable of performing 
great services, or at least of intriguing 
with success, than when they were 
embarrassed by the restraints and the 
distinction of the clerical profession, 
This order had placed itself at the dis- 
posal of the Stuarts, not incapacitated, 
by its fall, to render certain services by 
its declining popularity, not enfeebled, 
but disengaged, perhaps, to give it- 
self more exclusively to the interests 
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of the cause to which it had become 
pledged. The maxim of Damasippus 
would not, perhaps, be here in point ; 
but banished as the Jesuits were from 
every Roman Catholic country in 
Europe, where their merits were 
known, and rewarded accordingly, it 
is reasonable to imagine that they 
would be more than ordinarily busy 
in the one Protestant country which 
was imprudent enough to give them 
entertainment. 

The change of ministers and mea- 
sures anticipated on the accession of 
George III. to the throne—the eleva- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute, and his 
well-known influence, encouraged ex- 
pectations in many of the Jacobite 
party, which the latter knew to be, 
if not altogether groundless, by much 
too sanguine. They, however, caused 
an immigration of many restless spirits 
into England and Ireland. It is said 
that, ina company of persons at Bruges, 
preparing for a journey to England, 
one was cautioning the Jesuits who 
composed a part of the group against 
the dangers they must run—* There is 
little danger,” was the reply. “We 
take money to vest in government 
security, Inthe judgment of English- 
men, this will place us beyond sus- 
picion.” They appear not to have 
underrated the danger. Complaints, 
angry and ineffectual, appear to have 
been made in the public prints of the 
audacity with which Jesuits and foreigu 
priests affronted, as it were, the law— 
speeches were made in Ireland, and 
notices given of the frequent disem- 
barkations of suspicious persons—of 
projects for instituting popish schools— 
of the erection of popish chapels— 
of the activity of popish emissaries ; 
but scarcely any person called out to 
have the penal laws enforced; and 
even while hunting down the poor 
misguided instruments of crime, with 
all the energy of the law, and cutting 
them off often by military execution, 
suspicion glanced uncertainly on those 
who were, perhaps, the movers in all 
the disorders ; evidence did not reach 
them; and the penal laws by which 
they could have been arrested, were 
thought too severe to be enforced 
against individuals apparently so in- 
offensive. 


Of monasteries and convents supported by the English, there are noticed 33— 
15 


Flanders - . é 
France - - - 
Portugal - ° « 3 


Spain ° « . 2 
Germany -  .- o 1 
Lorraine - - 


l 


Of these, one (at Newport) claiming the Charter house, London, with its depen- 


dences—one, Sion house, in Surrey. 
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This, we are aware, is not the 
language usually employed in dis- 
courses on this subject. The Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland have fur- 
nished the favourite stock for decla- 
mation against the penal code, and the 
merciless fanatics by whom its severities 
were inflicted. To read the eloquence 
and the pvetry of popular writers and 
speakers, one would suppose that the 
priestly victims of Protestant bigotry 
were numerous, and that religion was 
their only crime. “ They* dwelt not,” 
writes Mr. Wyse, “in the tranquil 
shadow of a protecting and paternal 
government, but in the midst of the 
shadow of death, with the inquisitor- 
eve of a persecuting code about their 
path ; teaching in the very sight of 
the gibbet, and often laying down their 
lives in testimony of the doctrines which 
they taught, with a calmness, a con- 
stancy, and an exaltation, which would 
have dignified even a primitive Chiris- 
tian—and in wilds and wastes, pathless 
and houseless, whose names, in more 
than one instance, were scarcely known 
to the very legislators who sought their 
blood.” “ Often laying down their 
lives! !" We do not impute the 
fabrication of this fancy to Mr. Wyse, 
nor does his repetition of it surprise 
us. Roman Catholics are too often 
so pre-occupied by false representa- 
tions in their early years,f that to 
liberate themselves from their influence 
in after life, especially when they seem 
justified by success, demands the exer- 
cise of different faculties from any 
which Mr. Wyse has yet been called 
on to display. He has, with more 
grace and less acrimony of expression 
than is usual with his party, expressed 
the notions which they have put into 
circulation, Those who framed them 
first, and gave them currency, knew 
their inherent and their marketable 
value, and felt how much safer it was 
to rely upon the effects of general 
declamation, than to commit themselves 
to any specific facts. It has never 
answered their views to have bills 
returned upon them, or to have their 
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notes presented for payment. They 
haveacted apparently on an assumption 
that the malignity of the human heart 
equals at least the fertility of the human 
imagination ; and attempts to solve a 
problem of something to this effect, 
“given the penal laws and the bigotry 
of Protestants, to find the amount of 
Roman Catholic persecution,” may 
explain many of those appeals to 
passion and feeling, in which the con- 
dition of Irish Romanists, priests and 
people, is described as a continued 
martyrdom. But, as we have already 
observed, the principle on which stories 
of persecution could thus be reasoned 
out was fallacious. The penal code, 
borrowed at very charitable distance 
from that of Bossuet and Louis XIV., 
differed from its model in another 
particular also, that of not being 
executed. It was a notification to 
Roman Catholics that they were in 
the power of the law; but, so long as 
they left the government undisturbed, 
the notification was, as to the severer 
parts of the code, held to be a sufficient 
exercise of authority. Thus, by the 
laws of discovery, as they were styled, 
the celebration of mass by a popish 
priest was a transportable offence ; and 
Arthur Young informs us, that in 
companies where he has heard the 
penal laws, all and singular, warmly 
defended, he has smiled to see lists 
handed round among the champions 
of intolerancet to receive subscriptions 
for the erection of a Roman Catholic 
chapel. 

We have already observed, that the 
pertinacity with which Roman Catho- 
lics and their friends have continued 
to serve out the tradition of Father 
Sheehy, as their proof that priests were 
persecuted, is of itself a clear indica- 
tion that their case is not tenable. 
Was he one of the many who suffered 
for the exercise of their religion ? His 
is the solitary name which Romanists 
have found it convenient to produce 
from the days of whiteboy disorder, in 
proof of their charge; and his is the 
name of one who suffered ostensibly 


+ We have heard, on good authority, of a Roman Catholic lady insisting, when 
engaged in an argument to defend her church from a charge of persecution, that at 
least Roman Catholics could not be accused of any enormity comparable to the 


Protestant massacre at Scullabogue barn. 


She had, actually, been persuaded that 


Protestants were the authors of that crime, and could not see in historical testimonies 
to the contrary, any ground for altering her conviction, or at least any call.upon her 


to confess the alteration. 


¢ See Tour in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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for the crime of murder. Even Ro- 
manists admit,* that it was rather his 

olitical activities than his piety by 
which he awakened protestant hostility 
and alarm; and those who take upon 
them to pronounce that his denial of 
the crime for which he suffered, to the 
last moment of life, should be received 
as proof that he was innocent, must 
admit that his dying declaration has 
an air of suspicion upon it ; because it 
is the profession of a man capable of 
subornation of perjury+ for the defence 
of his life, and apparently incapable of 
understanding the baseness of the crime 
to which he acknowledges himself a 
consenting party. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance 
that the Roman Catholic bishop of his 
own diocese was the first person who 
gave information against Sheehy. The 
whiteboys, as the reader who has done 
us the honour to bear us company 
must have long since seen, were in a 
state of forwardness and discipline in 
the year 1761. How long before that 
year their organisation was complete, 
cannot easily be discovered ; but then 
they appeared with equipments, and in 
discipline and numbers, such as to in- 
dicate a matured system. The great 
probability is, that they had been in 
readiness to cooperate with a French 
army, had Conflans in 1759 or 1760, 
succeeded in making a descent on the 
southern coast. Disappointed in the 
hope of foreign suceour, sound wisdom 
would recommend as much of repose 
and secrecy as was consistent with the 
object of keeping the members of the 
body—the militia we may call them— 
true to their engagements, and pre- 
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pared for the enterprise which, at the 
convenient season, might be under- 
taken. Sheehy was not a man who 
could lead a life of inaction. He was 
to be found on the heath at nigat, 
marshalling and drilling his forces ; 
breathing them, from time to time, in 
such undertakings as circumstances 
threw in their way ; now levelling an 
enclosure, now torturing a proctor or 
terrifying a farmer, and, on rarer occa- 
sions planning attacks upon scattered 
military, to accustom whiteboys to 
stand their fire, and satisfy themselves 
that soldiers were not invulnerable. 
In the light of day Mr. Sheehy’s avo- 
cations were different ; suited to the 
time, and equally conducive to the ad- 
vancement of his political purposes. 
He was to be heard haranguing on the 
tyranny by which poor Roman Catho- 
lics were oppressed, on the extortions 
of heartless tithe-proctors, and the 
severity of overbearing landlords, 
Among the better educated and weal- 
thier of his creed, his eloquence was 
very effective. He goaded them, by 
representing the condition of their 
children, as compared with that of those 
whom he called the Cromwellian up- 
starts, who had thrust them out of their 
places ; and encouraged the desponding 
whom he had excited to a feeling of 
irritation, although not of enterprise, 
by assurances of the powers that were 
gathering together in foreign lands, to 
restore the rightful prince to the Bri- 
tish throne, and even by mysterious 
intimations of hollowness in the friend- 
ship of those who seemed most relied 
on by the house of Hanover.§ 

In these missionary labours, Mr. 


* See Curry, &c. 
+ Witnesses proved on the trial, that Bridge, the man of whose murder he was 
convicted, was alive after the time of his supposed death, October 24th, 1764. 
¢ Mr. Sheehy in his dying declaration acknowledged, that the man had been mur- 


dered, October 24th, 1764, and that, through the confession of one of the guilty 
parties, he had become acquainted with the facts of the crime. He who could permit 
perjury to be used in his defence, with an apparent unconsciousness of the crime or 
the disgrace, is not much to be relied on in his professions. 

§ We shall never forget the emotion with which a most respectable old man, a 
Roman Catholic, once described to us Sheehy’s powers of influencing his hearers. 
“If there was a college,” said he, «from Kilkenny to this,” the distance proposed 
to be roofed was at least twenty miles, “there would not be a lad or a young man 
in it that he would not have ready for his word. It’s my thinking that he'd corrupt 
a college of bishops. I remember, sir, riding with him one day, ‘twas the second 
time I ever was in company with him, and there were three or four other friends 
with me, men very well in the world, and he spoke to us until you could see the 
fire coming out of their eyes; but this was not all; he asked me to turn and ride 
up a narrow lane, a little of his way with him, when he was leaving the company, 
for he had a word to say to me, and I could join the company again. It was then 
he proposed to me to swear; and to this day I could not say what it was that saved 
me, and my mind in such a state that whatever he said I thought was right. God 

Vou. XIII. P 
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Sheehy was occasionally over confi- 
ding and indiscreet. The bishop of 
his diocese, Dr. Stretch, we believe, 
was informed of his perilous occupa- 
tions, and had convincing proof given 
him of the activities in which he and 
numerous followers were accustomed 
to pass their nights. He remonstrated 
with him upon his misconduct in vain; 
Mr. Sheehy bowed to the rebuke, and 
forgot it. Again the bishop was warn- 
ed, and now, he not only deprived the 
refractory priest of his benefice, but, 
in the extremity of his fear, or in his 
sense of duty, he communicated to 
Lord Halifax the facts which had come 
to his knowledge, and informed him 
of the haunts where Sheehy could be 
arrested, and of evidence by which he 
could be prosecuted to conviction. 
Lord Halifax returned a courteous and 
thankful acknowledgment of the com- 
munication; but probably supposing 
that the whiteboy insurrection was 
effectually quelled, and thinking that 
severities which were unnecessary, 
would be cruelty, he declined profit- 
ing by the suggestions relative to the 
apprehension and conviction of an 
individual, who he thought could do 
little harm. This is certainly nothing 
more than conjecture. ‘The letter of 
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Lord Halifax, we believe, has not been 
published, nor has his conduct been 
explained... Many concurrent testi- 
monies dispose us to credit the report 
of the bishop's communication, but for 
the letter of Lord Halifax we have no 
other evidence than that of the perio- 
dical press. * 

When Sheehy found himself unmo- 
lested, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into the politics of insurrection, and 
having learned of the correspondence 
which had taken place between his 
bishop and the castle, and the abortive 
effort made to destroy him, he appealed 
from the decision of his diocesan to the 
metropolitan court, and after a hearing 
of his case, was reinstated in his parish 
by Dr. Butler, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop in Cashel. 

With the disastrous sequel of his 
life, the reader is already acquainted, 
He continued to swear in recruits to 
the cause of the French king, and 
Joan Meskill, to give the troops, thus 
raised, discipline and organization, to 
familiarise them with the perils of the 
field, until the battle of Newmarket, 
as it was called, alarmed the govern- 
ment’ and the magistracy into increased 
vigilance ; and evidence was procured 
against him, by which his conviction 


was with me; and I gota sudden start, and thought what would become of my 


children. 


I did not speak one word, but set spurs to my horse, thought no more of 


the friends I rode with, or the fair where we were going, and never drew bridle till 
I drew up at my own door. From that day I never laid eyes on Father Sheehy ; 
and if I heard he was coming to fair or meeting of any kind where I was, I left my 
business, and kept well out of his way.” The gentleman, for so he might in truth 
be called, from whom we had many years since this notice of Mr. Sheehy, was a 
person of the most reputable character, and one indeed who rendered good service 
to his country in very difficult times. 

The same character which he gave of Mr, Sheehy, we received from other quarters 
also. There was a persuasiveness of manner arising out of a consciousness, real, or 
so well acted as to seem real, that none could distrust or dislike him, which gained 
for him many well-wishers, His kindness towards the soldiers who guarded him, 
the frankness with which he addressed them, and the good nature with which be 
strove to provide some little comforts for them, at a place where he had influence 
and friends, won for him their favour, and left amiable remembrances of his disposi- 
tion on the minds of our informants. We regard it, however, as in no slight degree 
remarkable, that we never heard, among those, whose were the traditions of whiteboy 
times, a doubt expressed of Sheehy’s being a leader. We have heard of * the jury 
that hanged the priest;” “the informers who swore against the priest ;” but we 
never heard an insinuation that the priest was not a whiteboy chief. As to the 
crime for which he suffered, we have heard it said that he was innocent; but the 
allegations to this effect were vague and unsatisfactory ; and they were perfectly re- 
concileable with the verdict of the jury who convicted him, not of striking the blow, 
but of aiding and abetting in the murder, 

Many of the jury who tried the case died violent deaths. Roman Catholic agita- 
tors among the humbler classes, and some even in the higher, used to boast of this, 
and insist that no one of the jury escaped such a judgment. Now that we have been 
so painfully taught to explain miracles of this kind by natural causes, we do not 
hear the imprudent boast so often hazarded. There are occasions on which it is 
still sometimes spoken, but it does not suit all places, ; 

* Exshaw’s Magazine. 
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for high treason could be effected. 
A proclamation was then, we believe, 
issued, offering a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds for his apprehension. 
The only witness of whom he and his 
associates were apprehensive, was John 
Bridge. After his murder, Mr. mgos | 
surrendered himself to take his trial, 
and was acquitted in consequence of a 
deficiency of evidence. But the de- 
ficiency having been explained by the 
murder of Bridge, Mr. Sheehy was re- 
manded to be tried for the new crime ; 
and availed himself, forthe defence of his 
life, of testimony that John Bridge was 
living October the 28th; and, when 
this proved unavailing, thought to de- 
fend his memory by a declaration in 
which he confessed his knowledge that 
Bridge had been murdered on the 
24th. The reader, we hope, will pardon 
us this brief repetition. 

The dying deelarations of Sheehy, 
and those who suffered for the same 
crime with him, appear to have been 
eminently successful in allaying suspi- 
cions, which had been generally enter- 
tained, of the foreign and hostile origin 
of the Whiteboy conspiracy. It was 
natural that they should have such an 
effect. But as it was of infinite mo- 


ment to the conspiracy, that such an 
effect should be produced, no pains, 
we may well believe, were spared, by 
which the desirable end could be ac- 


complished. It should be observed, 
that with our present knowledge of 
the syntax of casuistry, we should not 
be very strongly influenced by those 
declarations. In one, Father Sheehy’s, 
the matter of most consequence, in a 
political point of view, his having 
sworn men to be true to a foreign 
prince, is not denied or alluded to, and 
throughout, the language of the decla- 
ration is evasive and ambiguous. In 
the declaration of Edmond Sheehy, 
there is more of directuess, but it ap- 
pears that he merely subscribed a form 
of words written for him by another ; 
and of the remaining two declarations, 
one only denies in express terms, the en- 
gagement to a foreign power, and the 
purpose of a civil war in Ireland, de- 
nials which the individual might have 
made with truth, because of his imper- 
fect knowledge, although the conspiracy 
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was not entitled to benefit by them.* 
However they rendered good service 
to that cause. The convicts who made 
them, belonged to the wealthiest and 
most respectable class of the Roman 
Catholics, they maintained a free inter- 
course with the gentry of their 
neighbourhood, visiting, and being vi- 
sited by them, and their words were 
received, without being very nicely 
weighed and measured, as the words of 
persons whose veracity, under, especial- 
ly, sosolemn circumstances, was not to 
be doubted. 

The convicts, we are informed, were 
attended at their execution by Roman 
Catholic priests. This was an indul- 
gence of recent concession. “ Dr. 
Egan, who governed the united dio- 
ceses of Waterford and Lismore,” and 
who “resided principally in Clonmel, 
was the first Catholic clergyman, in 
Treland, since the Revolution, who was 
permitted to assist criminals under sen- 
tence of death, previously to their exe- 
cution.” The precise time at which 
this permission was granted we do not 
know. Mr. England, from whose life 
of O'Leary we have quoted, does not 
state it, but believing that it was a 
concession to the virtues and influence 
and reputation of Dr. Egan, who was 
born in the year 1720, or 1721, we 
would be disposed to date it not 
earlier than his maturity of life, perhaps 
not earlier than the time when Roman 
Catholics began to receive manifesta- 
tions of good will from the government, 
while at the same time they were con- 
spiring its overthrow. 

We shall give this great concession 
a chapter to itself, We have heard 
much, which we believe, of the virtues, 
and something of the abilities of Dr. 
Egan, on whom the privilege was first 
confirmed. If the Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests were agents of the 
Stuart family, or enemies of the British 
government, we sincerely believe that 
under the circumstances, their virtues 
and their talents could scarcely be de- 
dicated to an object worthier of their 
exertions, or more beneficial to their 
cause, than the obtaining permission 
to administer in secret the rites of their 
religion to convicts under sentence of 
death. 


* James Buxton declares that he never “ heard of a rebellion intended in this king- 
dom,” &c. or “ that any allegiance was sworn, or intended to be sworn to any prince 


whatever in this kingdom, but to his present majesty, King George.” 
guity, if not equivocation here, is obvious. 


The ambi- 


« War,” against the de facto sovereign, 


would not be termed “ rebellion” by the writer—allegiance to a prince residing at 
Rome, would not be allegiance to a prince “iu this kingdom.” 
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LODOISKA—“ A TALE OF POLAND.” 


In general it is pleasant to have an 
ancient name to support, and a large 
roperty to preserve ; nevertheless it 
is sometimes attended with danger. 
The only scion of a noble family, 
whose origin is lost amidst the ob- 
scurities of time, I ought to be en- 

ged in discharging the highest 
Rites in my native land, and yet 
I see myself condemned to languish 
under a foreign clime in inglorious 
inactivity. The name of Loozinski is 
Seana mentioned in the annals of 
Poland—and that name is about to 
perish with me! 

My father, Loozinski, still more 
illustrious for his virtues than his 
rank, enjoyed at court that degree of 
consideration which ever attends the 
favour of the prince, and which per- 
sonal merit sometimes obtains. He 
applied himself to the education of my 
two sisters with the careful attention 
of a tender parent, whilst he devoted 
himself to mine with all the zeal of an 
old gentleman jealous of the honour of 
his house, of which I was the only 
hope, and the energy of a good citizen, 
who desires nothing so much as to 
leave to his country a successor worthy 
of himself. 

Amongst my companions at Warsaw, 
young M. de P. was distinguished 
for his amiable qualities : to great per- 
sonal charms he added a mind highly 
cultivated. His dexterity in all war- 
like pastimes—his still rarer modesty— 
his mild manners, and the sweetness of 
his disposition, fixed our attentions, 
commanded our esteem, and rendered 
him a favourite with us all, To say 
it was resemblance of character that 
caused the commencement of my in- 
timacy with M. de P , would be to 
praise myself too highly. Howsoever 
that may be, we soon were living on 
terms of the most intimate friendship. 

With what sorrow I beheld the fatal 
moment when, constrained by the orders 
of his father, De P quitted War- 
saw. We promised each other ever to 
preserve that fond attachment which 
had been the happiness of our youth ; 
and I rashily swore that the passions of 
other years should never violute its 

urity. To fill up the void occasioned 
by the absence of my friend, I devoted 
myself with ardour to my studies, I[ 
learned French, geometry, and, above 


all, that noble profession which makes 
an hero at the expense of an hundred 
thousand beings rendered miserable, 
and which mankind, less humane than 
valiant, has termed the great art of 
war. By degrees this study occupied 
me entirely : my correspondence with 
De P. gradually languished, until, 
at length, /ove made me to forget my 
friendship. 

One of my father’s most intimate 
friends was Count Pulouski—famous 
alike for his severe manners and the 
inflexibility of his truly republican 
virtues—at once a great commander 
and a valiant soldier, he had in many 
an encounter displayed his glowing 
courage and his ardent patriotism : like 
his favourite Romans, he would have 
sacrificed every thing for his country— 
he would have shed his last life-drop 
in her defence, and even have immolated 
his only daughter, his dear Lodviska. 

Lodoiska! how beautiful she was! 
and how I loved her! Her fondly 
cherished name is ever on my lips— 
her image ever on my heart ! 

Soon as I had seen her, I saw none 
besides. I abandoned my studies— 
forgot my friendship—and consecrated 
every moment to Lodoiska. I saw 
her every day, either at her father’s 
or with my sisters, to whom she was 
warmly attached—and thus passed two 
years. 

At last, Pulouski one day drew me 
aside, and said— 

“ Your father and I had once founded 
great expectations on you, which your 
conduct at first had justified. I beheld 
you long employing your youth in 
studies at once honourable and useful ; 
but now—(he saw I was about to 
interrupt him, and prevented tme)— 
what would you tell me? Think you 
I know it not? Did it need that [ 
should witness your transports every 
day to feel how much my daughter 
merits to be loved? °*Tis because I 
know her worth that you shall not 
obtair her, but by deserving her. 
The weak health of our noble monarch 
has awakened the ambition of our 
neighbours—strange troops have dared 
to show themselves upon the frontiers 
of Poland—already two thousand gen- 
tlemen have united to check their pre- 
sumption. Go! join those brave 
youths, and return covered with the 
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blood of our enemies, to show yourself 
to Pulouski as a son-in-law worthy of 
his name.” 

I did not hesitate a moment. I 
departed to join the army ; but nothing 
worthy of being related occurred during 
the campaign. The enemy seemed in- 
clined to avoid an engagement, and we 
contented ourselves with watching their 
motions. At the approach of winter 
they retired into quarters ; and our 
little army, composed almost entirely 
of gentlemen, disbanded, I returned 
to Warsaw, burning with impatience, 
and thinking that love and hymen 
were about to give me Lodoiska. 
Alas! I had no longer a father. The 
evening before I entered the capital 
he had died of apoplexy; and thus 
deprived of even the consolation of 
receiving his last wishes, I could but 
water with my tears the grave of the 
best of’ parents. 

“Itis not thus!” said Pulouski, but 
little moved by my profound grief— 
“it is not by idle tears, I say, that the 
memory of such a father is honoured. 
Our monarch has but a few days to 
live ; and on the choice of a successor 
depends the happiness or misery of 
our country. Of all the rights which 
the death of your father transfers to 
you, the noblest is, doubtless, that of 
assisting at the estates where you are 
to represent him. Tis there he must 
revive in you—and there you must 
prove a courage more arduous than 
that of facing death in battle—there 
will be manifested the designs of many 
of our countrymen, more occupied with 
their personal interest than the welfare 
of their country, and the intrigues of 
neighbouring powers, whose cruel policy 
destroys our forces by dividing them. 
May God protect us from a civil war. 
Loozinski, I cannot give you my 
daughter in those hours of mourning, 
when our country is in danger ; but I 
promise that the first days of peace 
shall be marked by your marriage with 
Lodoiska.” 

The king died, and the diet was 
convened. Just as I was about to 
repair thither, a stranger presented 
himself, and asked permission to speak 
with me in private. When the ser- 
vants had withdrawn, he flung himself 
into my arms. To my surprise and 
joy it was my friend M. de P. ° 
Ten years had not changed him. To 
my no small astonishment he came to 
solicit my interest for himself. He 
informed me that he had already been 
promised the greater number of suf- 
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frages, and he detailed to me his views ; 
he showed how Poland was safe only 
by the misunderstanding between the 
three powers that surrounded it ; and 
that by taking Russia as an ally he 
should better resist the other two. 
“Thus,” he continued, “I abandon 
a part of our rights, in order to preserve 
the most precious; and if I alter the 
constitution of the state, it is in order 
to preserve the state itself.” 

We repaired to the diet. I voted 
for M. de P——. But Pulouski, 
Zaremba, and some others declared 
for the Prince C . Nothing could 
be decided amidst the tumult of the 
first assembly. 

When we retired, M, de P. and 
I were closeted for several hours. I 
told him of my intimacy with Pulouski, 
and my love for Lodoiska. He requited 
my confidence by giving mehis own ; 
and I left him, convinced that he was 
less anxious to raise himself than to 
restore to Poland her ancient pros- 
perity. 

Thus disposed, I flew to the house 
of my intended father-in-law, eager to 
bring him over to the party of my 
friend. Pulouski was pacing, with 
hasty strides, the apartment of his 
daughter, who seemed as much agitated 
as himself. 

“ Behold him,” said he to Lodoiska, 
as soon as he saw me—“ behold him! 
the man whom I esteemed, and you 
loved! He sacrifices us both to his 
blinded friendship.” I would have 
replied, but he continued—* You have 
since childhood been attached to 
M. de P A powerful faction 
raises him to the throne—you knew 
him!—you knew his designs this 
morning at the diet—you have voted 
for him—you have deceived me! But 
think you that I am to be deceived 
with impunity ?” 

I intreated him to hear me. He 
constrained himself to observe a stern 
silence. I informed him how M. de 
r , whom I had so long neglected, 
had surprised me by his unexpected 
return. 

Lodoiska appeared charmed to hear 
my justification. 

“I am not to be abused like a 
credulous woman,” said Pulouski— 
“but no matter, proceed !” 

I related to him the short conversa- 
tion which I had with De P: before 
repairing to the diet. 

“ And such are your projects,” cried 
he. “M. de P. does not see any 
remedy for his countrymen but to 
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enslave them. He proposes it—Loo- 
zinski approves it; and they contemn 
me sufficiently to try to make me enter 
this infamous raaleh I, too, see the 
Russians, under the name of Poles, 
commanding our provinces and reigning 
in my country !—(he approached me 
impetuously.) Traitor! you have de- 
ceived me—you have betrayed your 
country. Begone instantly from my 
palace, or beware lest you be thrust 
out of it.” 

Such a cruel insult set me beside 
myself. In the first transport of m 
rage I laid my hand upon my cael. 
Quick as lightning Pulouski drew his. 
His daughter, in dismay, threw herself 
upon me. 

“ Loozinski! what would you do?” 

At the sound of her dear voice my 
reason returned, but I felt that an 
instant had robbed me for ever of 
Lodoiska. She had left me to throw 
herself into the arms of her father; he 
saw my bitter sorrow, and cruelly re- 
solved to augment it. 

“ Begone, traitor,” said he; “you 
see her for the last time.” 

I returned home in despair. The 
interests of Poland appeared to me so 
closely linked with those of De P ‘ 
that I could not conceive how I could 
betray my country by serving my 
friend. Nevertheless, [ must abandon 
him or renounce Lodoiska. I passed 
the night in this dreadful uncertainty, 
and when day broke I went to Pulou- 
ski's residence still undecided. 

A domestic, the only one remaining, 
told me that his master had set out 
early in the evening with Lodoiska, 
(after having dismissed all his people), 
he knew not whither, but he bad over- 
heard Pulouski, after overwhelming his 
daughter with reproaches, at length 
say— 

“She who can love a traitor, may 

rove such herself. Ungrateful girl! 
will take you whither you will be 
beyond the reach of your seducer.” 

Could I longer doubt my misfortune? 
I summoned Boleslas, one of my most 
faithful servants. 1 ordered liim toset 
spies around Pulouski’s palace—to 
observe all who entered, and to follow 
Pulouski himself every where, should 
he return to the capital before I did ; 
and not despairing to find him still at 
one of his nearest estates, I set forward 
in pursuit of him. I traversed all his 
domains—I demanded Lodoiska of all 
the travellers whom I met. It was all 
in vain. After losing eight days in 
this painful search, I resolved to return 
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to Warsaw, and was in no small degree 
astonished to see a Russian arm 
encamped almost beneath its walls, 
on the banks of the Vistula. 

Boleslas was impatiently awaiting 
me. “ Pulouski,” said he, “ returned 
alone on the second day, and did not 
leave his house except to attend the 
diet, where, despite of his efforts, the 
ascendancy of Russia was every day 
more manifest. At the last assembly, 
held this morning, M. de P united 
almost all the votes. He was going 
to be elected, when Pulouski pro- 
In an instant 
twenty sabres were drawn—the proud 
Palatine of » whom Pulouski 
had not spared in the preceding as- 
sembly, was the first to rush upon him 
and inflict a desperate blow upon his 
head. Zaremba and some others flew 
to defend their friend. But all their 
efforts would have been unavailing, 
had not M. de P. ranged himself 
beside them, crying aloud that heshould 
slay the first who dared to approach. 
The assailants retired. Nevertheless, 
Pulouski had lost so much blood that 
he fainted, and was carried off. Za- 
remba departed, muttering vengeance. 
The numerous friends of De P—— 
remaining masters of the deliberations, 
immediately proclaimed him king. 
Pulouski being brought home to his 
palace, soon recovered his senses. The 
surgeons declared his wounds not mortal, 
whereupon, although feeling great pain, 
and though many of his friends opposed 
his intention, he had himself removed 
to his carriage, and it was yet scarce 
noon when he quitted Warsaw, accom- 
panied by Mazeppa, and some other 
malcontents. He has been followed, 
and in a few days we may expect to 
learn the place he shall have chosen 
for his retreat.” 

I could scarcely have heard worse 
news. My friend, indeed, was upon 
the throne ; but my reconciliation with 
Pulouski seeiedl henceforward im- 
possible, and in all likelihood I had 
lost Lodoiskafor ever. Iknew enough 
of her father to dread lest he should 
adopt some violent resolution. Thus 
fearing the present, and not daring to 
look towards the future, I was so op- 
pressed with chagrin, that I even did 
not go to congratulate the new mo- 
narch, 

The servant, despatched by Boleslas 
in pursuit of Pulouski, returned on the 
fourth day. He had followed him 
fifteen leagues from the capital ; there, 
being observed by Zaremba, he *sus- 
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ted his object. . A little farther on, 
ioe of his people, who had been con- 
cealed behind some ruins, rushed upon 
him, and carried him before Pulouski, 
who, putting a pistol to his head, forced 
him to confess to whom he belonged. 
“I shall send you back to Loozinski,” 
said he; “ and tell him from me, that 
he shall never escape my just ven- 
geance.” Thereupon they bound the 
eyes of my courier, and left him, he 
knew not where. After three days, 
they came to seek him—again bound 
his eyes—and after riding for several 
hours, released him, and instantly de- 
parted at full speed. He found himself 
just in the place where he had first been 
stopped. 

Those tidings caused me much 
uneasiness. I dreaded the threats of 
Pulouski less for myself than Lodoiska, 
who was still in his power, and against 
whom, in his fury, he might proceed 
to the last extremities. I resolved to 
hazard every thing to discover the 
retreat of the father and the prison of 
his child. The following morning I 
left the capital, attended by Boleslas 
alone, who passed for my brother. 
We traversed all Poland, and I then 
saw that the event too truly justified 
the apprehensions of Pulouski. The 
Russians, under pretence of imposing 
the oath of fidelity to the new monarch, 
spread over the provinces, committed 
a thousand outrages in the town, and 
devastated the country. After having 
lost three months in fruitless researches, 
despairing of finding Lodoiska, and 
deeply moved by the miseries of my 
country, I was about to return to 
Warsaw, to inform in person the new 
monarch of what excesses those stran- 
gers were guilty, when an adventure 
that seemed likely to prove very dis- 
agreeable obliged me to take a difierent 
resolution. 

The Turks had just declared war 
against Russia, and the Tartars of 
Budzac and the Crimea used to make 
frequent inroads into Volhynia, where 
I then was. Four of these bandits 
attacked us, as we were issuing from a 
wood near Ostrapol. I had impru- 
dently neglected to charge my pistols ; 
but I used my sabre with so much 
dexterity and good fortune, that very 
soon two of them had fallen desperately 
wounded. Boleslas occupied the third 
—the fourth engaged me with vigour, 
and wounded me slightly in the thigh ; 
but at the same moment received a 
terrible blow that knocked him off his 
horse, and the antagonist of Boleslas, 
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perceiving his comrade’s fall, imme- 
diately took to flight. The man whom 
I had overthrown last, said to me, in 
bad Polish, “a brave man like you 
must be generous. I ask my life— 
instead of despatching me, lend me 
your assistance and bind up my 
wounds.” He asked for quarter in 
such a noble and novel manner, that I 
did not hesitate. Having dismounted, 
we lifted him up and bandaged his 
wounds, 

“You do well, brave man!” said 
the Tartar—* you do well.” 

As he was speaking, we beheld a 
cloud of dust, whilst more than three 
hundred Tartars dashed at full speed 
towards us. 

“Fear nothing,” said he whom I 
had spared, “I am the chief of that 
troop.” 

In fact, by a sign he arrested all his 
soldiers, who were preparing to massacre 
us. He spoke some words to them in 
their own language ; whereupon they 
opened their ranks to let Boleslas and 
me pass, 

“Brave man,” said their captain to 
me once more, “ was I not right to say 
you have donewell. You have spared 
my life, and I now save yours, It is 
sometimes well to spare an ehemy, 
even though a robber. Listen, my 
friend—I advise you not to travel by 
night in those districts. I cannot 
always answer for my people. See 
yonder chateau—it belongs to Count 
Dourlinski, against whom we have a 
grudge, for he is very rich. Go ask 
him for shelter. Tell him you have 
wounded Titsiken, and that Titsiken 
pursues you. He knows me by name, 
for we have made him spend some 
unpleasant days ere now. For the 
rest, be sure that during your stay his 
house shall be respected. Above all 
things, remember not to leave it for 
three days, nor remain more than eight. 
Adieu.” 

It was with unfeigned pleasure we 
took leave of Titsiken and his com- 
pany. I said to Boleslas— 

“ Let us gain the chateau with all 
speed. [know this Dourlinski by name : 
Pulouski has sometimes spoken of him 
to me; he, perhaps, knows whither 
Pulouski has retired, and it may be 
possible, with a little address, to learn 
it from him. At all hazards I will 
say we have been sent by Pulouski. 
This recommendation will be better 
than that of Titsiken ; and you, Bole- 
las, forget not that you are still my 
brother, and do not discover us.” 
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Wearrived at the fosse of the castle, 
and were questioned as to who we 
were. I answered that we came from 
Pulouski to speak with their master— 
that brigands had attacked and were 

ursuing us. The draw-bridge was 
owered, and we entered. We were 
told that at present we could not speak 
with Dourlinski, but in the morning at 
ten o'clock he might be able to give us 
an audience. They demanded our 
arms, which we immediately surren- 
dered. Boleslas inspected my wound ; 
the skin had scarcely been raised. 
After a very frugal meal, served to us 
in the kitchen, we were conducted to 
a tower chamber, where two bad beds 
had been prepared: there we were 
left, without light, and the doors locked 
upon-us. I could not close an eye 
during the night. At dawn of day I 
grew impatient of my confinement, and 
wished to open the shutters. They 
were locked. I shook them violently, 
and the fastenings gave way. I beheld 
a lovely park—the window was low— 
I darted through, and found myself in 
the garden of Dourlinski. After 
walking for some minutes, I seated 
myself upon a stone bench beneath 
an old tower, the architecture of which 
I had been admiring. I remained 
there plunged in my reflections, when 
a tile fell at my feet. I supposed it 
had been detached from the roof of 
the old building, and to avoid a similar 
accident 1 removed to the other end 
of the bench. Some moments after a 
second tile fell beside me. The occur- 
rence surprised me—I arose with some 
uneasiness, and examined the tower 
attentively. I perceived, at the height 
of about twenty-five or thirty feet, a 
narrow opening. I took up the tiles, 
and upon the first I deciphered those 
words—* Loozinski! ‘tis you! You 
still live!” and upon the second— 
“Deliver me! Save Lodoiska!” 

Imagine my astonishment, my joy, 
my grief, and my embarrassment. I 
examined the prison of Lodoiska, 
seeking how | might rescue her from 
it. She threw me another tile—* At 
midnight bring me paper, ink and 
pens. To-morrow, an hour after sun- 
rise, come, and you shall find a letter. 
Retire.” 

I returned to my chamber, and called 
Boleslas, who assisted me to re-enter 
the window. We then arranged the 
shutters as well as we could. [I in- 
formed my faithful follower of the 
unexpected rencontre which, whilst it 
put an end to my wanderings, only 
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redoubled my anxiety how to procure 
urms—how to penetrate the tower, and 
rescue Lodoiska. But why was she 
in this dreadful prison? Doubtless 
the letter she had promised would 
inform me. It was necessary to obtain 
paper. I commissioned Boleslas to 
do so, whilst I prepared to support 
before Dourlinski the delicate part of 
an emissary from Pulouski. 

It was high noon when we were 
released and informed that Dourlinski 
wished to see us. We presented our- 
selves boldly, and beheld a man of 
about sixty years of age, of blunt ad- 
dress, and repulsive manners. He 
demanded who we were. I replied 
that I and my brother belonged to 
Pulouski's household—and that my 
master had sent me to him entrusted 
with a secret commission, which [ 
could only communicate in private. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Dourlinski, 
“let your brother withdraw, and do 
you likewise begone,” said he to his 
domestics. “ As for this person, (point- 
ing to his confidant,) you will permit 
him to remain—you may say every 
thing before him.” P 

“ Pulouski sends me”—— 

“I see that he sends you ; well?” 

“ To ask of you” 

“ What ?” 

I took courage—* To ask of you 
news concerning his daughter !” 

“ Pulouski told you” 

“Yes, my master 
Lodoiska was here.” 

I observed Dourlinski turn pale. 
He looked to his confidant, and then 
regarded me for a long time in silence. 

“You astonish me,” said he, at 
length. “ Your master must be very 
imprudent to entrust you with a secret 
of such consequence.” 

“ Not more than you, seignor! Have 
not you likewise a confidant ? Pulouski 
has desired me to inform you that 
Loozinski has already traversed a great 
part of Poland, and that doubtless he 
will visit those cantons.” 

“If he dare come hither,” replied 
he instantly, with much quickness, “ I 
have a place for him, that be shall long 
occupy. Know you this Loozinski?” 

“I have often seen him at my 
master’s house in Warsaw.” 

“ They say he is a handsome man ?” 

“He is well made, about my size.” 

“ His figure ?”»— 

“1s prepossessing. He is*—— 

“ He is a scoundrel,” interrupted he 
with fury. “If he ever falls into my 
hands” 


told me_ that 
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“They say, seignor, he is brave.” 
“Ho! I engage he can do nothing 
but seduce girls! 
my hands”—— 

I constrained myself—and he added, 
in a calmer tone— 

“It is long since Pulouski has written 
—where is he at present ?” 


“Scignor ! I have precise orders not 
to answer that question. All I can 


If ever he fall into 


say is, that he has strong reasons for 
wishing to conceal his retreat, and for 
not writing, and he will soon be here 
in person to explain them.” 


Dourlinski seemed very much sur- 
prised—lI thought, too, that I observed 
some symptoms of alarm. He looked 
to his confident, who appeared as em- 
barrassed as himself— 

“You say Pulouski will be here 
soon ?” 

“Yes, seignor, in a fortnight at 
furthest.” 

He looked again at his confident, 
and then affecting as much sang froid 
as he had shown real embarrassment— 


“Return to your master,” said he. 
“lam grieved to have but bad news 
to give him. You will tell him that 
Lodoiska is no longer here!” 

I was in my turn surprised. 

“ What, seignor! Lodoiska !” 

“Ts no longer here, I tell you. To 
oblige Pulouski whom I esteem, I re- 
luctantly undertook to guard his daugh- 
ter in my castle. No person but my- 
self and he (pointing to his confident) 
knew that she was here. About a 
month ago we went as usual to carry 
her provisions for the day ; there was 
no one in the apartment ; I know not 
how she managed—but this I know, 
she has escaped. 1 have not heard of 
her since—doubtless she has gone to 
join Loozinski at Warsaw, if she has 
not been carried off by the Tartars on 
the way.” 

My astonishment was extreme ; how 
could I reconcile what I had seen in 
the garden with what Dourlinski told 
me. There was some mystery which 
I longed to fathom; nevertheless [ 
took good care not to let the least 
doubt appear. 

“Seignor,” said I, “these are but 
melancholy tidings for my master.” 

“It is not my fault.” 

“Seignor, I have a favor to ask.” 

“ Let us hear it.” 

“The Tartars are laying waste the 
neighbourhood of the castle — they 
have attacked us—we have by miracle 
escaped them—will you grant per- 
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mission to my brother and me to re- 
inain here two days only ?” 

“ Only two days, I consent. Where 
have they been lodged ?” demanded he 
of his confidant. 

“On the ground floor, in a low 
chamber.” 

“ Which looks out on my gardens ?” 
interrupted Dourlinski, in alarm. 

“The shutters are locked,” replied 
the other. 

“No matter! they must be put else- 
where.” 

Those words made me tremble. 
The confidant rejoined, “That is im- 
possible ;” but he whispered the re- 
mainder, 

“ Very well,” answered the master, 
“let it be done instantly ;” and turning 
to me, “you and your brother shall go 
the day after to-morrow; but before 
you set out you must speak with me ; 
I will give you a letter for Pulouski.” 

I then rejoined Boleslas in the 
kitchen, where he was eating his break- 
fast. He gave mea little bottle of ink, 
several pens, and some sheets of paper, 
which he had obtained without diffi- 
culty. I was impatient to write to 
Lodoiska—the trouble was to find a 
place where I should not be disturbed 
by curiosity ; they had already told 
Boleslas that we could not return to 
the chamber where we had passed the 
night until bed hour. I bethought me 
of a stratagem which succeeded per- 
fectly. The domestics of Dourlinski 
were drinking with my pretended bro- 
ther—they politely invited me to assist 
them. With a good grace | swallowed 
rapidly several glasses of wretched bad 
wine ; my legs soon began to totter, 
and my tongue to faulter; I told the 
good company a hundred anecdotes, as 
pleasant as ridiculous ;—in a word, [ 
played intoxication so well, that Bo- 
leslas himself was deceived ; he trem- 
bled lest my secret should escape me. 

“ My friends,” said he to the asto- 
nished topers, “my brother's head is 
weak to-day—perhaps the effect of his 
wound ; we will not allow him to speak 
or drink any more ; you will oblige me 
by helping me to carry him to his bed.” 

“ No, no, that cannot be!” said one 
of the domestics ; “ but he shall have 
mine if you choose.” 

Boleslas agreed, and I was taken 
and carried up to a miserable garret, 
where there was no other furniture 
than a wretched bed, a chair, and a 
table. ‘The moment I was left alone, 
I sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Lodoiska. I detailed to her my mo- 
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tives for voting as I did ; recounted all 
the dangers which I had encountered 
since we parted ; and concluded by as- 
suring her of my unchanging affection, 
and of my purpose of making every 
effort for her liberation. 


After finishing my letter, I sat for 
almost two hours revolving in my mind 
what motives could possibly have in- 
duced Pulouski to subject his daughter 
to such harsh imprisonment. At length 
Boleslas came to ascertain if I were 
yet recovered from the effects of my 
potations ; and I found no difficulty in 
convincing him that my intoxication 
was merely assumed. We then re- 
turned to the kitchen, where we were 
to spend the hours until bed-time ; and 
amongst all the long and weary days 
which I have spent during a life of 
miseries, I never felt any so intermin- 
able as that. 

The longest day, however, will at 
length terminate. We were conducted 
to our chamber—left there without 
light, and the door locked upon us as 
before. With what impatience we 
awaited the hour of midnight. The 
castle bell had just told the first stroke, 
when I opened the shutters, threw up 
the windows, and prepared to spring 
into the garden. What was my sur- 
prise and despair to find myself pre- 
vented by strong iron bars! 

“ Ah,” said I, “this is what the 
odious confidant whispered to Dour- 
linski, and what the cursed master 
himself approved, when he_ replied, 
* Be it so—let it be done instantly ; 
this is their day’s work, and it was for 
this we have been debarred from our 
chamber.” 

“ They must have worked outside,” 
replied Boleslas, “for they have not 
perceived that the shutters have been 
forced.” 

“ What matters it,” cried I, “ whether 
they have or not; that fatal grating 
overturns all my hopes, whilst it ensures 
the captivity of Lodoiska, and my own 
death.” 

“Your death, beyond a doubt,” 
exclaimed a voice, as the door opened 
and Dourlinkski, preceded by some 
armed men, and followed by some 
torch-bearers entered the apartment 
sabre in hand. 


«“ Traitor,” cried he, darting at mea 
look of fury, “I have heard it all, I 
will know who you are ; you or your 
pretended brother shall disclose your 
name. Tremble, I say, for of all the 
enemies of Loozinski, I am the most 


implacable. Search the villains,” said 
he to his domestics. 

They threw themselves upon me, 
unarmed as 1 was—I made but a vain 
resistance ; they took from me m 
papers, and the letter which I had 
prepared for Lodoiska, Whilst tead- 
ing it, Dourlinski exhibited every 
symptom of impatience—he had not 
been spared, 

“ Loozinski,” said he to me, with 
suppressed fury, “I already merit all 
your hate; I shall soon have better 
claims to it—meanwhile you and your 
worthy confidant shall remain in this 
chamber which you like so well.” He 
then departed, alter double locking the 
door, whilst a sentinel was posted 
outside, and another in the garden 
opposite our window. 

Imagine, reader, what was the 
dismay of Boleslas and myself. My 
misfortunes were complete, but those 
of Lodoiska affected me much more, 
Alas! what must be her anxiety ; she 
expects Loozinski, and Loozinski aban- 
dons her ; but no, Lodoiska knows me 
too weil ; she will not suspect me of 
such base perfidy. Lodoiska will judge 
her lover by herself; she will feel that 
he partakes of her misery, since he 
does not relieve it, and, alas! the cer- 
tainty of my unhappiness will but en- 
hance her own. 

Such were my reflections at the 
first cruel moment, and I was allowed 
abundant time to form others not less 
disconsolate. On the morrow some 
provisions for the day were passed 
between the bars of our window from 
the quality of the viands Boleslas 
judged that they would not strive to 
make our prison very agreeable! but 
less unhappy than I, he bore his lot 
with more fortitude, and sitting down 
to his meagre repast, invited me to 
imitate his example, I did not wish 
to eat, life was now a burden, and it 
was in vain he pressed me. 

“ Ohlive,” said he at length, bursting 
into tears, “ live, if not for Boleslas, 
at least for Lodoiska.” 

These words deeply affected me, 
this re-animated my courage, and my 
hopes revived. I embraced my faithful 
follower. 

“Oh my friend,” cried I, “ my real 
friend, | have undone thee, and yet my 
woes afflict thee, more than do thine 
own. Yes! Boleslas, yes! I will live for 
Lodoiska—I will for thy sake—and, 
should just heaven restore me soon 
my fortune and my rank, you shall see 
that thy master is not ungrateful.” 
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Once more we embraced—ah, rea- 
der! knew you but how misery unites 
mankind, how sweet it is in suffering to 
hear another unfortunate address you 
in words of consolation. 

Twelve days had we languished in 
confinement, when some of his menials 
came to bring me before Dourlinski, 
Boleslas would have followed me, but 
was rudely thrust back, nevertheless | 
was permitted to speak a moment 
with him. I drew from my fingera 
ring which I had worn for ten years. 
« This,” said Ito Boleslas, “ was given 
me by M. de P when we were 
studying together at Warsaw, take it, 
my friend, and keep it for my sake ; 
should Dourlinski this day complete 
his treachery by murdering me, if 
he afterwards suffers you to leave the 
castle, go, seek the monarch, show 
him this jewel, remind him of our for- 
mer friendship, and tell him my mis- 
fortunes, Boleslas, he will recompense 
thee and rescue Lodoiska. Adieu, my 
friend.” 

I was conducted to the apartment 
of Dourlinski ; soon as the door opened 
I perceived a female lying insensible 
upona couch; 1 approached—it was 
Lodoiska. Oh God! how changed, 
and yet how beautiful. “ Barbarian,” 
cried I to Dourlinski, and at the sound 
of my voice Lodoiska revived. 

“Ah! Loozinski” said she, “ know 
you what the monster proposes—know 
you the price whereat he offers me 
your liberty ?” 

“Yes!” cried Dourlinski, furiously, 
“such ismy pleasure; you are now 
assured that he is in my power; if 
within three days I obtain nothing— 
within three days he dies !” 

I would have flung myself at Lodo- 
iska’s knees, but was prevented by my 
guards. “ At last,” cried I, “I see 
you once again, my woes are forgotten, 
Lodoiska, death hath no further ter- 
rors. As for you, villain, think that 
Pulouski will avenge his daughter— 
think the monarch will avenge his 
friend.” 

“ Away with him,’ shouted Dourlin- 
ski. 

“ Alas,” said Lodoiska, “my love 
has undone thee.” 

I would have replied, but was _hur- 
ried off by my attendants. I was 
re-conducted to my prison. Boleslas 
received me with transports of joy ; 
he confessed he had thought that all was 
over with me, and I informed him that 
my death was only deferred; the 
scene which I had just witnessed con- 
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firmed all my previous suspicions ; it 
was plain that Pulouski knew not the 
unworthy treatment which his daugh- 
ter experienced, and that Dourlinski, 
at once amorous and jealous, would 
gratify his passion, no matter what it 
cost. 

Ofthe three days left Lodoiska to 
determine, two had already passed, 
and it was midnight preceding the 
third—I could not sleep, and was pas- 
sing to and fro in my chamber, when 
I suddenly heard a call to arms, whilst 
horrid yells were raised outside round 
the castle—all was bustle in the interior, 
and the sentinel at our window quitted 
his post. Boleslas and I could dis- 
tinguish the voice of Dourlinski sum- 
moning and encouraging bis domestics; 
and we distinctly heard the clash of 
arms, the.cries of the wounded, and 
the groans of the dying ; the uproar, 
at first very loud, seems to diminish, 
it commences again, is prolonged, 
redoubled, and then a shout of vic- 
tory—suddenly a fearful stillness suc- 
ceeds this frightful din, and soon a 
dull sound strikes our ears—the night 
becomes less sombre, the trees in the 
garden assume a red and livid hue, 
we fly to the windows—the castle of 
Dourlinski is on fire—the flames on all 
sides are gaining upon our chamber, 
and, to complete the horror, piercing 
shrieks are heard from the tower, 
wherein I knew Lodoiska was confined. 

Imagine the agony of my situation : 
the raging fire, just communicating 
with the chamber in which we were 
imprisoned, and the flames already 
seizing the tower of Lodoiska ; Lodo- 
iska uttering long-drawn groans, to 
which I responded by cries of fury, 
as Boleslas, running about our prison 
like a maniac, uttering hideous yells, 
and essaying in vain to burst the doors 
with his feet, whilst I, clinging to the 
window, shook with rage the bars 
which I was unable to remove. 

Of a sudden those above precipi- 
tately descend—we hear the gates 
open—Dourlinski himself sues for quar- 
ter, whilst the victors burst into the 
flaming edifice. Attracted by our 
cries they burst open the door of our 
chamber, and from their arms and 
dress I recognise the Tartars. Their 
chief arrives—'tis Titsiken I see! 

“ Ah, ah,” says he, “it is my brave 
man !” 

I flung myself at his knees. “ Titsi- 
ken!— Lodoiska!—a woman !—the most 
beautiful of women, in yonder tower— 
she'll be burned alive.” 
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The Tartar spoke a word to his 
soldiers, they fly to the tower, and I 
along with them ; Boleslas follows— 
the doors are forced. Near an old 
pillar we discover a winding staircase, 
enveloped in smoke—the terrified 
Tartars stop short—I essay to mount, 

“ Alas! what would you do?” says 
Boleslas. 

“Live or die with Lodoiska,” cried I. 

“Live or die with my master,” re- 
plies my faithful servant. 

I dart forward, and he follows,—at 
the risk of being suffocated we ascend 
almost forty steps, and, by the glare 
of the flames we discover Lodoiska in 
the corner of her prison ; and witha 
dying voice she feebly inquires, 

“ Who comes near me?” 

“Tis Loozinski, tis your lover,” cried 
I. Joy restores her strength, she 
springs up and flies into my arms ; we 
carried her away and descended some 
steps, but the vapour on the staircase 
had become so dense, we were com- 
pelled to re-ascend in all haste ; at the 
same instant part of the tower fell ; 
Boleslas uttered a terrible ery, and 
Lodoiska fainted—nevertheless, what 
seemed our destruction, proved the 
means of saving us. The fire, which 
had hitherto been stifled, found a vent 
and spread rapidly, but the smoke 
dispersed. Boleslas and I, loaded with 
our precious burden, hastily descend, 
each step trembling beneath our 
weight, and the walls burning hot ; at 
length we reached the door of the tower. 
Titsiken, anxious for our safety was 
already there, 

“ Brave fellows,” cried he on seeing 
us. I Jaid Lodoiska at his feet and fell 
insensible beside her. 

I remained more than an hour in that 
state ; Boleslas was apprehensive for 
my life, and wept bitterly ; at length 
I recovered my senses at the sound of 
Lodoiska’s voice, who, having revived, 
was calling me her deliverer. Every 
thing in the chateau was changed— 
the tower had fallen in, and the Tartars 
had arrested the flames, by pulling down 
parts of the building, in order to pre- 
serve therest. Wewere transferred toa 
spacious saloon, where ‘Titsiken himself 
was engaged with some of his soldiers ; 
the others, occupied in pillaging, were 
bringing in gold, silver, plate, jewels, 
and all the valuable articles which the 
flames had spared ; close at hand was 
Dourlinski, who groaned as he beheld 
the spoliation of his treasures ; rage, 
terror, despair, all that can tear the 
guilty bosom, were depicted in his 


visage. He struck the ground with 
fury, dashed his clenched fist against 
his brow, and, uttering dreadful blas- 
phemies, reproached heaven with its 
but too well merited vengeance, 

Meanwhile my beloved clasped my 
hand and said, sobbing, “ Alas! you 
have saved my life, and your own is 
still in danger; and even should we 
escape death, slavery still awaits us.” 

*“ Not so! Lodoiska!” said [; “be re. 
assured—Titsiken is not our enemy, 
Titsiken will terminate our misfor. 
tunes.” 

“ Assuredly if I can,” interrupted the 
Tartar. “ You say well, my brave fellow! 
oh! I see you are not dead, and I am 
very glad of it ; you always do and say 
what's right ; and you have there, point. 
ing to Boleslas, a friend who seconds 
you well.” 

I embraced Boleslas. “ Yes, Titsi- 
ken, yes, I have a friend ; he shall al- 
ways bear the name.” The Tartar 
again interrupted— 

“But tell me—you two were in a 
lower chamber, and she in the tower; 
why was that? I wager, my fine fel- 
lows, you wished to snatch this girl from 
that butcher there (pointing to Dour- 
linski,) you were right ; he is hideous, 
she lovely ; but come, tell me all.” 

I informed Titsiken of my name, of 
that of Lodoiska’s father, and all which 
had happened to me up to that mo- 
ment. “ It remains,” said Ij “for Lo- 
doiska to relate all that the infamous 
Dourlinski has made her suffer whilst 
in his chateau.” 


“ You know,” said Lodoiska, “that 
my father made me leave Warsaw the 
day the Diet was opened : at first he 
brought me to the country seat of the 
Palatine of * * * about twenty leagues 
from the capital, whither he returned 
to assist at the debates: the day M. de 
r was proclaimed king, Pulouski 
removed from the Palatine abode, and 
brought me hither, thinking I should 
be more secure from all inquiry. He 
charged Dourlinskito guard me care- 
fully, and above all things not to let 
Loozinski discover my retreat. He 
left me, he said, to assemble and en- 
courage his brave countryinen to defend 
his country and punish traitors, Alas! 
his important avocations have caused 
him to forget his daughter. I have 
never seen him since. 

“Some days after his departure I 
began to observe that Dourlinski’s visits 
were becoming longer and more fre- 
quent ; he soon scarcely ever quitted 
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the apartment in which [ was confined ; 
he took away upon some pretext the 
only female attendant whom my father 
had left me; and lest any one, as he 
said, should know that I was at his 
house, he himself brought me whatever 
was necessary to my subsistence ; and 
thus passed almost the entire day near 
me. 

“You know not, Loozinski, how 
much I suffered from the constant pre- 
sence of that odious wretch, whose 
infumous designs I suspected. One 
day he dared to unfold them ; I assured 
him that my hatred should ever be his 
reward, and that his unworthy conduct 
had attracted my profound contempt. 
He answered coldly, that in time I 
should become accustomed to his pre- 
sence, to suffer his attentions, and even 
desire them. He changed not his usual 
conduct ; he entered my room in the 
morning, and left it not until night. 
Plagued by the presence of my jailer, 
I had not even the consolation of weep- 
ing over my misfortunes in private. 
Dourlinski saw my distress and resolved 
to augment it. ‘ Pulouski, said he, 


‘commands a Polish corps; Loozinski 
betraying his country, which he loves 
not, and a woman for whom he is in- 
different, serves in the Russian army ; 


it is expected there will soon be a 
bloody battle; at all events he was 
certain nothing could henceforth re- 
concile my father to Loozinski.’ Some 
days afterwards he came to tell me 
that Pulouski during the night had at- 
tacked the Russians in their camp, and 
in the meleé my lover had fallen by 
my father’s hand. The cruel monster 
made me read the circumstance as it 
was detailed in a sort of public paper, 
which he had, doubtless, got printed 
expressly for the occasion ; besides, 
from the barbarous joy which he af- 
fected, I believed the news to be but 
too true. Relentless tyrant, cried I, 
you enjoy my tears and my despair, 
but cease to persecute me, or you shall 
soon see that the daughter of Pulouski 
can herself avenge her injuries. 

“One evening that he had quitted 
me earlier than usual, I heard, about 
midnight, my door opening gently ; 
by the light of a lamp which 1 always 
left burning, I saw my tyrant advanc- 
ing towards my bed; as there is no 
crime of which I did not think him 
capable, I had anticipated this, and 
had resolved to prevent it. I armed 
myself with a large knife which I had 
laid under my pillow. I loaded the 
villain with reproaches, and swore that 
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if he approached, I would poignard him 
with my own hand ; he recoiled in sur- 
prise and terror. ‘1am tired of meet- 
ing nothing but contempt,’ said he, as he 
went out’; ‘and if I was not apprehen- 
sive of being heard, you should see 
how little a woman’s arm could avail 
you; but T know a sure way to subdue 
your pride, and you shall soon be too 
glad to be allowed to obtain a favour 
by your most abject submissions.’ 
Some moments after his departure his 
confidant entered with a pistol in his 
hand ; to do him justice, he wept whilst 
he announced his master’s orders. 
* Dress yourself, madam, you must fol- 
low me,’ was all he could say. He led 
me to the tower, where but for you I 
should have perished this day. He 
shut me up in that dreary prison, and 
there for more than a month I have 
languished, without fire, without light, 
and almost without clothes; bread and 
water for my food, and a palliasse for 
my bed ; such was the state to which 
the daughter of a grandee of Poland 
was reduced. One thing alone render- 
ed my misery less insupportable, I saw 
no more of my tyrant. Whilst he was 
quietly waiting until I sued for pardon, 
I passed entire days and nights in call- 
ing upon my father, and bewailing my 
lover. Loozinski, what was my asto- 
nishment and joy the day I recognised 
you in Dourlinski’s garden! 

Titsiken was listening attentively 
to the history of our misfortunes when 
his advanced guard gave an alarin ; he 

uitted us hastily, and ran to the 
raw-bridge. 

“Ha! ha! Loozinski and Lodois- 
ka!” cried Dourlinski, unable to con- 
ceal his joy, “ you thought to escape 
me; tremble, you are about to fall into 
my hands once more. At the report 
of my disaster the neighbouring gentry 
have doubtless assembled to come to 
my assistance.” 

“ They shall but avenge the villain,” 
interrupted Boleslas, seizing a bar of 
iron, with which he was about to des- 
patch him ; but I prevented him. Tit- 
siken entered soon after. 

“It was but a false alarm,” said he; 
“a small party whom I sent out yes- 
terday to scour the country ; they had 
orders to re-join me here; they have 
brought in some prisoners ; every thing 
else is quiet.” 

Whilst Titsiken was speaking, the 
unfortunate wretches whose evil des- 
tiny had delivered them to the Tartars, 
were brought in—five first appeared. 

“ They say,” said Titsiken, pointing 
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to the sixth, “that he has given them 
a deal of trouble, and therefore they 
have fettered him so.” 

“Good heavens! ‘tis my father,” 
cried Lodviska, running towards him. 

I threw myself atthe feet of Pulouski. 

“So you are Pulouski,” continued 
the ‘Tartar; “well, the rencontre is 
not unfortunate. Hearken, my friend, 
I know you but for a quarter of an 
hour; yet 1 am aware that you are 
proud and obstinate ; but no matter, I 
esteem you; you have a heart anda 
head ; your daughter is beautiful, and 
not wanting in spirit. Loozinski is 
brave—braver I believe than 1 am— 
well - 

Pulouski, motionless with astonish- 
ment, searce heard the ‘Tartar; and 
struck with the strange spectacle be- 
fore him, conceived horrible suspi- 
cions. He repulsed me with horror. 
“Wretch!” cried he, “you have be- 
trayed your country, a woman who 
loved you, a man who longed to call 
you his son-in-law, and all that was 
wanting was to connect yourself with 
brigands.” 

‘litsiken interrupted him, “ with 
brigands if you will ; but brigands are 
sometimes good for something; with- 
out me, perhaps, to-morrow your v irgin 
daughter had been no longer such ; 
don't be afraid,” added he, turning to- 
wards me, “ 1 know that he is proud, 
but I shall not mind it.” 

We had borne Pulouski to a sofa; 
his daughter and I bathed his fettered 
hands with our tears ; but he constantly 
repelled me, covering me with re- 
proaches, 

“ What the devil are you saying to 
him,” resumed ‘Titsiken, “I tell you 
that Loozinski is a brave man, whom 
I wish to get married ; and yon Dour- 
linski, a villain whom I shall hang. 
I repeat that you are more obstinate 
than we three; but listen and have 
done, for [ must be going. You be- 
long to me by the most incontestible 
right, the law of the sword; well, if 
you give me your word to be sincerely 
reconciled with Loozinski, and to give 
him your daughter, 1 will restore your 
liberty.” 

“He who can brave death, can en- 
dure slavery. My daughter shall never 
be the wife of a traitor.” 

“Would you prefer her to be the 
mistress of a Tartar? if you promise 
me not to marry her within eight days 
to this brave man, I shall wed her this 
evening; when I am tired of her and 
you, I shall sell both to the Turks, 








Your daughter is beautiful enough to 
enter a basha’s seraglio, and you may 
perhaps be cook to some janissary.” 

“ My life is in your hands, do what 
you please. Should Pulouski full by 
the hands of a Tartar, he will be la. 
mented ; ‘twill be said he merited an. 
other fate; but should I consent—no, 
I would rather die!” 

“Hah! I don’t want you to die. [ 
want Loozinski to marry Lodoiska; 
hah! nom de sabre, is it for my prisoner 
to dictate laws to me. The dog is not 
only obstinate, but a fool.” 

I saw passion sparkling in the Tar- 
tar’s eyes. | oe him recollect that 
he had promised me not to get angry, 

“True, true, but that man wl 
weary the patience of the prophet’s 
favourite. Lam but a robber.” 

“ Pulouski, I repeat to you, I wish 
Loozinski to marry your daughter— 
nom de sabre, he has well earned he ; 
but for him she had been burned this 
evening.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Look at those ruins; there was a 
tower there; that tower on fire, no one 
dared to mount it. He and Boleslas 
did so, Yes, sir, they saved your 
daughter.” 

“ How, my daughter in that tower ?” 

“ Yes, she was there; yon villain 
put her there ; he wished to violate 
her; but tell him all, and make haste ; 
let him decide; I have business else- 
where ; 1 don’t want your quartaniers 
to surprise me here ; ona plain it is 
another affair, I can there laugh at 
them.” 

Whilst Titsiken was getting his 
vast booty mounted upon small light 
carriages, Lodoiska informed her sire 
of Dourlinski’s crimes, and so dexter- 
ously did she blend the recital of our 
attachment with the story of her mis- 
fortunes, that nature and gratitude at 
once found a passage to Pulouski’s 
heart ; deeply touched with the dis- 
tress of his daughter, and alive to the 
important service | had rendered him, 
he embraced Lodoiska, and looking 
toward me, without anger, seemed to 
be impatient that I should determine 
him—* Oh! Pulouski;” said I, “you 
whom heaven left to console me for 
the loss of the best of fathers ; oh 
you, for whom I entertained as much 
affection as respect, why have you 
condemned your children without hear- 
ing them—why have you suspected of 
mgst hateful treachery a man who 
idolized your daughter. Pulouski, 
when my suffrage elevated its present 
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ssessor to the throne, I swear by 
er I love, I thought I was promoting 

my country’s good ; the miseries which 
my inexperience did not see, your 
experience had foreseen 3 but because 
I have been deficient in prudence, 
ought you to accuse me of tr eachery— 
can you reproach me with having 
esteemed my friend? can you make 
it a crime that I esteem him still ? 
for three months I have beheld, like 
you, the miseries of my country, like 
you, I have bewailed them—though I 
feel assured the monarch knows them 
not—I will go to Warsaw and inform 
him” 

Pulouski interrupted me—* it is not 

thither you must go ; you say that M. 
de P is not aware of the evils of 
his country—I wish to believe it—but 
whether he knows them or not is of 
little consequeuce to us; insolent 
strangers quartered in our provinces 
will strive to maintain themselves there, 
even despite the king whom they have 
elected ; it is not a feeble or ill inten- 
tioned monarch that will chase the 
Russians from Poland—Loozinski, let 
us hope but in ourselves—let us avenge 
our country or die for it. I have as- 
sembled four thousand gentlemen in 
the Palatinate of Lublin, and they 
only wait the return of their general 
to march against the Russians. Follow 
me—come to my camp—on that con- 
dition I am free, and my daughter is 
yours.” 
“ « Pulouski, I am ready; I swear to 
follow your fortunes, and partake your 
dangers, and think not it is Lodoiska 
alone extracts from me such oaths— 
I love my country as much as | love 
your daughter—I swear by her, aud 
before you, that the enemies of the 
state have always been mine, and will 
never cease tu be so, and I swear [| 
will shed my last blood to drive from 
Poland the strangers who reign there 
in our monarch’s name.” 

“Embrace me, Loozinski, I recog- 
nize thee once more—I recognise my 
son-in-law—come, my children, all our 
woes are ended.” 

Pulouski bid me unite my hands 
with those of Lodoiska, we were em- 
bracing our mutual parent when Tit- 
siken entered—“ Good, good,” cried 
he, “that’s it, that is just what I de- 
sired—I love marriages—come, papa, 
] will get you unbound ; nom de sabre,” 
continued the Tartar, whilst the sol- 
diers were cutting Pulouski’s bonds— 
“it is a good action | am doing, when 
I think of it, but then it will cost me 
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a quantity of money. Two grandees 
of Poland! a beautiful girl! that would 
have brought me a huge ransom.” 

“Titsiken,” interrupted Pulouski, 
“Jet not that prevent you.” 

“Ohno! no!” replied the Tartar, 
“it was a mere reflection, one of those 
thoughts of which a robber is not 
always master; my brave fellows, I 
want nothing from you, what is more, 
you shall not go on foot, I have good 
horses at your service—and for that 
child, if you wish, I will give you a 
litter, upon which I have been carried 
for the last ten days—my friend here 
drilled me so that I was unable to sit 
on horseback—it is a bad litter, clum- 
sily made with branches of trees, but 
I have nothing else except a little 
covered chariot to offer you—you 
shall choose.” 

Meanwhile Dourlinski had not yet 
dared to say a single word, and kept 
his eyes downeast, with a bewildered 
air. “ Worthless wretch,” said Pu- 
louski, “how could you so abuse my 
confidence—feared you not to expose 
yourself to my resentment—what de- 
mon blinded you?” 

“ Love!” replied Dourlinski, “love, 
maddening love; know you not to 
what excess passion can drive a man, 
by uature violent and jealous ; let this 
dreadful example at least teach you, 
that a daughter so charming and 
beautiful as yours, is not to be trusted 
to the guardianship of any one. Pu- 
louski, | have deserved your hatred, 
but you owe me some compassion; I 
have been culpable, but | am cruelly 
punished ; I lose in one day my rank, 
my riches, my honour, my liberty—I 
Jose more than that, I lose thy daughter. 
Oh, Lodoiska, you whom I have so 
injured, can you deign to forget my 
persecutions, your danger, and your 
griefs ; can you deign me a generous 
pardon, and if it is not a crime which 
a sincere repentance cannot expiate, 
I ain no longer culpable ; 1 wish that 
with my bleod | could redeem the 
tears which you have shed ; shall not 
Dourlinski, in the horrid slavery which 
he is about to suffer, have the consoling 
remembrance of having heard you say 
that he was not odious to you. Too 
amiable girl, and hitherto but too 
unfortunate, great as my wrongs 
towards you may have been, I can yet 
repair them by a single word—come, 
approach me, I have an important 
secret to reveal to you.” 

Lodoiska approached without dis- 
trust, in an instant I saw a poignard 
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glitter in Dourlinski’s hand—I flung 
myself upon him—it was too late, [ 
could only parry the second blow ; my 
beloved had already fallen at the feet 
of Titsiken, pierced below the left 
bosom. Pulouski, maddened with rage, 
would have avenged his daughter. 
“No! no!” cried the Tartar, “you 
would give that villain too easy a 
death.” 

“Ha!” said the infamous assassin, 
as he viewed his victim with cruel 
exultation—* Ha, Looziuski, you were 
so eager to be united to Lodoiska! 
why are you not so now? go, my 
happy rival, go join thy beloved in 
the grave; let them prepare my 
punishment, it will appear grateful to 
me—I leave you delivered to torments 
not less cruel, and more enduring than 
mine own.” Dourlinski could say no 
more, the Tartars dragged him away 
and flung him into the mass of fiery 
embers. 

What a night succeeded—what dif- 
ferent anxieties and conflicting senti- 
ments agitated me during its course ; 
how many times successively I felt fear, 
hope, grief, and joy. After so many 
anxieties and dangers, Lodoiska had 
been entrusted to me by her parent. 
I was intoxicated with the fe 
prospect of possessing her, when a 
monster murders her before my eyes— 
that was the most cruel moment of my 
life; my happiness, however, was but 
eclipsed—amongst the soldiers of Tit- 
siken was found one skilled in chirur- 
gery, we called him in, he examined 
the wound and pronounced it to be 
very slight—Dourlinski being impeded 
by his chains, and blinded by his de- 
spair, had only dealt an unsteady blow. 

As soon as Titsiken knew that there 
was no reason to be apprehensive for 
Lodoiska’s life he bade us adieu. “I 
leave you,” said he, “ the five domestics 
Pulouski brought with him, provisions 
for several days, six good horses, two 
covered chariots, and all Dourlinski’s 
servants well chained—their villain 
master is dead ; day is beginning to 
appear, and I depart—do not leave 
this place until to-morrow. To-morrow 
I will go visit other districts, Adieu, 
brave people ; you will tell the Poles 
that Titsiken is not always a bad devil, 
and that he sometimes restores with 
one hand what hetakes with the other. 
Adieu.” With these words he gave 
the signal for departure ; the Tartars 
passed the draw-bridge, and disap- 
peared at full gallop. 

They had not been gone two hours, 
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when several neighbouring gentlemen, 
supported by some quartuaries, came 
to invest Dourlinski’s chateau; Py. 
louski himself went out to receive 
them—he related all that had passed, 
and some of them, gained by his dis. 
course, determined to follow us into 
the palatinate of Lublin. They asked 
but two days to prepare some things 
necessary for their departure—in effect, 
the day after the morrow they rejoined 
us to the number of sixty, and Lo. 
doiska, having assured us that she felt 
herself able to support the fatigues of 
the journey, was placed in a com. 
modious carriage which we had had 
time to prepare ; after having restored 
to liberty the servants of Dourlinski, 
we abandoned to them the two covered 
carriages, in which Titsiken, with sin- 
gular generosity had left a portion of 
the booty, and which they distributed 
amongst themselves. 

We arrived, without accident, in the 
palatinate of Lublin, at Polowisk, 
where Pulouski had appointed the 
general rendezvous. The news of his 
return being spread abroad, a crowd of 
malcoutents came within a month to 
increase our little army, which amount- 
ed to about ten thousand men. Lo- 
doiska, entirely cured of her wound, 
und perfectly refreshed from her 
fatigue, had recovered her embonpoint, 
her fraicheur, and all the splendour of 
her charms. Pulouski summoned me 
to his tent and said—* Three thousand 
Russians have appeared upon the 
heights, about three quarters of a 
league from this ; take four thousand 
choice men with you this evening, and 
drive the enemies from their advanta- 
geous position—consider, that upon 
the success of the first combat depends 
almost always the success of the cam- 
paign—remember, you must avenge 
your country, my friend , let to-morrow 
inform me of your victory, and to-mor- 
row you espouse Lodoiska.” 

About ten o'clock I set forth; at 
midnight we surprised the enemy iv 
their camp—never was a rout more 
complete, we killed seven hundred 
and took nine hundred prisoners, we 
captured all their cannon, military 
chest, and baggage. At break of day 
Pulouski joined me with the remainder 
of the army—-he brought Lodoiska 
with him—-we were married in Pu- 
louski’s tent ; all the camp resounded 
with mirthful songs; valour and beauty 
were celebrated in joyous verse; it 
was the féte of love and Mars—you 
would have thought each soldier had 
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my feelings, and shared in my feli- 


city. d 

1 will not fatigue the reader with a 
recital of our operations during eight 
consecutive years of a sanguinary war ; 
sometimes vanquished, more frequent- 
ly victorious ; as great in defeat, as 
formidable insuccess. Pulouski attract- 
ed the attention of Europe, and 
astonished it by his long resistance— 
forced to abandon one province, he 
was ready for fresh conflicts in another ; 
and thus, as he traversed all the Palati- 
nates, he signalised in each of them, 
by some glorious exploit, the hatred 
he had sworn to the enemies of Poland. 

The wife of a soldier, and the 
daughter of a hero, accustomed to the 
tumult of camps, Lodoiska accompa- 
nied us every where. Of five lovely 
children which she presented to me, 
one only survived, an infant daughter 
of about eighteen months. One day, 
alter an obstinate conflict, the victorious 
Russians, pillaging the camp, fell upon 
the tent which contained my wife and 
daughter. Pulouski and I, aided by 
some gentlemen, rushed to their res- 
cue ; we saved Lodoiska, but my child, 
my dear Dorliska, had disappeared. 

This accident deeply distressed me ; 
other events, however, did not permit 
me to dwell upon my own misfortunes. 
Our little army, though frequently re- 
cruited, was sensibly diminishing, and 
even successful engagements served 
but to weaken our forces. At length, 
after a series of disasters, the Russians 
succeeded in surprising us by night, 
and utterly defeated us. Those who 
were not cut to pieces, saved them- 
selves by a precipitate flight. Mad- 
dened with despair, I would have 
sought death amidst the thickest of the 
enemy. Pulouski withheld me. 

“What would you do?” said he; 
“ Poland has still need of our arms— 
think of your country, think of 
Lodoiska.” 

Recalled to a sense of duty, I flew 
to my wife’s pavillion, and hurriedly 
informed her that all was lost; she 
heard the intelligence undismayed, 
and calmly collecting her most valua- 
ble jewels, urged me to a_ speedy 
retreat. Accompanied by Pulouski, 
and sheltered by the darkness, we 
escaped the pursuit of the enemy, and 
next morning reached the chateau of 
Moniski, a friend of Lodoiska’s father. 

Here deliberating on our future 
plans, Pulousxi proposed that, as it 
was hopeless to attempt defending 
Poland by her own resources, he and 
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I should proceed to Turkey, to obtain 
the Sultan’s aid, leaving Lodoiska 
under the protection of Moniski. To 
this arrangement, however, Lodoiska 
refused to assent. 

«“ Whithersoever,” said she, “m 
father and my husband go, thither will 
I attend them. I fear neither danger 
nor fatigue in their company; and 
should any accident befall me, it will 
console my last moments, that my dy- 
ing eyes will be closed by the hands of 
those I love.” 

Seeing her thus resolved, we did not 
attempt to dissuade her; and accord- 
ingly she set out with us on the 
following morning. Pulouski determi- 
ned to penetrate through Russia into 
Turkey, as being the route which his 
enemies would be the least likely to 
suspect him to have taken; and Lo- 
doiska, disguised as a Russian peasant, 
was of great assistance in procuring us 
provisions. 

At Novogorod we halted a few days, 
in order to give Lodoiska rest, and 
dispose of some of her jewels; the de- 
lay had well nigh proved fatal. Pulou- 
ski was recognised by a soldier, and 
we only saved ourselves by an instan- 
taneous flight. Our distress was now 
extreme—forced to betake ourselves 
to the woods in the depths of winter, 
we could only travel by night, and 
along the banks of the rivers, avoiding 
all the great towns, and only venturing 
to purchase provisions at the most 
retired villages. At length the diffi- 
culties of proceeding became so great, 
that we deemed it better to penetrate 
into the depths of a vast forest, on the 
skirts of which we then were, and there 
remain concealed, than proceed any 
further at that time. Accordingly, 
having hazarded the purchase of a 
waggon and horses, and having loaded 
it with provisions and other necessaries, 
we struck into the woods, and having 
found an eligible spot, constructed a 
rude hut of the materials of the wag- 
gon, which we took to pieces; the 
horses we were obliged to kill, having 
no provender to support them, and 
upon their flesh, together with the pro- 
visions I had purchased, and some 
assistance from the produce of the 
chase, we contrived to support a mi- 
serable existence for several weeks. 

At length, however, Lodoiska, 
whose health had been gradually de- 
clining from the effects of cold and 
wretched fare, became so ill, that I 
resolved to hazard every thing, in 
order to procure her some delicate 
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food. Accordingly, having bade her 
a tender adieu, I proceeded to the 
nearest habitation; but a violent 
snow storm having arisen, I lost my 
way, and, although I eventually suc- 
ceeded in regaining the track, it was 
only on the second day I reached the 
neighbourhood of our retreat; here 
the snow had been so_ exceedingly 
deep, that every vestige of the hut had 
disappeared. Bewildered and distres- 
sed [ wandered about in search of it; 
I shouted, but no one answered; I 
fired several pistol-shots, but all in 
vain—well nigh distracted with alarm 
and anxiety, 1 was about to turn the 
~ against myself, when I thought 

perceived a figure at a distance ; I 
hastened towards it—it was Pulouski 
gathering branches: he was wasted to 
a skeleton. I hurriedly inquired for 
Lodoiska; he pressed my hand in si- 
lence and led me to the hut—ehete I 
found her stretched upon her misera- 
ble pallet, apparently lifeless ; I flung 
myself upon my knees beside her, and 
kissed her cold and clammy brow. 
She opened her eyes, and recognised 
me, her lips moved, I stooped to catch 
the import of her words, but the 
sounds died away, and her spirit was 
gone for ever. 


Thus died Lodoiska in the depths 


of a Russian forest. We buried her in 
a rude grave, with difficulty formed in 
the hard floor of our hut, and having 
remained a few days to enable Pulouski 
to recruit his strength, we set out, 
indifferent as to what fate had still in 
store forus. After much fatigue and 
hardship we reached the banks of the 
Dnieper, and having purchased a boat, 
floated down the river, regardless of 
our danger ; at Kuglow we were com- 
pelled to ferry over some Russian 
soldiers, but notie of them could recog- 
nise the dreaded hero, Pulouski, in the 
squalid and wasted boatman now before 
them. 
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At length peace was proclaimed 
between Russia and Turkey, and all 
restraints being thus removed, we arri- 
ved safely at Constantinople. The 
Sultan graciously received us, and al- 
lowed us a handsome maintenance, 
Here Pulouski remained two years, in 
vain endeavouring to excite the Turks 
to renew the war with Russia; here 
too he heard of his estates having been 
confiscated and himself banished, and 
with still more grief and indignation, of 
the shameful partition of Poland. 

“ Come,” said he to me, after the first 
burst of anger and scorn, “since we 
have no longer a country, let us assist 
those who are contending for liberty— 
America is struggling to be free.” 


We passed into Spain, and having 
procured a passage to the Ha- 
vanna, we thence sailed to Philadel- 
phia. General Washington received 
us with distinction, and appointed 
Pulouski to a high command in the 
American armies, 

In the numerous engagements during 
the war, Pulouski exposed himself 
to every danger, and fortune granted 
his last wish: to die on the field of 
battle. As he was leading his men to 
an assault, he was shot through the 
body. I hastened to his assistance. 

“’Tis vain,” said he, “all is over— 
what cruel mockery of fortune—Pu- 
louski dies a martyr to American 
liberty, and Poland is enslaved.” 

Since that fatal day I have been, as 
it were, alone in the universe; fot 
several years, ’tis true, I vainly hoped 
to recover my daughter, but all my 
inquiries have hitherto been unavail- 
ing. Deprived thus of country and 
of kindred, my only pleasure is to 
think of Lodoiska—my only prayer— 
that 1 may meet her in another and a 
better world. F. 
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YOUTH——THE FOUNTAIN—AND AGE, 


i. 


A careless child ran down a mountain 
He laughed with joy, (side, 
That happy boy, 

His healthful heart with grief had never 
From the mountain— [sighed : 
Sprang a fountain— 

E’en pure as crystal was the limpid stream, 
And as it flowed, 

The boy’s cheek glowed 
With rapture; yet how soon’s dispelled 
joy’s dream. 
I. 

“ Whither, sweet fountain; do thy waters 
So spake the child, [flow 2” 
In accents mild, 

As he lay down upon the sward below; 
Watching the spray, 

In the sun’s ray, 
Of the clear sparkling drops that fell 
around; 
Like diamonds thrown, 
Or pearlets strown, 
Richly o’erspreading the soft emerald 
ground. 
mI. 
The breeze was hushed—the very leaves 
were mute— 
Not e’en a bird 
Within them stirr’'d— 

When lo! a voice, soft asa mellow flute, 
Breathed out in sighs 
Soft symphonies, 

Which stole upon the senses of the child— 
His fluttering breath, 

Camé calm as death. 
The fountain spake in doleful accents 
mild: 
iv. 


« As thou art, so am J—of earth : 

Who caused thy being gave me birth ; 

I've flowed, ay, for a thousand years, 

Amidst a vale of human tears ; 

From me great rivets trace their source, 

To the mighty sea my waters course ; 

And much of storm, wreck, death, I ween, 

Hath passed ‘midst my once calming 
stream ; 

And so life’s changes, child, will be, 

To thee a rough tempestuous sea : 

Youth is the fountain—spring of life— 

That rushes to the sea of strife; 

When manhood comes thou'lt sadly 
know, 

‘ Whither thy life’s sweet waters flow. 


.” 


v. 


Then all was silent, save the rippling 
sound 
The waters made; 
A transient shade 
Flushed o’er the spirit of the boy, who 
found, 
He knew not why, 
A deep-drawn sigh 
Break from his heart—the pang soon 
passed away, 
*Midst halcyon smiles, 
Even such swéet guiles 
As sunbeams lighting up ai April day. 


Vi. 


Onward he flew upon his merry path, 
Unheedful he 
Of destiny, 

And those dark cankéring grief’; which 

sorrow hath 

Garner’d for man 
Through his brief span ; 

Away, away! the rosy, laughing boy 
Danced o’er the flowers 
Time’s precious hours 

Sped priceless by—his life knew no alloy. 


VIL. 


Years merged into thé nothingness of 
Time, 
The golden hair, 
And beauty fair, 
Of the lov’d child was gone; for many a 
clime 
Had preyed upon 
That sunny one; 
He had seen raging war; famine, and 
plague 
Stalk through the land, 
A ghastly band: 
At length his mind becanie a chaos— 
vague. 
Vill. 


Near the grey ruin of a fountain stood, 
Palsied and wan, 
An ancient man, 

Stricken in soul, yet in no sullen mood ; 
« Fountain,” said he, 
** Most true to me, 

Did'st thou presage my future lot of strife, 
Yet see thy tide 
Is nearly dried, 

Thou'lt ever cease—mine is immortal 

life !” 
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AWFUL AND MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE!!! 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE GHOST 
OF HIS FATHER, WHICH APPEARED TO HIM AT DRAYTON MANOR, ON —— 


Sir—You have, no doubt, heard of the strange occurrence, which has lately 
made the hair stand on end upon so many heads in our little village. It was, 
indeed, most extraordinary ; but the longer they live, and the deeper they think, 
the more the most incredulous sceptics will find “that there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamed of in their philosophy.” 

You understand, of course, that I allude to the supernatural appearance by 
which the great Conservative leader was visited. His venerable father, attired 
with his accustomed plainness, and wearing that appearance of independence, 
good sense, and easy and unaffected hilarity, which used to stamp him, when on 
earth, as the very beau ideal of British tradesmen, presented himself, as Sir 
Robert was taking an evening walk, in one of the most sequestered parts of his 
own ground, and invited and sustained the colloquy, of which I was fortunate 
enough to obtain what, I believe, I may call the only authentic account. You 
will hear, I fairly warn you, many rumours of what then occurred ; but, with 
the exception of the dialogue which I send, nothing that may be relied on, 

I have every reason to believe, that Sir Robert conducted himself, during the 
trying interview, with his accustomed courage and coolness. Indeed, during 
the greater part of it, he seemed as much at his ease as if he were sitting by his 
own fire-side. What follows will prove that he was by no means so awe-struck 
as not to have the perfect use of his faculties, in discussing the important subjects 
which were beenght under their review ; nor am I quite clear that, in some 
instances, he has not the best of the argument. But of that, the reader must 
judge for himself. You know the source from which | have derived my know- 
ledge of the transaction, so that to you it must be unnecessary to enlarge upon 


its authenticity. 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


Sir R. Peet.—Do my eyes deceive 
me, or do I, indeed, behold my revered 
parent? Hail, venerable shade! 

Guost.— My son! 

Sir R.—Fondest and best of fathers, 
how may I most fittingly adjure thee! 
My being, my fortune, my station, I 
owe to thee. In what manner may I 
most worthily prove my heart-rooted 
love, or how may I most convincingly 
express my deep sense of all the obli- 
gations which I owe thee ¢ 

Guost.— Robert, I believe youloved 
me ; and that I was enabled to leave 

ou in affluence upon earth, was, in 
itself, its own reward. But your own 
genius and your own conduct have 
secured for you a far higher station 
than I could have bequeathed ; and if 
I hada dying wish as regarded thee on 
earth, it was, that you might fill that 
station reputably, and prove both an 
ornament and a protection to your 
country. 

Sir R.—My father will forgive the 
trembling anxiety which prompts me 
to demand of him, whether any doubts 
respecting his son’s integrity have been 


Q. E. D. 


the cause why I am thus again per- 
mitted to behold him ? 

Guost.—Doubts of your integrity, 
Robert, I have had none ; but your 
conduct has been such, on many occa- 
sions, as to cause sad misgivings in the 
hearts of many, whose good opinion is 
notto becontemned. You will believe 
that the motives must have been strong 
which could thus draw me from the 
realms of the dead, and that my con- 
fidence in your filial reverence must 
have been great, when I have per- 
suaded myself that you will not only 
listen to parental admonition, but bear 
with parental expostulation. 

Sir R.—I now can breathe more 
freely. I now feel as if I were again 
in your presence, as when you were 
upon this earth, and can hold converse 
with you with the same freedom as 
when we took sweet counsel together 
in the days of my early years. Re- 
vered parent! speak, and your son 
will listen to you, I —_ I need not 
say, with that devotional attention and 
respect which is due to the best of 
fathers. But may | not, conjecturally, 
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anticipate some of the objects of the 
present awful visit, at least as far as 
expostulation isconcerned? You have 
come, Sir, have you not, to upbraid 
me for the measure of twenty-nine ? 

Guost.— No, Robert. My up- 
braidings, should I have recourse to 
any, shall be for some more practical 
object. I do not come to reproach 
you for a measure which cannot now 
be recalled, and in the forwarding of 
which, I well know, that you were 
actuated by the best of motives. Nor 
would I have you suppose me in- 
sensible to the sacrifice which I am 
conscious you made, when your mind 
was brought to the conviction that such 
a sacrifice was necessary to the well- 
being of the country. Observe, I do 
not pronounce whether you then judged 
well or ill—whether the measure was 
right or wrong—but only that you 
need apprehend from me no upbraidings 
for what, with your views, was a heroic 
performance of painful duty. If the 
measure was a good one, it is the duty of 
the patriot to improve to the utmost 
that good ;—if an evil, to see that it 
produces the least possible amount of 
detriment to the country. 

Sir R.—Your kind words, indeed, 
my father, are only, in this instance, 
accordant with the strictest justice. 
But I am touched by them, because 
they are so different from the rash 
judgments and the intemperate re- 
proaches of my fellow-mortals. May 
I not flatter myself that, conversing, as 
Iam, with an inhabitant of the other 
world, they are a kind of revealing of 
the future, and that, as far as my 
motives, at least, were concerned, they 
but anticipate the verdict of posterity. 

Guost.—Robert, as far as what may 
be called the moral essence of your 
conduct, on that most important crisis 
in the history of your country, was 
concerned, I have spoken a and 
you may be at your ease. ut, I 
beseech you, look more to internal 
rectitude for your consolation and 
support during the troublous times in 
which you live, than to the rash and 
fallacious judgments of your fellow- 
mortals, either now or hereafter.— 
Sufficient for you that the internal 
monitor approves of the motives of 
your act. “Nil conscire sibi, nulla 
pallescere culpa,” &c.; how often have I 
heard you repeat that noble sentiment 
when you were a boy? Now that 
you are a man, and in advanced life, 
et me not see that you set up for 
yourself a different standard. There 





is a danger, Robert, in that sensitive 
apprehensiveness of public opinion 
by which you are actuated, Jest it 
suspend the action of the higher 
principle by which we should be 
governed within, and usurp an undue 
regard, as a kind of external con- 
science. You owe it no such alle- 
giance. 

Sir R.—My father, your words of 
wisdom sink into my heart. But may 
I not conjecture again as to one of 
the objects of your visit ?—the cur- 
rencyquestion—that question respecting 
which you and I differed so much when 
we were in parliament together, and 
upon which [ surely would not have 
presumed to differ from you, but under 
the influence of most imperious con- 
victions 

Guost.—Spare your conjectures, 
Robert, in that direction also. Your 
currency measure is just as irrevocable 
as your measure of emancipation; and 
I am not less satisfied respecting your 
motives in the one case, than I have al- 
ready expressed myself respecting your 
motives in the other. I come not here 
for so idle a purpose as to discuss with 
you now, whether I or you were, on 
that occasion, right or wrong. No 
sane or honest man can now contem- 
plate a disturbance of the standard 
which was then set up in your monetary 
concerns, without contemplating bank- 
ruptcy and revolution ;—and believe 
me I am not at present possessed with 
any greater love for these national 
plagues, than you ever knew me to 
be, when I might have been, personally, 
more affected by them. 

Sir R.—Then behold me a patient, 
reverential, and expectant listener to 
all that my beloved father may please 
to utter, for reproof or warning. I am 
deeply conscious that, on many occa- 
sions, I have not acted up to the mea- 
sure of my duty. But, indeed, the 
statesman in our day has to steer 
through difficult and stormy seas. 
The very storm which agitates the 
vessel of state, serves, ofttimes, to 
conceal the rocks and the quicksands 
upon which it may be dashed; and 
the vigilance and the caution must be 
intense which can preserve it amidst 
so many dangers. 

Guost.—My child will not suppose 
that I underrate the difficulties of his 
position. I know they are great, and 
in order to be surmounted, require a 
combination of qualities which few 
men possess. I know not that other 
country upon the surface of your 
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planet which could endure for five 
years the present democratical con- 
stitution which has been imposed upon 
Great Britain by the folly and wicked- 
ness of its rulers, and the madness of 
the people. 

Sir R.—Well, my father, and did 
I not loudly protest against it? Did 
I not loudly denounce its frantic folly, 
and clearly point out its inevitable 
evils ? 

Gaost.—You did, my son, and 
therein you manifested much true 
wisdom. Your father felt proud of 
the commendation which he heard 
bestowed upon you by gifted spirits 
which were once of thie earth, and 
who still regard, with not a little of 
interest, the changes andchances which 
happen in your political world. Burke 
glowingly congratulated me upon hav- 
ing left behind me a son, “ ¢ali ingenio 
preditum ;” and Fox was energetic in his 
demonstrations of regard, and warmly 
declared that you were one of the very 
few who could preserve all that now 
remained of the British constitution. 

Sir R.—There is a deep satisfaction 
in hearing what you say, which, I trust, 
proceeds not from idle vanity. I mean 
not to deny that [ am very sensible of 
praise, and I fairly confess that I am 
too sensitive to censure. But the 
approval of the wise and good, upon 
so great an occasion, may, surely, be 
regarded with not a little of com- 
plecency, by one who has to endure 
so much from the reproaches of in- 
jurious adversaries, and the errors and 
the unreasonablenesses of mistaken 
friends. May I ask, were the great 
men, whose names you have men- 
tioned, of opinion that we shall still 
be able to preserve and transmit to our 
posterity the precious inheritance of 
our liberties ? 

Guost.—Seek not to pry into the 
future, except as it may be seen in the 
looking-glass of the past; or to judge 
of the possible mutations in your social 
system, except as they may be con- 
jectured by those who take counsel of 
hoary experience. I have said, and I 
repeat, that no other nation could sur- 
vive the violent alteration in its con- 
stitution, and reyulsion in its policy, 
which has taken place in yours. And 
that yours will survive it, is yet in the 
womb of time. Its perils have not 
yet arrived at their height. No doubt 
you have had enough of heayings and 
heart-burnings within. But you haye 
not, as yet, been called to measure your 
strength with any gigantic adversaries, 
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by whom your wisdom and your re- 
sources might be put to the test. And 
until that has been the case under the 
new system, it gannot be fairly com- 
pared with the old. The time would 
seem not very distant, when all your 
prudence and all your vigour will be 
required to contend against coming 
dangers. 

Str R.—Alas! my father, I fear 
that the time has gone by, when pru- 
dence and vigour can be said to cha- 
racterise, in any effectual manner, the 
British government. We have be- 
come, I fear, hopelessly democratic ; 
and the best administration which can 
now be formed, must, either more or 
less, partake of plebeian short-sighted- 
ness and malignity. The bulk of the 
people have now got a firm hold of 
political power, without the possibility 
of acquiring that sense of official respon- 
sibility which would be some securit 
against its abuse ; and there is too ouah 
reason to apprehend that a wild caprice 
will regulate the exercise of privileges, 
which could alone have been conferred 
by an almost frantic indiscretion. We 
have not to look either very far back 
or very widely around us, to see the 
paralysing effects of institutions ex- 
travagantly democratic ; and the very 
best, in my humble judgment, which 
can be done for the country, I have 
endeavoured to do, when I so shaped 
my course as to conciliate, in favour 
of a better order of things, as many as 
were to be conciliated of the favourers 
of revolution. 

Guost.—You have acted, my son, 
with the best intentions, and your 
course of action has not been unpro- 
ductive of some good effects. But I 
must warn you, that no permanent 
advantage can ever arise from even a 
temporary forgetfulness of sacred prin- 
ciples. 

Sir R.—And of what principles, 
deserving so to be ealled, have I, my 
father, been forgetful ? 

Guost.—The Roman Catholic oath! 
which was the consideration—the value 
received, without which you would 
never have conceded emancipation ! 

Sir R.—’Tis true that oath has not 
been observed ; nay, it has been shame- 
lessly and flagitiously violated. But 
how are we to deal with the violators 
in a reformed house of commons? If 
the construction to be put upon it had 
been made a question there, could I 
doubt that a rank majority would be 
found, by whom such oath-breaking as 
the Romau Catholic members are fairly 
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chargeable with, would have been voted 
“no perjury?” And. in that case, 
what a plenary absolution would these 
men receive for their political turpi- 
tude? And how would they them- 
selves exult in an acquittal, which 
would operate as a release from all 
those obligations not to be active or 
consenting parties in any attack upon 
the church establishment, under which 
they were, generally speaking, con- 
sidered to lie? Not only would such 
an acquittal confer a kind of legislative 
sanction upon the conduct of the per- 
jurers, but it would encourage many 
who were never stained by the guilt of 
perjury to an imitation of their con- 
duct. As things stand at present, 
the Roman Catholic peerage, with 
but few exceptions, have observed a 
commendable forbearance upon all 
questions relating to the church. How 
long could we caleulate upon such 
forbearance, if a vote of the house of 
commons affirmed that the conduct of 
O'Connell and his tail involved no 
violation of the pledges demanded by 
the act of emancipation ? 
Guost.—Doubtless, Robert, your 
forbearance has been dictated by pru- 
dence, and I[ would eall it even wise, 
were there no such thing as a high 
tone of moral feeling in the people of 
England. But I do not believe that 
my country is fairly represented in the 
present house of commons. I do 
not believe that, damaged as the 
eountry has been by the reform bill, 
and debauched, as the people have 
been, by the wholesale corruption of 
a most unprincipled government, if 
an election were to take place to- 
morrow, a majority, and that a con- 
siderable one, would not be returned, 
by whom a Conservative policy would 
be supported. Why do I entertain 
this opinion? Because I firmly rely 
not only upon the returning good 
sense, but upon the moral and religious 
feeling of the people amongst whom 
I grew old; and feel convinced that 
they must, in no very long time, be 
awakened to the delusions which were 
practised upon them, and made aware 
of the designs of the wicked men by 
whom they were cozened out of their 
constitution. I would, therefore, not 
have looked to the house of commons 
alone, as it may, at this present, be 
constituted, for that deliberate judg- 
ment that should be regarded as con- 
clusive upon great questions of national 
morality. It is clear, that by a fla- 
grantly corrupt decision upon such 
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questions, the house of commons 
would be itself condemned, I would 
not hesitate to appeal against an 
such decision to the national mind, 
to the national heart, to the national 
conscience. And I would do so in 
the confidence that my countrymen 
were a Bible-reading and a Gospel- 
hearing people for three hundred years, 
and that they would feel as they ought 
to do, like Christian men, the scandal 
as well as the impiety involved in a 
flagitious neglect of the most sacred 
obligations. Depend upon it, had 
such a course been pursued, not only 
would perjury be visited by its merited 
disgrace and punishment, but the doom 
of the wretched ministers, who depend 
upon the perjurers for support, would 
be precipitated, and England would, 
ere this, have been relieved from its 
thraldom to the most unprincipled ad- 
ministration she ever endured. De- 
pend upon it, it is only, by a reliance 
upon, and an appeal to moral prin- 
ciple, that you can baffle the reckless- 
ness of profligacy, or stem the torrent 
of revolution. 

Sir R.—I am not unmindful of the 
considerations which you have sug- 
gested, or heedless of their importance, 
But would not such a course as you 
have recommended, have been hazar- 
dous in these critical times? And if 
it failed, would not the evil of our con- 
dition be greatly aggravated, and the 
career of the profligates and the per- 
jurers become all but uncontroulable ? 
Indeed, sir, | have acted in that mat- 
ter for the best, and until this moment 
took no little credit to myself for 
degree of prudence and forbearance, 
which I found it painful to practise, 
but which I felt convinced was essen- 
tial to the well-being of the country, 

Gnost.—I require not, Robert, to 
be told that you acted for the best ; 
but depend upon it, from henceforth, 
your moral weight with a religious 
community will be the measure of your 
parliamentary importance. There are 
cases in which it is not virtuous to 
suppress the indignation with which 
the bosom swells at any exhibition of 
human treachery or baseness ; and that 
in question was eminently one of them, 
If the tone of moral feeling in the 
house of commons was bolas the 
tone of feeling in the country at large, 
your appeal from the one to the other 
would have been responded to in a 
manner that would have left the friends 
of national morality nothing to desire ; 
and if it did not cause, by a salutary 
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reaction, an improvement in the senate, 
it would have procured its condemna- 
tion. The change wrought by the 
reform bill in the constitution of the 
country, has made the voice without 
the walls of parliament gy 
than the voice within. Before, the 
House of Commons acted upon the 
opinion of the country ; now the opi- 
nion of the country must act upon the 


House of Commons ; and as your po- 


litical adversaries will leave no device 
unemployed to cause the weight of that 
opinion to be felt, even when it is most 
erroneous ; so you, and those who act 
with you, should never let slip a fair 


occasion of bringing it to bear, with 
all its force, upon the decisions of that 
assembly of which you are a member, 
whenever it may be appealed to, to 
obtest against their abominations. 

Sir R.—I listen with reverence to 
your words ; and be assured they shall 
not be unheeded, Should my own 


sober convictions accord with your 
suggestions, what you desire in that 
particular shall be done. But the re- 
verence with which I regarded you 
when living, could not be surpassed by 
the reverence with which I regard you 
now that you are dead; and as we dif- 


fered upon important subjects before, 
so a constraining sense of duty may 
still keep us divided in opinion re- 
specting the course of action required 
by the real interests of the country. 
This, however, may be said, that the 
public mind is righting itself every 
day more and more, and that even the 
least sanguine must now anticipate an 
efficacy from appeals to moral feeling, 
which could, but a little while ago, be 
little expected. 

Guost.—And the question, my child, 
with you should be, will you or will 
you not aid in producing that improv- 
ed state of public opinion, that you 
acknowledge to be so desirable? Is 
such a consummation to be accelerated 
by the manner in which the leaders in 
the House of Commons have chosen 
to look upon the utter disregard of their 
sworn obligations by the Roman Ca- 
tholic members? Is such misprision 
of perjury, as it may be called, calcu- 
lated to aid in that rectification of the 
public judgment, upon which, confess- 
edly,so many important issues depend ? 
Will not the rising indignation of many 
an unsophisticated mind, at the con- 
templation of such bare-faced guilt, be 
checked by the thought that the great 
men in parliament, even the very fram- 
ers of the oath, do not seem shocked by 


the shameless perjury of the ingrates 
in whose truth you reposed so much 


confidence, or by the still more shame. 


ful sophistry which would empty the 
oath, which they had taken, of all real 
meaning ; “which from the body of 
contraction plucks the very soul, 
“ And sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words.” 

Sir R.—My father, your reproaches 
touch me; but not so keenly as they 
would do, if I were conscious of having, 
on any fitting occasion, concealed my 
sentiments respecting the infraction, 
on the part of the Roman Catholic 
members, of their most solemn en. 
gagements, But in truth I have need 
to be very wary in every thing that I 
say or do. It becomes not me to 
speak, unless I am also prepared to 


act ; and what practical measure could 
at present eventuate, from reproaches, 


which, however well-founded, would 
pass with a majority in the House of 
Commons for railing accusations, which 
should not on any account be enter- 
tained ? Granting that, in the Lords, 
they would be listened to, was I, for 
such a cause, to precipitate a collision 
between the two houses? Would such 
precipitancy have been wise? And 


was it not better, on the whole, to leave 
things to their natural course, and suf- 
fer the public mind to go on improving 
without the application of any sti- 
mulants, which might only cause its 


heulthy action to be suspected. Mean- 
while, I have incurred no forfeiture of 
right by my forbearance ; and when the 
proper time comes, my opinion shall 
be unreservedly expressed, and those 
who have trifled with British credulity 
may be made to feel the weight of Bri- 
tish indignation. 

Guost,—My son, I am not unaware 
of the plausible grounds of justification 
which you and your friends may allege, 
for the course which you have thought 
fit to pursue ; nor do I mean to deny 
that, to a certain extent, it has had its 
advantages. Only I would suggest, 
that there are cases, and this may be 
one of them, in which over-caution is 
as bad as rashness; and by omitting 
to arraign great offenders, a counte- 
nance may be unconsciously given to 
a low tone of public morality, that 
would be most disastrous in its effects. 
Never was there a time when the 
leaders of the Conservative party were 
more loudly called upon to speak to 
the hearts of the people, than the pre- 
sent ; or to express fully and freely,their 
Opinions respecting the conduct of 
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those by whom the empire has been 
brought into so great peril. Some how 
or other, that is not done. Both wind 
and tide are in your favour, and yet 
rou are averse to spread your sails, 
rom a too sensitive apprehensiveness, 
as it would appear, that if to-morrow 
you were called to the helm of state, 
you would be unable to carry on the 
government of the country. 


Sir R.—And must we not, in our 


political warfare, count our cost? And 


should we enterprise any measure, 
without being clearly convinced that it 
must be for the good of the people? 
In this we differ from our adversaries, 


and I trust we may always differ, that 
they look not beyond the injury or the 


embarrassment of their political oppo- 
nents, and the chances of securing 
either the continuance or the reversion 
of the good things of office to them- 
selves. They are ofttimes willing to 


wound the country through our sides ; 
we are fain to spare them, when they 


can only be wounded through the sides 
of the country. Therefore it is that 


they, at present, rejoice in a suffrance 
which would not, assuredly, be accord- 
ed to us, were .we, at the present mo- 


ment, her majesty’s responsible advi- 
Besides, 1 have judged it wise 


sers. 
to let the people have an ample oppor- 
tunity of judging of them for them- 
selves. By their fruits, and by their 
fruits alone, can they know them ; and 
when their selfishness and incapacity 
have once been made fully apparent, 
they will fall into such contempt that 
any opposition which they can make 
to a succeeding government must be 
harmless. Look to the state of British 
relations with the rest of the world at 
the present moment, and say whether 
such a state of things can much longer 
continue, without alarming the nation 
for its safety, and provoking an over- 
whelming expression of public indig- 
nation? 

Guost.—It is too evident that a 
crisis is at hand, but not so clear that 
the party of which you, my son, are at 
the head, are prepared to take the due 
advantage of it. If you merely suc- 
ceed the present men, with but a qua- 
lified abhorrence of the principles upon 
which they have acted, you will only 
be carrying out in detail what they 
would have accomplished by wholesale. 
And in such a case the country only 
gains a brief respite from ruin. And 
that you are prepared to take the con- 
trary part, and boldly act upon truly 
enlightened and Conservative princi- 
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ples, I confess I have as yet seen no 
sufficiently decided symptom, and I 
look for one in vain in the late Irish 


tithe bill. 


Sir R.—Well, my father, I was not, 
I confess, prepared for blame on that 
score. That bill was a measure of ne- 
cessity. It arose out of the unfortu- 
nate condition of the country for which 
it was passed ; and I have not, as yet, 
heard any complaints, from any quar- 


ter, which could induce me to suppose 
that it is not, generally speaking, an 
acceptable measure, and that it will 
not contribute to the tranquillization of 
Ireland. 

Guost.—What do you conceive 


to be the principle upon which it is 
based ? 

Sir R.—I do not know that it can 
be described as based on any particu- 
lar principle. Throughout one part of 
the country the people were in arms 


against tithes, and the clergy were re- 
duced to a state of starvation. To 
remedy this, we have placed the onus 
of the payment, generally, throughout 
the whole country, upon the landlords, 
and given them five and twenty per 
cent. for the labour and the responsi- 
bility which will be imposed upon 
them by this arrangement. Altogether 
it was, I think, the most satisfactory 
adjustment that could have been made ; 


and I am not without good hopes that it 
will work well. 


Guost.—And say you that that in- 
volves no principle, by which the safety 
of all property is compromised? What, 
if the case were one of rent, and not 
of tithes? If the landlords of one part 
of the country were deprived of their 
incomes by a system of robbery and 
murder, would you consider it a safe 
mode of tranquillizing the country, to 
transfer the property of all landlords 
to other hands, reducing the whole by 
one-fourth, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the new arrangement ? What 
security have you, give me leave to 
ask, that the same system of fraud and 
violence which were so effectual against 
the holders of tithes upon the old 
system, will not be equally effectual 
against the holders of tithes upon the 
new? And that some other arrange- 
ment will not be necessary, ina very few 
years, which will involve the sacrifice 
of another five and twenty per cent, in 
an equally fruitless attempt to protect 
the residue of a preperty, which, in 
whatever shape it appears, will never 
cease to be regarded with ajealous hos- 
tility, until it is entirely extinguished ? 
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Believe me, Robert, you have been 
building upon an unsound founda- 
tion, and have only been encourag- 
ing violence, when you imagined you 
were removing its causes. You have, 
in fact, been only slacking the fire, 
when you fancied you were raking it 
down. 

Sir R.—But what was to be done? 
The laws were a dead letter. The go- 
vernment would not only furnish no ex- 
traordinary aid, but threw every diffi- 
culty whic they possibly could in the 
way of the clergy, when they had re- 
course to legal processes to recover their 
dues. Many of them, positively, were 
reduced to the lowest state; and if 
you saw the letters which I received, 
you would scarcely blame me for any 
attempt to arrange the matter, so as to 
afford even u temporary relief to their 
necessities. 

Guost.—I know the motives by 
which you were actuated. Assuredly 
I fault them not. But I am here to 
intimate to you the principles by 
which you should be guided. Grant- 
ing that the measure may tranquillize 
the country, (and I do not believe it 
will,) ought that tranquillity to be pur- 
chased at the expense of the clergy 
alone? Should they have been the 


only persons mulcted in order to pro- 


cureit? Were not the landlords— 
was not every other propertied indi- 
vidual in the country, interested in 
securing that tranquillity, as well as 
they? And if, by atax, the thing 
were to be done, should not that tax 
have been a general one, and not fall 
with a peculiar and crushing weight 
upon the body who were the greatest 
sufferers by, and least of all the 
causes of the disturbances? Indeed 
Robert, your tithe bill is not one which 
will either secure present peuce, or 
procure for you the approbation of 
posterity. 

Sir R.—Revered sir, I cannot but 
think that you are too hard upon me in 
that matter. You donot consider suffici- 
ently the difficulties in which we were 
placed. In the house of commons we 
were inaminority, and even ofthat mino- 
rity there were but too many who had 
but little sympathy for the sufferings of 
the clergy, and no objection at all to 
be enriched by a portion of the tithes, 
The government had recourse to every 
engine of craft or of violence to encou- 
rage the people in their hostility to 
them ; and the fact, that the majority 
of the people of Ireland are Roman 
Catholics was, in itself, a great impe- 
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diment to the settling of the question 
in a manner satisfactory to the Pro. 
testant clergy. All these things must 
be taken into account, when the late 
tithe bill is brought to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion; and if they do not altuge- 
ther justify it in the minds of reason- 
able men, I would be glad to know by 
what other process so much tranquillity 
could be effected, and so much proper- 
ty could be secured ? 

Guost.—You say the government 
threw difficulties in the way of the 
clergy when they sought the recovery 
of their property ? 

Sir R.—Undoubtedly they did. 

Guost.—And encouraged by some- 
thing, even more significant than con- 
nivance, the system of outrage by 
which their lives were so often endan- 
gered ? 


Sir R.—Not a doubt of it. 


Guost.—And why was not this 
atrocious conduct denounced in the 
house of commons ? 


Sir R.—Consider, sir, the compo- 
sition of that house, and how many 
in it must be considered the repre- 
sentatives of the very factions by whom 
life and property are rendered insecure 
in Ireland. 

Guost.—And in deference to those 
members, and the bandits whom they 
represent, you, and others, spared go- 
vernment the reproaches with which 
they should have been visited, for the 
manner in which they have countenan- 
ced and encouraged the perpetration 
of crime! I praise you not for this. 
In that respect, Robert, you have not 
done your duty. Moral feeling, I re- 
peat it, has been outraged, by the 
manner in which you and others have 
conducted yourselves respecting the 
transgressions and the malversations of 
a most unprincipled administration, 
Their conduct should have been 
brought to the bar of public opinion, 
and no acquittal in the house of com- 
mons could reverse the verdict which 
you would be sure to procure against 
them. Besides, the very calculation 
which they make upon your forbear- 
ance, encourages, them in their guilty 
courses. They act like men who 
were in no dread of the lash. What 
but the most reckless effrontery, inspired 
by a consciousness of impunity from 
your known indisposition to any seve- 
rity of animadversion, could make the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant turn out, month 
after month, from the hulks and the gaols, 
upon the community hoards of con- 
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victed ruffians? Has he been brought 
to any account for that ? 

Sir R.—Yes. One of the Irish 
members, Mr. Jackson, pressed that 
case very home. 

Guost.—And why have not- other 
similar cases been taken up, and press- 
ed with equal vigour against them ? 

Sir R.— We have now a very able 
Scotch member, Mr. Colquhoun, by 
whom, doubtless, these questions will 
be taken up; and they could not be in 
better hands. He did bring the ques- 
tion of outrages against the clergy 
before the house last session, and I[ 
never regretted any thing so much in 
my life, as that I was not present to 
support him. I trust, however, that on 
future occasions I will not be absent 
from my post. Meanwhile, it must be 
considered that there are certain Irish 

uestions which must be settled, be- 
fore we can feel at ease respecting the 
course to be pursued, as regards the 
affairs of that country. The tithe bill 
we now have done with; that is happi- 
ly off our hands. Were the Irish cor- 
poration bill disposed of, we would be, 
I consider, in smooth waters, and have 
done with the last of the pretexts 
which give plausibility to the cry of 
“ Justice to Ireland.” 

Guost.—I more than doubt it, 
Robert. Such a conclusion will be no 
more than “the beginning of the end.” 
But first tell me, has the concession of 
a corporate reform bill to England, 
precisely as it has been conceded, pro- 
ved a good or an evil ? 

Str. R.—I do believe a large ma- 
jority of all the worth and all the 
wealth of those towns to which we 
have given new corporations, have as 
yet seen no reason to rejoice in the 
boon. 

Gnost.—And why were they con- 
ferred ? 

Sir R.—I fairly admit that we were 
all of opinion, when the bill passed, 
that it was much more a matter of 
desire with the people than we after- 
wards found tobe the case. I am now 
satisfied that it might have been safely 
resisted. 

Guost.—I have other means of 
knowing that some distinguished mem- 
bers of the house of lords are of the 
same opinion ; and that the measure 
passed their body upon a presumption 
that the people were far greater fools 
than they afterwards discovered them 
to be. But tell me, why do you now 

ropose to give corporations to 
reland ? 
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Sir R.—Becanse they have been 
given to England. It would be invi- 
dious to refuse them to the one country, 
having granted them to the other. 
The demagogue, I feel persuaded, 
would be able to turn the contrast 
which would be exhibited in that par- 
ticular, to a worse account, than he 
will be able to turn the corporations— 
especially as we shall take care that 
they shall consist of the propertied 
class, possessed of no mean stake in 
the country. 

Guost.—Robert, Robert, I much 
fear that no prudence can countervail 
the mischief of such pernicious legisla- 
tion. Never can [ be reconciled to 
the propriety of taking for my guide in 
great political changes, the diseased 
opinion of uneducated men. No one 
instance could be named, in which 
sacred principle has been thus super- 
seded, and parliament induced to act 
upon the compulsion of a frantic multi- 
tude, or the interested suggestions of 
wicked men, of which the consequences 
have not already been felt to be de- 
plorable. You have given corporations 
to England, under an impression which 
afterwards proved to be unfounded, 
and they are now felt, even by many 
who desired them, to be a great evil. 
You are about to confer corporations 
on Ireland, which, arrange them as you 
may, will transfer to a popish rabble 
and priesthood whatever remains to be 
transferred of political power, and en- 
sure, in a country of all others requiring 
tranquillity, a perennial source of 
most pernicious agitation. And in 
this process of downward legislation, 
the principle which is conceded is 
more prized by the calculating dema- 
gogue, than any immediate adyantages 
which it may be supposed to confer. 
When once it is conceded that popular 
caprice is to be the controlling and 
regulating power which governs par- 
liamentary action, enough has been 
conceded to guarantee a succession of 
destructive organic charges, by which 
all the projects of the leveller must soon 
be realized. Corporations must be con- 
ceded to Ireland, because they have 
been conceded to England! How 
childish! When it is acknowledged 
that England has not derived the ex- 
pected advantages from them, how 
worse than childish! When it may be 
reasonably feared that they will prove 
a source of evil in the one country, far 
greater than they have any power of 
eausing in the other—what infatuation! 
But the people, we are told, wid/ have 
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them, and parliament dare not refuse. 
Is this the case? Is there, indeed, so 
much madness in the multitude, and 
so much weakness and cowardice in 
the rulers? I verily believe there is 
much of extravagance in such a repre- 
sentation. But take it in its utmost 
extent, and what does it amount to but 
this: that popular caprice has now be- 
come the supreme arbiter in your 
national councils ? Can any thing more 
be necessary to prove that the times 
are out of joint, and that the days of 
England's glory are numbered? No, 
Robert, depend upon it, a high prin- 
cipled policy would be the wisest and 
the safest policy which you could pur- 
sue. Only have the moral courage to 
tell the people they are wrong, when 
under some pernicious influence they 
ure bent upon some destructive project, 
and you will find them more reasonable 
than you suppose. The occasions have 
been too many, upon which Conserva- 
tive politicians have suffered them, 
first, to be allured by the arts of the 
demagogue, and then, when their folly 
was at the highest, confirmed them in 
that folly, by bowing down before it 
as though it were the sublimest wisdom. 
Be not any longer, my son, thus a 
worshipper of the brazen calf; but 
rather, by the fire of your eloquence, 
break down and dissipate the perni- 
cious objects of popular idolatry, as 
the true high priest of the constitution. 
Sir R.—My father, your son will 
endeavour so to conduct himself, as to 
secure the approbation of the just and 
wise ; and, in the matter of the Irish 
corporations, I trust it will be seen 
that we shall be as little moved by po- 
pular violence on the one side, as by 
antiquated prejudices on the other. 
The security of the Irish church and 
its property shall not be lost sight of 
in the new arrangements. 
Guost.—There is one thing that 
you rely on for the safe working of 
the intended Irish measure, but in 
which no confidence is to be placed ; 
that is, the efficiency, for Conservative 
purposes, of that better class of corpo- 
rators and their constituents, upon 
whom the new privileges are to be 
conferred. Know you not—does not 
all history inform you, that one de- 
structive is more possessed by the spirit 
of his party, than ten anti-destructives ; 
and that the former, to a man, will be 
found at their posts, when, upon the 
imposing muster-roll of the latter, a 
large majority will be marked “absent?” 
So it has beenatalltimes, So it must 
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be inthe nature of things. The faction 
of have all, have ever been an over. 
match for the party of save all, even 
when they did not amount to half their 
numbers. Wealth and knowledge, 
when they do not beget ease and indo- 
lence, give rise to tranquil affections, 
which are not easily disturbed. Want, 
and envy, and ignorance, on the 
other hand, which are the recruiting 
sergeants of radicalism, are never in 
want of zealous partizans to lead the 
forlorn hope of revolution. The one, 
in fact, differs, from the other, not only 
in their views and objects, but in all 
that constitutes energetic action, almost 
as much as a fiend differs from a man, 
This I say, not to deter you from fa- 
vouring a corporate reform bill for 
Ireland, to which I know you are, in 
a certain sense, committed, but to put 
you on your guard against dangers of 
which you do not seem to be sufficient- 
ly aware; and also to prevent the 
entertaining of hopes which must end 
in disappointment. There is, however, 
another subject upon which, before I 
take my leave, I desire to offer a few 
words of admonitory counsel. 

Sir R.— What is that, my father ? 

Guost.—The Church. 

Sir R.—Your son attends, with filial 
reverence ; you cannot express your- 
self on that subject more strongly than 
I feel. I trust, my father, you do not 
see any reason to fault my zeal in that 
sacred cause, or to censure the manner 
in which I have endeavoured to temper 
it with discretion. 

Guost.—Time does not permit me 
to say more at present, than that in 
the course which has been pursued you 
have all been wrong. Tithes in Ire- 
land were no grievance. Some grie- 
vances there were connected with the 
old mode of levying them, but, in them- 
selves, they constituted none. Wisdom 
makes a marked distinction between 
pretexts of complaint, and grounds of 
complaint; and the statesman should 
observe a corresponding difference in 
his treatment ofthem. While he cannot 
too promptly remove the one, he can- 
not too energetically repress the other. 
What have you done in Ireland ? You 
have acted as though tithes were the 
grievance they were pretended to be, 
and as if those who objected to them, 
were not moved thereto by any hatred 
of the heretical church, of which they 
constituted the temporal support. 
Have you gained any thing thereby 
for the peace or the welfare of the 
country ? The contrary. The agitators 
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have been encouraged by your mista- 
ken conciliation ; and finding pretexts 
so far available for their destructive 
purposes have not neglected to multi- 
ply them, without end ; until at length 
they are no longer required, and the 
bold avowal, that they hate the church 
because it is the church, is now put 
forward with a confidence that, even 
in that audacious declaration, they will 
not want parliamentary supporters. 

Sir R.—But, my father, it becomes 
us to remember, (does it not ?) that the 
bill of twenty-nine Aas passed, and that 
there are such people in existence, as 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters ? 

Guost.— It much more becomes 
you, Robert, to consider that there is 
such an institution as the Established 
Church. Its existence, its immunities, 
and its privileges were guaranteed, you 
should remember, by every act, which 
by removing obnoxious restrictions, en- 
larged the limits of constitutional li- 
berty. Dissenters have been relieved 
from the test and corporation acts, not 
because the object of such enactments 
was unjust—namely, the protection of 
the Established Church—but because 
they were unnecessary for the attain- 
ment of that object. In like manner 
the emancipation bill admitted Roman 
Catholics to civil privileges, upon the 
express understanding and under the 
guarantee of a solemn oath, that that 
should ensure the security of the Protes- 
tant religion as by law established. Isay, 
therefore, that it much more becomes 
you to see that these parties fulfil their 
respective engagements, than to exhibit 
any indifference respecting the security 
of the national church, as an institution 
by which they may be offended. 

Sir R.—]I am fully aware of the ne- 
cessity of adhering to principle in 
all our legislation ; but, indeed, Ireland 
presents an exception to almost every 
tule. There we have the gentry of 
one religion, the humbler classes of 
another ; a church for the former, no 
church for the latter; the property 
of the country in the hands of the 
Protestant proprietors, while recent 
enactments have given to the humbler 
classes, these being chiefly Roman 
Catholics, a vast preponderance of po- 
litical power. Then, in whose hands 
is that power virtually lodged? In the 
hands of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. They and the demagogues are 
indissolubly bound together by a sense 
of mutual dependence and of common 
interest ; and they constitute, when 
thus united, that description of mon- 
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ster which may be denominated a po- 
litical centaur, against which ordinary 
statesmen can make but a feeble fight. 
We thus have to contend with a spe- 
cies of demonized intelligence, concen- 
tred in unremitting force, and directed 
with consummate skill, against all our 
Protestant and monarchial institutions, 
To say the truth, [ have looked in vain 
around me, for the means by which it 
may be successfully resisted ; and not 
finding the support upon which I could 
rely, and feeling that to contend unsne- 
cessfully in such a cause would be to 
ensure the utter ruin of all that we hold 
dear, I confess, with all my dislike of 
compromise, I have looked upon it as 
the lesser of the two evils; and have 
thought it better to endeavour to make 
terms in time, by which some of our 
institutions may be preserved, than by 
making battle for all, bring all into dan- 
ger. 

Guost.—You talk, Robert, about 
making terms ; do you not think, that 
in every case where terms are to be 
made, it is necessary that you should 
have a reasonable degree ‘of confidence 
that the party with whom you treat 
will observe them ? 

Str R.—Assuredly, sir. 

Guost.—Then, judging from the 
past, have you any such reasonable 
confidence that the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics will observe any terms that you 
may propose, in favour of a Protestant 
Church, further than may serve their 
own convenience ? 

Sir R.—Judging from the past, as- 
suredly not. But I have hoped better 
of them than their recent conduct 
would seem to justify ; and the case 
appeared to me to be one in which I 
had no choice. I had, as it seemed to 
me, no other alternative, than to accept 
of an imperfect security, or to suffer 
the utter ruin of that which I would 
fain preserve. Judge whether, in such 
a case, I would not have chosen the 
lesser evil. 

Guost.—If the case be as you state 
it, there was indeed no other discreet 
course beside that which you, have sug- 
gested. And looking to parliament as 
it lately was, or even looking to it as 
it still is, I am not surprised that you 
should have had misgivings, such as 
you describe. But the former parlia- 
ment was but the scurf, thrown up by 
the agitation of the tempest, and the 
present may be described as having 
been convened before the agitation had 

uite subsided. Neither the one nor 
the other should be deemed mirrors of 
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the national sentiment. Believe me, 
the English are a people, who, no 
matter what may be the delusion -by 
which they are misled, will, sooner or 
latter, come to their right mind; 
and the British statesman may fully 
calculate upon a reserve of good sense 
and right feeling in the nation at 
large, which will, in no long time, rec- 
tify any errors into which they may 
have been betrayed, and cause a reac- 
tion, by which they will be brought 
back again to the wholesome consti- 
tutional course of action from which 
they may have for a time departed. 
Youshould, therefore, not confine your 
attention to what you find within the 
walls of parliament; but look to what 
you may see beyond it. If, and it has 
sometimes happened, judging by im- 
partial reason, you find the parliament 
better than the people, you should 
bestow your chief attention upon the 
former ; and take your measures with 
an assured conviction that the time 
will come when they will be approved. 
On the other band, if the peuple are 
better than the parliament, the latter 
is not entitled to your exclusive re- 
gard; but you should look to that 
body by whom, in the long run, the 
vices of a corrupted legislature are sure 
to be corrected. Now, to apply this 


to the topic in haud; have not the 
people of late become wonderfully alive 
to the danger of popish encroach- 


ment? Have they not seen the evils 
of popery ina more formidable point 
of view, than they were accustomed to 
behold them before? Has not popery 
itself become more unmasked, as an 
oath-breaking, soul-destroying supersti- 
tion? Has not its malevolence been 
exhibited against the church, in such a 
way as to leave the most credulous 
dupes of a latitudinarian policy without 
excuse in any longer trusting to its 
professions of moderation? Is not the 
church establishment in Ireland upon 
the very verge of ruin; and does not 
that country this moment groan with 
the sufferings, and reek with the blood, 
of its martyred clergy? ‘Think you, 
Robert, that your countrymen are in- 
sensible spectators of these things? 
Or that any of the present members of 
the House of Commons would recom- 
mend himself to his constituents at any 
future period, by abetting and defend- 
ing the system of iniquity which has 
produced so great evils? 

Sir R.—No, sir, assuredly not. I 
think it is very clear already, that man 
who at first did not shrink from defend- 
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ing the conduct of the popish agitators 
are now begitining to be ashamed of 
it. 

Guost.— Or, whether they are 
ashamed of it or not, they see clearly, 
that the people will no longer have it 
so. It will no longer answer their 
purpose to be open advocates of rob- 
bery and murder, What J, therefore, 
would have you, and every other states- 
man, to look to is, not parliament, as 
it may be at present constituted ; but 
parliament as it must be by and by; 
when acted upon by the wholesome 
influence of public opinion. Depend 
upon it, Robert, you take the surest 
ground, when you take the highest, in 
contending for the church and the 
monarchy. 

Sir R.— What you say, my father, 
is most just and wise ; but yet I see 
not in the people that love of their 
chureh, which could be relied on as 
sufficient to countervail the hostility 
with which it is regarded. I fear, we 
may say, at the present day, what the 
virtuous Faulkland said in the time of 
the unhappy Charles, when his sup- 
porters in the debate about removing 
the bishops from the House of Lords, 
used to fall away from him as the hour 
approached for dinner, “ Alas!” he 
used to say, “I see that those who 
hate the church, hate it worse than the 
devil ; while those who love it, do not 
love it so well as their dinners!” If 
sucli be the case, what is to be done? 
Can I, or can any man, counteract the 
progress of events which tend to the 
overthrow of the establishment, any 
more than we could control the course 
of nature. 

Guost.—If matters were exactly as 
you describe, the case would be hope- 
less. But they are not so: far other- 
wise. The people of England love 
their church ; how tenderly, how de- 
votedly will not be known, until they 
are taughttoconsiderit in danger. Only 
let them hear, from one whose station 
and character commands respect, that 
it is in peril, and you will see a more 
electrical manifestation of public feel- 
ing than you have ever witnessed in 
its favour. But the truth is, that while 
danger surrounds them, they are lulled 
into a false security, by those whom it 
would specially behove to give them 
warning. Can any one contemplate 
the appointment of bishops continuing 
much longer in the present hands, with- 
out the greatest alarm? And yet the 
people are supine! Ay, those who 
would die for their church are appa- 
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rently indifferent to a state of things 

which threatens its desecration, nay, 

pollution! Why is this? Because 
ou and others, Robert 

Sir R.—My father, you would not 
have your son raise the cry of “church 
in danger.” Only consider the suspi- 
cion to which I must be exposed if I 
took such a course. 

Guost.—No, my child; do not mis- 
take me. I do not mean that you 
should raise that or any other ery; but 
only that in contending for the rights 
of the church, in your place in the 
house of commons, you should man- 
fully contend for the true principles 
upon which alone it can be defended. 
I desire nothing more than that you 
should make it plain to all men, that 
you are in earnest in your desire to 
uphold it; that yours is not a mere 
make-believe advocacy, a mere political 
ruse, to save your own credit, but which 
you have not the slightest expectation, 
or even wish, to see effectual against 
the enemies with whom you contend. 
And for this purpose, my dear child, 
you should call things by their proper 
names. Why is it that, in the case of 
the Irish members, oath-breaking is not 
denounced as perjury ; and that in the 
outrages against the Irish clergy, killing 
is scarcely reputed murder? Why is 
it that your great men in high places do 
not cry aloud and spate not, when the 
have to deal with such before vtiheatd. 
of abominations ? Glossing them over 
as they do, is it wonderful that the pub- 
lic, who look up to them, should regard 
them with comparative apathy ; and 
that a respect for their authority may 
cause an apparent indifference respect- 
ing atrocities, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have excited uni- 
versal indignation? And yet, the 
worst of these atrocities is less atrocious 
than the end which they are all intend- 
ed to accomplish, namely, the overthrow 
of the Established Church ! 

Sir R.-—But indeed, my father, you 
do not seem aware of how difficult it 
is to draw men’s minds to the subject 
in the house of commons; what a 
bore, in fact, Irish affairs are felt by 
the majority of our members ! 

Guost.—And that, my child, is in 
itself an evil agaiust which you should 
enter yout solemn protest. Ireland is 
the grcund upon which the battle of 
principle is to be fought, which inti- 
mately concerns every other portion of 
the empire. The nincompoops who 
do not understand, or who will not 
perceive this, should be unsparingly 
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denounced. They are no help, but a 
hindrance, to true conservative policy ; 
and they would be infinitely less for- 
midable in the ranks of the enemy, 
than they are when they weaken your 
line of operations by a show of sup- 
port, which, when the moment of trial 
comes, is not to be relied on. Dis- 
coursing with Edmund Burke upon 
this very subject, the other day, he 
observed, “many of the fashionable 
Conservatives of the present day, re- 
mind me of the composition of Pom- 

ey’s army, as opposed to that of Ceesar. 
The latter consisted of hardy veterans, 
used to all vicissitudes of temperature, 
and inured to every danger; the for- 
mer, of young men of fashion, of pet- 
fumed gentlemen, who cried, ‘ avaunt,’ 
when any one presumed to bring a 
slovenly, unhandsome corpse, ‘ betwixt 
the wind and their nobility” And 
what was Cesar’s direction to his fol- 
lowers? ‘Push your javelins into the 
faces of your opponents,’ said he, ‘and 
they are sure to run.” And what says 
the Irish demagogue to his adherents ? 
‘ Bore your adversaries,’ he says, ‘ with 
Irish subjects, and you will soon make 
their benches empty.’” Such was the 
observation of Burke. Judge you, 
whether it was just or not; and whe- 
ther a great cause should be sacrificed, 
because silly, or ignorant, or conceited 
young men, choose to shrink from the 
battle which is to be fought, or to be 
ashamed of the ground upon which it 
is to be defended. 

Sir R.—How I would value the 
opportunity of learning from the great 
man, whose name you have mentioned, 
the principle by which he would be 
regulated in selecting the Established 
Church. May I reverently ask whe- 
ther you have had any communication 
with him which would tend to my 
satisfaction in such an inquiry ? 

Guost.—1 am glad your question 
pre-supposes the absurdity of making 
mere numbers the criterion of such a 
creed. I will say, (and in so saying 
I speak his mind,) therefore, in one 
sentence, (and I but use the language 
of one to whose acquaintance I was 
but lately introduced, by one of your 
distinguished countrymen,) “it should 
be such as to satisfy unfettered reason, 
conciliaté cultivated taste, cherish 
sound principle, and excite elevated 
feeling.” Whatever does not combine 
all these qualities, must be imperfect 
as a national institute, forthe purifying 
and spiritualizing purposes which a 
church establishment is intended to 
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subserve. And where they are com- 
bined in an institute, admirable for its 
simplicity, and venerable for its an- 
tiquity, surely it is not too much to 
say that it should be reverently re- 
garded. 

Sir R.—And now, my father, ad- 
mitting to the fullest extent the claims 
of such an establishment upon the 
admiration of the wise and good, as 
all do not come under that denomina- 
tion, when dissent does spring up, how 
should it be treated ? 

Guost.—As you, my child, would 
wish to treat it,—with indulgence. 
Only, this should be observed, that that 
indulgence should never arise out of 
indifference, or proceed into partiality. 
If the former, religion itself is abjured ; 
if the latter, the rule is superseded by 
the exception. Dissenters should be 
treated as a kind parent would treat 
wayward children, who require to be 
humoured. Their little peculiarities 
should be indulgently attended to, but 
not in such a way as that they them- 
selves must be spoiled. Besides, dis- 
sent from the doctrines of an establish- 
ment, should be regarded ina very dif- 
ferent light from the dissent from PRIN- 
c1PLe of an establishment. The former 
frequently arises out of tenderness of 
conscience ; the latter is often no 
more than a cloak for treason; and 
should no more be countenanced, in 
such a state as England, than dissent 
from the principle of the monarchy. 
Your church establishment is an inte- 
gral portion of the state, and as such 
it should be firmly maintained ; and 
that with the more earnestness, as it 
is so perfectly scriptural, so perfectly 
rational, and contains, within itself, 
the means of every improvement. 

Sir R.—I am aware of the distince- 
tion between establishment and tole- 
ration, and it is a wise one. The state 
religion is entitled to the one, every 
modification of conscientious and in- 
nocuous dissent, is, under our consti- 
tution, entitled to the other. But are 
these two parties always to be main- 
tained in a state of conflict? Should 
nothing be done which might tend to 
diminish their mutual antipathy, and 
bring them into harmonious action ? 

Guost.—Wise men will content 
themselves with taking care of the 
interests of truth, in the assured per- 
suasion, that, by so doing, they are 


most effectually counteracting error 
and falsehood. Your establishment is 
admirably calculated for the exigencies 
of full-grown human nature. It hits 
the golden mean of enlightened and 
cultivated man. Let every thing be 
done for its efficiency, which ought to 
be done, and you will see how soon 
it will adsorb dissent; how soon the 
most impracticable recusants will be- 
come amenable to its gentle sway, 
Let dissenters be encouraged, as a 
peculiarly privileged class, and this, 
of course, cannot be the case. Even 
members of the establishment would, 
in that case, affect dissent, because of 
its ae ral advantages. 

Sir R.—Then your rule would be, 
indulgence as far as dissent is consci- 
entious; no encouragement when it 
becomes malignant : indulgence as far 
as individuals seek relief for them- 
selves ; no encouragement when they 
would fain invade the privileges of 
others: indulgence when they ask to 
serve God after a fashion of their own; 
no encouragement when they presume 
to tell the state that it shall not main- 
tain a religious establishment. 

Guost.—Exactly so. I would, in 
fact, have you act upon the principle, 
that there is the same distinction be- 
tween your church establishment, and 
every variety of dissent, that Cicero 
long ago recognised between the “ opi- 
nionum commenta,” and the “ nature 
judicia.” Time, which abolishes the 
one, will only serve to ratify the other. 
Be it your business, therefore, to 
strengthen, to cherish, and to improve 
it. Be it, above all things, your busi- 
ness to protect it against the attacks of 
insidious and malignant assailants, It 
is hated by some because of its truth ; 
by others because of its beauty ; some 
object to it because of its property ; 
others because of the rank which it 
holds in the state. Some, aguin, see 
in it a conservative principle, by which 
the fierce waves of revolution must be 
stayed ; by those it will, of course, be 
impugned, and its overthrow made the 
precursor of the overthrow of the con- 
stitution. As you value that constitu- 
tion, maintain its best outwork to the 
last. Be assured, that, by so doing, 
you are best maintaining liberty of 
conscience, and most effectually se- 
curing civil liberty. Farewell ! 
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